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COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE: 
CAN  IT  COME  ALIVE? 

By  SAMUEL  PUTNAM 


The  6r^  course  in  “Compared  Literature” 
was  given  by  Villemain  at  the  Sot' 
bonne,  in  1827.  The  date  is  significant.  Mid' 
tide  of  Romanticism.  An  academic  refiedtion 
of  the  Romantic  sensitivity,  a  Romantic  cos' 
mopolitanism.  Baudelaire:  ne  demandc  a 

tout  homme  de  bonne  foi,  pourvu  qu'il  ait  un 
peu  pense  et  un  peu  voyage.'*  Gautier,  Leconte 
de  Lisle,  et  al.,  building  upon  the  French  eight' 
centh  century’s  literary  discovery  of  the 
Orient,  Montesquieu  and  the  Lettres  pcrsanes, 
etc.  Soon,  Pierre  Loti  for  the  burgher.  The 
Romantic  spirit  was  a  re^less  one,  ever  thir^' 
ing  for  new  horizons — romantic  horizons:  and 
Compared  Literature  (the  term,  of  course,  is  a 
bad  one)  bears  the  unmi^kable  marks  of  its 
genesis,  when  it  does  not  degenerate,  as  too 
frequently  these  days,  into  a  mere  seminar 
grubbing  and  thesis  writing.  Its  hi^ry  has 
been  summarized  by  Paul  Van  Tieghem,  in  his 
La  Litterature  comparee  (Paris,  1931). 

As  Figueiredo  points  out,  in  a  highly 
simulating  chapter  Da  critica  comparativa, 
in  his  recent  Pyrene,  the  essentially  Romantic 
process  in  Compared  Literature  is  “to  take 
a  false  resemblance  or  a  false  difference,  sug' 
geSing  juxtaposition,  without  a  concern  for 
hiSoric  relationshipr,  the  evolution  of  themes, 
the  continuity  of  influences  ”  One  may  take, 
for  example,  a  certain  theme,  say  that  of  Don 
Juan,  and  one  may  bring  together  the  Burlador 
of  Tirso  de  Molina,  the  Feftin  de  Pierre  of 
Moliere,  Byron’s  Don  Juan,  etc.  But  what 
is  accomplished  when  they  are  brought  tcy 
gcther?  Or  one  may  take  works  differing  in 
theme  but  occupying  analogous  places  in  va' 


rious  literatures: The  Divine  Comedy  in  Ital' 
ian,  Don  Quixote  in  Spanish,  PauA  in  Get' 
man,  Hamlet  in  English.  Once  again,  pour  quoi 
faire?  The  thing  at  beS  tends  to  remain  a 
school  exercise,  and  even  when  elevated  to 
the  seminar,  retains  a  quah'ty  which  is  heA 
described  by  the  French  adjedlive,  primaire. 

I  do  not  have  to  go  very  far  for  examples; 
I  have  but  to  reach  out  my  hand;  my  desk  is 
laden  with  them.  Bool{s  Abroad  sends  me  a 
number  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Here  is  one. 
It  is  a  University  of  Paris  dodtoral  thesis  by 
an  American,  Johan  S.  Egilsrud,  on  "Le  Dia' 
logue  des  tAorts  dans  les  litteratures  frangaise, 
allemande  et  anglaise  (1644'1789)."  Let  me 
^te  at  the  outset  that  I  have  not  the  slighted 
intention  of  criticizing  Dr.  Egilsrud’s  work. 
I  will  admit  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
scholarship,  I  am  incapable  of  criticizing  it. 
It  is  not  in  my  “field.”  That  is  juA  the  point! 
The  rather  sad  point.  Few  if  any  are  capable 
of  criticizing  such  a  work  except  a  tinieft 
handful  of  specialiAs,  in  “compared”  litera' 
ture. 

Now,  please  do  not  misunder^and  me.  I 
tru^  that  I  am  not  myself  so  primaire  as  to 
deprecate  scholarship  in  the  ab^adt,  the  in* 
finitely  patient  digging  out  and  piling  up  of 
the  data  of  knowledge.  What  I  am  wondedng 
is,  would  it  not  be  possible,  if  not  to  humanize 
to  a  degree  the  process  of  excavatfon,  at  leaft 
to  make  some  con^ru(±ive  use  of  the  soil  of 
learning — pay  dirt,  some  of  it,  let  us  hope — 
after  it  has  been  so  painfully  dug  and  ^cked. 
The  theory,  of  course,  is  that  it  will  or  may  be 
so  used;  it  is  this  theory,  or  assumpticHi,  that 
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goes  tx>  ju^ify  all  the  expenditure  of  labor, 
time,  ink,  paper  and  money  involved  in  the 
in^tution  of  “research”;  but  as  a  matter  of 
faca — we  arc  talking  now  about  literature,  not 
about  science  or  any  other  province — in  how 
far  does  the  ju^ification  ^and!  How  much  of 
all  the  mountains  of  excavated  minutiae  (one 
shudders  to  think  of  their  bulk  by  a  centuiy 
or  two  from  now!)  goes  into  the  bui’ding  of 
that  higher  knowledge  of  life  which  can  be 
literature’s  only  meaning  in  the  end? 

Take  the  case  of  Dr.  Egilsrud  and  his  thesis. 
The  author  is  far  from  being  an  academic  dry' 
as<iu^r.  In  addition  to  an  obviously  sound 
erudition,  he  possesses  the  gift  of  writing  hu' 
manly,  with  a  real  human  insight  behind.  His 
theme,  that  of  the  “Dialogue  of  the  Dead” 
as  a  literary  form,  is  surely  one  with  human 
implications.  There  is,  however,  a  definitely 
prescribed  frame  within  which  the  ^udent 
of  C}omparcd  Literature  mu^  work;  and  while 
Dr.  I^Urud  does  attempt  to  trace  the  relation 
of  the  Dialogue  to  the  intellecftual  and  moral 
background  of  particular  eras,  he  ends  by 
merely  e^blishing  the  outlines  of  its  general 
form  and  content.  Whereas,  one  feels  that, 
with  his  scholarship  plus  his  humanness,  he 
could,  if  he  would,  have  given  us  so  much 
more.  But  that  would  have  been  outside  his 
field.  (He  muA  forgive  me,  if  I  have  made  him 
unacademically  and  unpleasantly  conspicuous; 
his  thesis  happened  to  be  the  one  my  hand 
fell  upon.) 

In  others  words,  as  Figueiredo  observes, 
vdiat  the  science  of  Compared  Literature  lacks 
is  a  true  interpretative  aim,  an  hi^ric  spirit, 
a  feeling  for  tfre  relations  between  the  sensi¬ 
tivity  of  eras  and  of  peoples.  For  all  of  that, 
it  has  gone  upon  its  way.  In  1886,  Macaulay 
Posnett’s  Comparative  Literature  provided 
us  with  a  little  better  (not  a  great  deal  better) 
term.  The  following  year  (1887),  Max  Kock 
founded  the  fir&  review  of  Compared  Liter¬ 
ature.  Numerous  names  might  be  mentioned 
of  those  who  have  trod  the  grapes  in  the  vine¬ 
yard.  Those  names  are  known  to  speciali^ 
and  would  mean  little,  mo^  of  them,  to  others. 
Qrairs  of  (Compared,  or  Comparative,  Liter¬ 
ature  began  to  be  founded,  and  a  fir^  interna- 
ticmal  congress  was  held  in  1901.  French  in 
origin.  Compared  Literature  has  largely  re¬ 
mained  French  in  charader,  and  has  come  to 
center  about  the  two  present  day  luminaries, 
Fernand  Baldensperger  aixi  Piaul  Hazard. 
The  Revue  de  Litterature  Comparee  was 
founded  in  1921.  There  are,  besides,  the  Bibli- 


othique  de  la  Litterature  Comparee,  a  series 
of  monographs,  and  the  Inftitut  de  Littcra- 
tures  Modemes  CJomparees  of  the  Sorbwinc, 
founded  five  years  ago  (in  1930). 

As  far  back  as  1912,  Figueiredo,  in  his  Cri- 
tica  litteraria  como  sciencia  (Literary  Criticism 
as  a  Science),  a  work  which  should  long  ago 
have  been  translated  into  English,  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  criticize  Compared  Literature  for  not 
possessing  a  method  of  its  own,  “inasmuch 
as  it  but  repeats  the  normal  method  of  liter¬ 
ary  hi^ry,  which  is  so  largely  haphazard; 
it  seldom  extends  its  researches  to  a  va^ 

field . it  represents  little  more  than  a 

widening  of  the  school  curriculum”  (I  am  here 
quoting  the  Pyrene).  It  remains,  that  is  to  say, 
what  it  was  in  the  beginning,  a  ulissismo  Irt- 
terdrio,  or  “literary  Ulysses-ism,”  to  lift 
Feidinando  Pasini’s  expressive  phrase.  Pasini 
is  praising  Arturo  Farinelli  for  avoiding  this 
(as  we  have  seen)  romantic  temptation,  traces 
of  which  are  visible  in  the  du^  of  the  seminar. 
Farinelli  himself  gives  us  the  significant  ^te- 
ment:  “solo  vdlorc  anno  le  ampie  sintesi,  le 
grandi  generalizzazioni  (the  ample  synthesis, 
the  large  generalization  alone  are  of  worth).” 

What  Farinelli  and  Figueiredo  are  pleading 
for  is  their  own  type  of  passionate,  or  perhaps 
I  should  say  impassioned,  scholarship.  T^ 
two  of  them,  with  Em^  Robert  Curtius  and 
Ortega  y  Gasset,  are  for  me  the  out^nding 
exemplars  of  this  type  of  scholarship  in  the 
Europe  of  today,  as  brilliantly  represented 
by  such  works  as  Curtius'  Deutscher  GeiSt  in 
Cefahr  and  Ortega’s  Espana  invertebrada, 
neither  of  which  falls  within  our  field,  by 
Figueiredo’s  Pyrene  and  Farinclli’s  Italia  e 
Spagm,  both  of  which  assuredly  do.  The 
Curtius  and  the  Ortega,  though  to  our  j 

purpose  extraneous,  represent  the  literary  j 

scholar  passionately  concerned  with  the  afiairs 
of  the  City,  and  this  same  passion  applied  to 
comparative  literature,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Farinelli  and  the  Figueiredo.  It  is  the  dry 
bones  of  erudition  made  come  alive  in  a  living, 
breathing  criticism. 

The  trouble,  it  may  be,  is  precisely  this: 
Comparative  Literature  either  has  failed  to 
realize  or  has  forgotten  that,  if  it  is  anything  j 
at  all,  it  is  a  province  of  Comparative  Criticism. 

It  has  Ariven,  consciously  or  in  eflfeA,  to 
function  as  an  autonomous  disdpiine,  which 
it  cannot  do.  Criticism  in  turn  is  nothing,  if  it 
does  not  lead  to  a  criticism  of  life.  Life,  after 
all,  is  the  entity.  The  scholar  cannojt  escape  it 
any  more  than  the  arti^.  If  he  wittingly  or 
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unwittingly  attempts  to  do  so,  the  result  is 
but  a  bchola^ic  version  of  the  Ivory  Tower. 
Cobwebs  take  the  place  of  batiks,  that  is 
all.  And  life,  say  what  you  will,  is  a  rather 
passionate  afeir  all  in  all.  That  is  why  it  is,  to 
my  mind,  that  the  one  or  two  really  great  men 
in  what  we  may  call  the  field  of  Comparative 
Literature  are  passion-endowed  scholars  of  the 
type  of  a  Figueiredo,  a  Farinelli,  or  an  Ortega 
writing  on  a  French  ProuA.  Baldensperger, 
I  mu^  admit,  while  admitting  his  greatness, 
leaves  me  more  than  a  little  cold.  Himself  a 
disciple  of  Joseph  Texte,  he  is  perhaps  too 
French;  he  is,  it  might  be  better  to  say,  too 
much  within  the  Aiffened  cadre  of  that 
Compared  Literature  which,  as  I  see  it,  got 
off  on  the  wrong  foot  and  has  steadily  gone 
from  bad  to  worse. 

While  Compared  Literature  was  engaged 
in  cry^llizing,  or  petrifyir^,  there  was  one 
man  in  Europe  vdio  was  diligently  rearing  an 
impressive  body  of  work,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  foundation  *ones  of  a  new 
Science  of  Comparative  criticism,  a  ^tru(5ture 
vdiich  we  of  today  mu^  complete,  if  we  are 
to  save  our  eoub  rather  than  our  academic 
reputations.  That  man  was  the  late  Georg 
Brandes,  whose  “solidariedade  de  espirito"  FP 
gueiredo  salutes.  It  has  seemed  to  me  for  some 
time  that  vdut  we  ought  to  do,  in  a  sense,  is 
to  go  back  to  Brandes  and  pick  up  where  he 
left  off. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  objedkive  of 
Comparative  Criticism;  for  it,  no  more  than 
that  literary'schola^ic  research  which  mu^ 
serve  as  its  base  and  precedent,  can  fimdtion 
in  the  void.  The  objedt  can  be  none  other  than 
the  making  possible  of  a  veritable  Weltgeschich 
te  (cf.  Goeihe)  or  General  Literature.  Not  a 
General  Literature  as  commonly  taught  in  our 
colleges,  and  which,  when  all  is  said,  is  little 
more  than  a  superior  Five  Foot  Shelf,  designed 
to  leave  the  ftudent,  vdien  he  goes  out  to 
practice  law  or  build  bridges,  with  the  memory 
of  having  once  been  di^antly  introduced  to  a 
few  “ma^rpieces  of  world  literature.”  No, 
what  is  wanted  is  something  other,  something 
a  great  deal  more  than  that.  The  objedtive  is, 
through  a  painstaking  ^udy  and  correlation  of 
those  influences,  emissive,  receptive  and  inter- 
mediative,  vdiich  are  operative  across  ft  on- 
tiers  to  attain: 

1)  a  view,  in  so  fiir  as  possible,  of  the  forces 
vfliich  have  gone  to  mold  world  literary  hi^ry 
to  date  (that  preservation  of  our  cultural  heri- 
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tage  which  Marxi^  and  HumaniA  alike  insift 
upon); 

2)  An  hiftorical  comprehension  of  the  forces 
which  are  at  work  today,  at  this  moment, 
shaping  the  literature  of  tomorrow,  the  liter¬ 
ature  that  is  to  be. 

“Compared  Literature”  has  practically 
ignored  the  second  of  these  objectives,  when 
indeed  it  has  not  loft  sight  of  the  fiift  in  the 
travail  of  the  mice-bearing  mountains.  There 
would  seem  to  be  something  downright  dis¬ 
respectable — joumaliftic,  savoring  of  reportage 
— in  applying  the  comparative  method  to  tte 
literature  of  the  contemporary  world.  (Lit¬ 
erary  journalism  sometimes  has  its  uses,  as  with 
the  American  Huneker.)  To  be  safe,  it  is  beft 
to  go  back  to  the  eighteenth  century  or  earlier, 
although  one  may  now  tiptoe  timorously  down 
to  a  pericxl  as  late  as  Mallarme.  There  is,  also, 
a  ftigma  attaching  to  any  thought  of  a  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  results,  as  detradting  from  pure  scholar¬ 
ship — O  you  “Purities,”  of  science,  poetry, 
period  furniture  and  all  the  reft!  Life,  I  am 
coming  to  think,  is  a  shameless  hussy.  She  is 
impure,  utilitarian  and  a  number  of  other 
things.  She  is  a  very,  very  cxMnpromising 
young  lady.  Yet,  we  are  assured  by  now,  I 
truft — it  is  time  that  we  were — that  literature 
is  one  of  life's  departments. 

Speaking  of  compromise.  When,  in  my 
humble  way,  in  my  European  Caravan,  within 
the  compass  of  a  15,000-word  Introduction  and 
what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  editing,  I 
attempted  to  apply  the  comparative  method 
to  the  Continental  h'terature  of  the  after- 
War  decade,  my  friend.  Prof.  Cuitius,  wrote 
to  remind  me  that  “revolution  is  not  liter¬ 
ature.”  He  was  sure  about  it.  I  am  not  so  sure. 
I  am  not  sure  that,  at  a  given  revolutionary 
pericxl,  literature  may  not  come  so  close  to 
revolution  as  to  be  for  the  time  barely  if  at 
all  diftinguishable.  But  that  is  a  side  argument 
in  which  we  need  not  become  involved.  The 
point  I  would  make  is,  once  ycxi  get  into  cxxi- 
temporary  literature,  you  cannot  avoid  hand¬ 
ling,  unclean  though  they  be  to  the  aefthete, 
suc^  fiic^ors  as  the  social,  the  political  and  the 
economic.  You  never  can  avoid  it,  so  far  as  that 
goes.  Even  in  discussing  an  eighteenth-century 
Dialogue  of  the  Dead,  you  ftill  muft  deal  with 
them.  That  is  why  the  paft  is  safer.  To  deal 
with  the  living  literature  of  today  may  involve 
taking  a  position,  and  where,  then,  CXi,  vffiere 
is  pure  scholarship  flown?  It  is  unpleasant,  to 
say  the  leaft. 
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I  cannot  sec,  foi  in^ance,  how  a  com' 
parative  criticism  of  contemporary  literature 
possibly  could  ignore  the  presence  in  the  world 
of  two  such  tremendous  facftors  as  Fascism 
and  Communism.  A  literature,  as  material  for 
criticism,  that  ignored  them  would  be  a  litera- 
ture  in  a  vacuum  and  scarcely  worth  the 
criticizing. 

By  way  of  bringing  this  overgrown  paper 
to  a  close,  let  me  cite  as  an  example  one  prob' 
lem  which  it  seems  to  me  well  might  engage 
the  attention  of  the  comparative  critic  in  the 
contemporary  period.  I  would  refer  to  what 
I  have  upon  other  occasions  termed  the  “Cc' 
line  sickness,”  already  highly  visible  in  at  leaA 
four  literatures.  As  specimens  for  ^udy,  in 
addition  to  the  Voyage  au  bout  de  la  nuit  of 
Celine  himself,  I  suggeA:  Philippe  Soupault’s 
Les  moribonds;  Gino  Saviotti's  Mezzo  Matto; 
Joseph  Roth’s  Tarabas;  and  Carranque  de 


Rios’  two  novels,  Uno  and  La  vida  difkil  Why 
should  not  this  be  quite  as  respedtable  a  theme 
as  the  century-old  maladie  du  sixle?  And  inas¬ 
much  as  we  are  here  dealing  with  a  shaping 
literature,  a  useful  prophylactic  end  might  be 
served.  To  be  forewarned,  of  the  influenza  or 
an  aerial  raid,  is  in  a  manner  to  be  forearmed. 

In  the  light  of  all  that  I  have  said,  I  cannot 
but  look  upon  Booths  Abroad  as  a  noble — and 
a  brave — experiment.  Brave,  in  that  it  faces 
the  taunt  of  journalistic  vulgarization.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  it  affords  about  the  only 
laboratory  I  know  for  the  prosecution  of  com¬ 
parative  criticism,  comparative  literature  if 
you  like,  in  its  most  vital  aspect.  It  for  one 
thing  gives  a  lowbrow  like  myself  a  chance  to 
intrude  and  clutter  up  the  scene. 

But  do  you  know?  I  '..ave  the  suspicion, 
sometimes,  that  life  herself  is  not  as  highbrow 
as  she  might  be. — Lambertville,  ?iew  Jersey. 


COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE: 
IS  IT  DEAD? 


By  FRANK  W.  CHANDLER 


1HA  VE  read  with  intere^  Samuel  Putnam’s 
provexative  article  Comparative  Literature: 
Can  It  Come  Alive?  He  assumes,  I  take  it, 
that  the  comparative  ^udy  of  literature  (a  bet¬ 
ter  term  than  “comparative  literature”  or 
“compared  literature”)  is  already  dead.  But 
all  serious  Students  of  letters  are  certainly 
indulging  in  it  whether  under  that  name  or 
not;  and  they  are  indulging  in  it  more  largely 
than  ever  before.  Any  ^ucknt  engaged  in 
tracing  the  influence  of  one  work  upon  an¬ 
other,  or  the  similarities  and  dissimilarities  of 
works  within  a  certain  genre,  or  the  prexess 
of  evolution  of  a  genre,  or  the  varying  treat¬ 


ments  of  this  theme  or  that  by  different 
authors,  is  practicing  the  comparative  ^dy 
of  literature.  Such  influences,  similarities  or 
dissimilarities,  processes  of  growth,  and  varying 
treatments  of  a  theme,  examined  in  any  detail 
and  with  any  breadth  of  knowledge  at  all,  are 
bound  to  include  literature  written  in  more 
than  one  language.  Some  prefer  the  terms 
“World  Literature”  or  “General  Literature” 
to  describe  this  expansion  of  range,  but  the 
comparative  method  is  applicable  also  to  a 
^dy  of  sonnets  or  novels,  let  us  say,  in  any 
one  language,  and  certainly  there  is  nothing 
moribund  about  such  ^dy  as  prac^tised  in 
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our  colleges  and  universities;  nor  is  there  any' 
thing  moribund  about  such  ^udy  where  con' 
neAions  between  one  literature  and  others  are 
being  examined. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Putnam  means  that  the  inves' 
tigation  of  relationships  of  the  sort  here 
described  tends  to  become  so  highly  special' 
ized  that  it  deadens  intere^.  No  doubt  all 
scholarly  tabulation  of  mere  fa<ft8  without 
imaginative  interpretation  inclines  to  be 
deadly  and  deadening,  and  this  is  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  an  art  literature  which 
requires  treatment  that  is  emetic  as  well  as 
scientific.  But  to  assume,  as  does  Mr.  Putnam, 
that  because  the  ^dy  and  the  treatment  arc 
scientific  they  cannot  be  emetic  is  unwar' 
ranted.  He  complains  specifically  that  an 
American  working  at  the  University  of  Paris 
has  prepared  a  docftoral  thesis  dealing  with 
the  Dialogue  of  the  Dead  in  French,  German, 
and  English  literature  from  1644  to  1789,  and 
in  the  same  breath  admits  that  he  is  not 
adversely  criticiring  this  work  or  even  com' 
petent  to  criticize  it.  He  wonders  merely  if  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  humanize  th?  results 
of  this  author’s  research,  and  then  he  proceeds 
to  say  that  the  author  does  indeed  possess 
“the  gift  of  writing  humanly,  with  a  real 
human  insight  behind,”  and  that  he  “docs 
attempt  to  trace  the  relation  of  the  Dialogue 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  background  of 
particular  eras.”  What  then,  1  ask,  is  Mr. 
Putnam’s  ground  of  complaint?  Simply  that 
the  unhappy  author,  Johan  S.  Egilsrud;  “could, 
if  he  would,  have  given  us  so  much  more. 
But  that  would  have  been  outside  his  field” — 
the  field  presumably  of  the  comparative  ^udy 
of  literature.  But  why  outside  this  field?  And 
is  it  really  the  &ult  of  the  academic  ^udy  of 
comparative  literature  that  Mr.  Egilsrud  has 
failed  to  thrill  Mr.  Putnam?  And  is  Mr. 
Egilsrud’s  thesis  any  more  dead  than  a  hun' 
dred  other  theses  in  the  fields  of  sdence, 
philosophy,  hi^ry,  and  of  literature  uncom' 
pared,  if  there  be  such  a  thing? 

Certainly  the  comparative  Audy  of  liter' 
ature  is  very  much  alive  in  all  civilized  coun' 
tries.  There  is  not  a  real  ^dent  of  letters 
anywhere  who  is  not  employing  its  methods 
at  leaA  in  part.  Columbia  University,  which, 
Mien  I  was  a  ^udent  there,  had  a  separate 
department  of  Comparative  Literature,  has 
long  since  combined  it  with  English  under  the 
title  Department  of  English  and  Con^iarative 
Literature.  This  change  is  not  purely  admin  is' 
tiative;  it  marks  recognition  of  the  fiidt  that 
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all  literary  *udy  is  now  regarded  as  more  or 
less  comparative. 

Another  charge  by  Mr.  Putnam  leveled 
again^  the  comparative  ^udy  of  literature 
states  in  effeeft  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
critical.  It  is  hi^rical  merely,  he  seems  to  say, 
and  not  busied  with  ascertaining  and  applying 
the  canons  of  criticism.  But  is  such  a  charge 
any  more  true  of  the  comparative  ^tudy  of 
literature  than  of  literary  Audy  in  general? 
Surely  not.  In  all  literary  ^dy  there  should, 
of  course,  be  implicit  some  exercise  of  the 
critical  faculty.  The  inve^igation  of  fiicfts 
should  be  supplemented  by  their  interpreta' 
tion  in  the  light  of  eAablished  standards  of 
art  and  emetic  principles  underlying  them. 
The  very  praAice  of  the  comparative  ^udy  of 
literature  tends  to  deepen  and  widen  one’s 
critical  perception.  That  true  critics  of  liter' 
ature  are  far  rarer  than  its  hi^rians  mu^  be 
obvious,  but  no  hi^rian  is  worthy  of  the 
name  who  fails  to  exercise  critical  judgment. 

Mr.  Putnam  says  that  he  does  not  deprecate 
“the  infinitely  patient  digging  out  and  piling 
up  of  the  data  of  knowledge,”  but  that  he 
would  like  to  “humanize”  the  process  of  ex' 
cavation,  “to  make  some  con^tru<ftive  use  of 
the  soil  of  learning.”  So  would  we  all;  yet 
every  scholar  muA  realize  that  much  of  his 
work  necessarily  consi^  in  digging  out  faefts 
before  he  can  profitably  build  them  into  a 
generalized  ^truefture.  Some,  no  doubt,  will 
foil  ever  to  generalize.  But  such  mere  sappers 
and  diggers  of  fadts  are  no  more  numerous  in 
the  field  of  the  comparative  ^dy  of  literature 
than  they  are  in  the  fields  of  English,  Italian, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  or  any  other  single 
literature.  Only  a  few  scholars  in  any  field  are 
qualified  to  make  really  brilliant  syntheses. 

Mr.  Putnam  quotes  Figueiredo  as  saying,  in 
his  Pyrene,  that  what  the  science  of  “Com' 
pared  Literature”  lacks  is  “a  true  inter' 
pretativc  aim,  an  hi^ric  spirit,  a  feeling  for 
the  relations  between  the  sensitivity  of  eras 
and  of  peoples.”  But  even  the  diggers  of  fiicfts 
in  any  literature  are,  with  rare  exceptions, 
animated  today  by  the  hi^rical  spirit.  There 
are  some  more  competent  than  others  to  note 
and  express  the  relations  between  an  era  or  a 
people  and  its  art,  but  every  scholar  worthy 
of  the  name  is  certain  to  atteiiq>t  to  e^blish 
and  explain  such  relations.  Earlier,  Mr.  Put' 
nam  has  approved  Figueiredo’s  complaint  that 
the  essentially  Rc»nantic  process  in  Compared 
Literature  is  “to  take  a  false  resemblance  or  a 
false  difference,  sugge^ing  juxtapositiem,  with' 
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the  impression  that  not  even  the  author  him' 
self  is  intere^d  in  his  subjedt. 

Yet  if  they  are  not  writing  for  pleasure, 
then  why  are  these  men  cudgeling  themselves 
to  produce  uninspired  treatises?  The  answer, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  economic  rather  than  psy- 
chological.  In  America  the  non'academic 
scholar  is  a  rare  type.  When  one  says  scholar 
he  means  college  professor,  or  at  any  rate  an 
employee  of  some  in^itution  devoted  to  re' 
search.  Such  a  man  muSt  produce  scholarly 
\^ork  in  order  to  hold  his  job.  Thus  a  great 
deal  of  American  scholarly  writing  is  motivated 
by  the  quite  simple  and  natural  desire  for 
economic  security  and  for  that  professional 
prestige  which  can  be  translated  into  promotion 
and  increase  in  salary.  It  is,  in  other  words, 
a  species  of  hack  writing,  the  more  unpleasant 
because  it  is  trying  to  disguise  itself  as  some' 
thing  else.  The  Judies  to  which  Mr.  Put' 
nam  object  are,  I  suspedt,  usually  written 
by  men  working  for  the  dodtor’s  degree  (which 
they  desire  because  it  will  give  them  access  to 
the  economic  security  of  a  professorship)  or  by 
teachers  driving  to  comply  with  the  regula' 
tions,  explicitly  or  implicitly  in  force  in  mo^ 
universities,  which  make  promotion  and  salary 
increases  dependent  upon  what  is  called,  in  the 
jargon  of  the  trade,  “scholarly  publication.” 
The  aspiring  scholar  mu^  therefore  at  all 
co^s  6nd  a  subjedt  for  inve^igation  that  has 
not  been  exhau^d,  or  if  he  is  enrolled  in  one 
of  the  graduate  schools,  his  teachers,  at  their 
wits’  end  to  provide  feasible  topics  for  each 
year's  new  generation  of  candidates  for  aca' 
demic  honors,  mu^  find  one  for  him.  Is  it 
surprising  that  under  the  circum^ances  there 
is  a  tendency  to  invent  felse  or  trivial  topics 
for  inveAigation?  The  research  itself  is  not 
motivated  by  a  passionate  need  to  underhand, 
but  is  undertaken  for  an  ulterior  purpose;  so 
that  it  can  hardly  have  the  final  seriousness  and 
urgency  of  inquiries  deriving  from  an  inner 
need. 

This  economic  compulsion — generated  in 
turn  by  the  demand  for  teachers  to  take  care 
of  the  prodigious  enrolments  in  American 
colleges — is  in  my  opinion  the  root  of  mo^ 
bad  professional  writing  about  literature.  As 
Mr.  Putnam  points  out,  it  results  in  scholar' 
ship  divorced  from  life,  in  overelaborated 
school  exercises,  ^renuous  and  demanding 
enough  it  may  be,  but  in  the  end  without 
meaning. 

Now  it  is  true  that  Comparative  Literature 
has  suffered  from  this  malady  of  ulterior 
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motive  as  much  as  has  any  other  field  of  aca' 
demic  scholarship.  Too  few  scholars  in  Com' 
parative  Literature  are,  in  Mr.  Ehitnam’s 
phrase,  “passionate.”  But  I  do  not  think  the 
malady  is  worse  here  than  it  is  elsewhere  in 
the  humanities — in  English  ^dies,  for 
instance.  Intellecftual  integrity,  of  course, 
requires  discipline  (does  this  truism  need 
renting?);  the  scholars  are  corredt  in  insi^ing 
that  the  experience  of  literature,  to  be  valid, 
mu^  re^  upon  a  scrupulous  attention  to  fadt, 
mu^  be  the  fruit  of  long  and  patient  labor. 
But  too  often,  everywhere  in  the  various  fields 
of  the  ^dy.  of  letters,  a  mere  habit  ^ruAure 
is  formed  and  even  in^itutionalized:  the  labor 
becomes  the  end,  and  undet^nding  of  human 
life  is  forgotten  amid  the  rigors  of  the  card 
index  and  the  exhauAive  bibliography.  Life 
slips  through  the  one-em  space  left  in  the  cen' 
ter  of  the  page  between  the  parallel  passages 
used  to  demon^rate  provenance. 

We  have,  in  short,  created  an  artificial  de' 
mand  for  scholarship  by  the  effort  to  make  the 
American  college  at  once  a  fundtion  of  uni' 
versal  education  in  the  democracy,  and  an 
autonomous  group  of  scholars  pledged  to 
ponder  the  my^ries  of  nature  and  of  human 
life.  A  realization  that  these  are  diverse  and  at 
times  even  cross  purposes  would  clarify  the 
situation  immensely,  and  would  pediaps  cut 
down  the  produdlion  of  scholarly  works  of 
the  sort  that  Mr.  Putnam  ju^ly  criticizes. 

The  remedy  is,  as  Mr.  Putman  sugge^, 
a  con^^t  insi^nce  that  the  ultimate  reference 
of  all  literary  ^dies  mu^  be  to  life.  This  is 
not  a  new  problem.  M.  Van  Tieghem,  for 
in^nce,  the  eminent  comparatiite  to  vdrom 
Mr.  Putnam  refers,  is  quite  explicit  concerning 
his  conception  of  the  real  purpose  of  literary 
scholarship.  “It  is  iwt  the  lea^  of  the  privi' 
leges  of  literary  hi^ry  so  conceived  [he  saysj 
to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  ourselves, 
to  enlarge  and  enrich  our  idea  of  the  human 
soul”  (p.  213);  and  the  ^tement  is  not  an 
isolated  remark. 

In  other  words,  it  is  with  the  pradtice,  not 
with  the  expressed  aims,  of  C3omparative 
Literature  that  Mr.  Putnam  has  his  quarrel; 
and  I  believe  the  same  ^idhires  could  be 
diredted  again^  mo^  of  the  branches  of  aca' 
demic  literary  *udy.  For  is  not  the  whole 
idea  of  a  hi^ry  of  literature,  with  its  em' 
phasis  upon  process  and  its  con^nt  echoes 
of  the  evolutionary  concepts  borrowed  from 
the  biological  sciences,  of  a  piece  with  the 
notioi  of  Comparative  Literatuie?  M.  Van 
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Tieghem  traces  the  inevitable  progression 
from  the  ^udy  of  any  one  author  to  the  ^udy 
of  his  background,  his  sources,  his  influences. 
To  mention  only  the  mo^  recent  example. 
Professor  Stanley  Williams's  biography  of 
Wa^ington  Irving  quite  ruturally  goes  into 
such  que^ions  as  Irving's  use  of  British  writ' 
ers  and  of  German  and  Spanish  folklore;  and 
this  is  Comparative  Literature.  The  division 
of  literary  hi^ry  into  compartments,  national 
or  otherwise,  though  frequently  convenient,  is 
artifleial,  as  is  demon^rated  by  almo^  every 
exhau^ive  ^udy  of  any  given  author.  As  com' 
munication  has  become  easier  in  modem  times 
the  influence  of  national  literatures  on  one 
another  has  of  course  become  more  pronounced; 
but  it  had  been  a  ^ock  phenomenon  since  the 
Augustan  age  at  lea^,  if  not  from  the  time  when 
Plato  used  Asiatic  ideas. 

No  doubt  the  use  of  the  idea  of  evolution 
in  ^dying  literature  is  “romantic"  in  the  sense 
that  it  does  not  for  antedate  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  the  term  “romantic,"  used  in  this 
sense,  is  so  broad  it  can  hardly  carry  a  value 
judgment.  In  the  extreme  version  of  a  Taine 
or  a  Brunetiere  the  interpretation  of  literature 
through  biological  metaphors  has  serious  de' 
fedts,  and  Comparative  Literature  has  cer' 
tainly  suffered  its  share  of  the  resultant  con' 
fusion.  But  the  trouble  is  general  rather  than 
special,  affeefting  every  field  of  literary  ^dy. 

Mr.  Putnam's  insi^nce  that  literary 
dies  should  ^ress  “an  hi^rical  comprehension 
of  the  forces  which  are  at  work  today,"  par' 
ticularly  such  forces  as  Fascism  and  Commun' 
ism,  brings  up  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem. 
His  remark  is  undoubtedly  valid  with  respedt 
to  the  general  field  of  literary  criticism;  but 
when  one  recalls  the  relation  between  Amer' 
ican  academic  criticism  and  college  teaching, 
it  becomes  clear  that  a  di^ineftion  is  possible. 
No  doubt  it  is  changing  the  subjeA  to  bring 
up  teaching;  but  moA  of  our  comparatives  are 
teachers,  and  Mr.  Putnam's  remarks  will 
naturally  seem  to  them  to  have  relation  to 
teaching  as  well  as  to  the  greater  world  of 
literate  discourse. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  dialectic  materiali^ 
may  be  right  when  they  declare  that  no  thought 
can  be  impartial,  that  what  we  think  springs 
inevitably  from  our  economic  ^tus.  If  I  say 
that,  accepting  neither  Fascism  nor  Commun' 
ism,  I  can  make  an  impartial  ^udy  of  both,  the 
Mancie  will  retort  that  I  am  merely  condudting 
an  examiiution  of  these  frameworks  of  refer' 
ence  from  within  another,  namely,  that  of  the 
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bourgeoisie.  Any  interpretation  of  a  sy^m 
of  ideas  is  subjedt  to  the  accusation  of  partial' 
ity,  and  of  partiality  of  the  mo^  insidious  sort 
— bias  arising  from  the  subconscious  sense  of 
economic  advantage. 

Under  the  circum^nces,  I  for  one  believe 
the  teacher  should  ^ive  above  all  to  avoid 
indodtrination,  and  this  is  increasingly  diffi' 
cult  as  one  nears  the  present.  I  am  aware  that 
indodtrination  occurs  inevitably,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  possible  to  ^ress  a  method  rather 
than  a  dodtrine.  It  is  not  so  imp>ortant  to  teach 
indents  what  one  thinks  about  Fascism,  as 
it  is  to  teach  them  a  technique  of  analysis,  to 
form  in  them  the  habit  of  looking  for  the 
tacit  assumptions  underlying  all  articulate 
discourse.  The  point  as  I  see  it  is  to  try  with 
any  means  at  hand  to  give  the  ^dent  the  itch 
to  see  beyond  que^ions,  to  impart  to  him  the 
sense  of  intelledtual  horizons.  This  can  be  done 
more  easily  with  books  which  have  acquired 
some  ability  of  status  and  concerning  which 
pjartisan  emotion  does  not  arise  so  violently 
as  it  does  in  connedtion  with  more  contempiO' 
rary  works,  beclouding  the  que^ion  of  meth' 
odology  and  precipitating  argument  before  a 
technique  of  inve^igation  and  discussion  can 
even  be  sugge^d. 

But  I  realize  Mr.  Putnam  is  not  thinking 
primarily  about  teaching,  that  he  is  really 
criticizing  the  Genteel  Tradition  in  literary 
Judies,  with  its  enormous  wa^  of  brains 
and  energy  through  its  deliberate  avoidance 
of  the  rough'and'tumble  controversies  of  the 
present  day.  I  think  I  dislike  the  Genteel  Tni' 
dition  in  literary  criticism  as  much  as  he  does, 
and  can  only  approve  of  his  attack  on  it.  Even 
Julien  Benda,  the  famous  enemy  of  the  clerks 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  the 
service  of  nationali^ic  cults,  recently  an' 
nounced  that,  disliking  all  politics  as  ugly,  he 
nevertheless  embraces  the  politics  of  the  Left 
because  at  lea^  its  philosophy  is  seemly.  Such 
a  ^p  is  inevitable.  The  critic  can  not  avoid 
having  an  attitude;  and  one's  attitudes  toward 
the  problems  of  the  present  are  implicit  in  any 
writing  about  literature. 

What  we  have  a  right  to  demand  in  all 
criticism  is  that  its  ultimate  references  shall 
not  be  unconscious — that  the  writer's  assumpv 
tions  shall  not  be  merely  inadvertent.  If  the 
scholar  points  with  pride  to  the  faA  that  in 
ordering  our  conception  of  the  p)a4t,  he  is 
transforming  the  only  medium  through  which 
the  pja^  can  affect  us,  he  mu^  realize  and  accept 
the  immense  responsibility  of  this  very  frd. 
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And  here,  of  course,  we  reach  a  point  where 
there  can  hardly  be  a  di^inciion  between  a 
Doan's  fundtion  on  the  one  hand  as  critic  and 
scholar,  and  on  the  other  as  teacher.  In  the 
end  a  nun  teaches,  as  he  writes,  what  he 
knows — I  almo^  said,  what  he  is:  so  that  it 
does  not  matter  a  great  deal  what  books  the 
teacher  begins  talking  about.  If  he  himself  has 
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a  passiorute  intere^  in  literature.  Comparative 
or  otherwise,  and  in  the  things  of  the  minds 
if  he  is  alive  in  the  world  of  thought  of  the 
present  day;  if  he  has  the  sense  of  life —  he  will 
impart  what  is  of  value  in  him  to  the  ftudent; 
who  can  learn  an5rthing  at  all.  And  this,  being 
a  counsel  of  perfection,  can  perhaps  serve  as 
a  peroration. — Southern  MethodiA  University. 


PIETRO  MIGNOSI,  APOLOGIST 
OF  THE  NEW  ITALY 

By  O.  FORST  DE  BATTAGLIA 


MIGNOSI'S  varied,  thoughtful  and  power¬ 
ful  work  is  fed  by  the  same  Yearns  as 
Papini’s.  Giuliotti’s,  Borsi's,  Borgese’s,  Sal- 
vadori’s,  Manacorda’s,  from  a  religious  fervor 
contontly  kindled  afresh  by  the  memory  of 
an  unbelief  that  has  been  overcome,  from  a 
passionate  experience  of  life  and  an  eager 
sympathy  with  the  advance  of  his  country. 
His  rich  and  splendid  work  wins  its  way  out 
of  a  ferment  of  disquietude,  out  of  the  agita¬ 
tion  which  is  the  lot  of  every  new-born  Chris¬ 
tian,  into  a  harmonious  ^rong  completeness, 
inner  and  outer. 

Early  matured  and  delicate — but  not  sad, 
like  the  sickly,  doubting  youths  of  Hofmanns¬ 
thal  and  the  fin-de-si^le — Mignosi  came  to 
literature  while  ^ill  a  schcwlboy.  When  the 
war  broke  out,  the  poet,  who  celebrated  his 
nineteenth  birthday  on  the  bloody  day  of 
Scrajevo,  was  editor  of  a  little  pericxlical 
with  the  significant  name  T^uotx)  Romanticis' 
mo.  He  knew  and  loved  not  only  the  Italian 
Romanticis  but  the  German,  French,  and 
English,  and  he  has  taken  to  heart  the  warning 
vdiich  occurs  in  Romanticism’s  nobler  docu¬ 
ment:  “In  the  beginning  was  the  deed.” 

The  volunteer  Mignosi  dropped  his  bcx>ks 
and  went  to  war,  in  October,  1915.  Three 
years  later  he  came  home,  with  the  rank  of 


captain,  with  glorious  wounds  and  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  decorations;  and  accuSmed  to 
fighting  as  he  had  become,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  journalise  war  which  raged  in  a 
nominally  peaceful  Italy.  Battaglie  Popolari 
was  the  name  of  the  political  weekly  vdiich 
he  now  took  charge  of;  besides  this,  he  edited 
three  or  four  literary  sheets  which  followed 
each  other  with  changing  titles. .It  was  the 
period  ju^  before  the  FasciS  came  to  power. 
From  the  beginning  of  that  movement,  Mignosi 
allied  himself  with  the  party  of  order  and 
Chri^ian  tradition. 

He  was  the  soul  and  the  guiding  spirit  of 
the  Studio  Palermitano,  a  free  school  of 
Catholic  thought  in  Palermo;  in  1928,  vdien 
the  waves  of  political  unre^  had  quieted 
down,  he  founded  the  influential  periodical 
which  he  ^ill  controls  and  whose  name  is  a 
program.  La  Tradizione.  The  fates  have  not 
made  his  way  an  easy  one.  Although  he  is  a 
scholar  of  extraordinary  keenness  and  informa¬ 
tion,  he  was  assigned  to  a  subordinate  position 
in  the  teaching  of  his  subjeeft,  philosophy,  in 
the  University  of  his  native  city.  The  com¬ 
plete  domination  of  Crocean  idealism  ftill 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  decided  opponents 
of  that  position  to  reach  secure  professorships 
in  the  higher  in^itutions.  In  raising  the  means 
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for  carrying  out  his  work  he  mu^  lean  con- 
Aantly  on  friends  and  he  is  never  free  from 
worries  as  to  the  material  conditions  necessary 
for  independent  creative  work.  He  complains 
in  a  touching  song  about  the  death  of  his  only 
daughter;  even  the  child’s  little  bed  had  to  be 
sold  into  the  hands  of  unfeeling  Grangers :  “We 
are  so  poor!” 

But  in  this  poverty,  which  is  a  burden  borne 
not  with  slavLh  resignation  but  with  Latin 
pride,  Mignosi  also  6nds  joy  and  happiness. 
He  is  proud  of  it  as  others  are  proud  of  their 
noble  birth.  In  several  of  his  letters  to  me  he 
says  repeatedly,  “Sono  povero,  oh  quanto  po- 
vero!”  And  that  is  not  a  complaint.  In  the 
same  tone  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  rejoiced  at  his 
renunciation  of  earthly  goods.  The  poet  refuses 
to  complain  to  God,  for  hunun  power  does 
rx)t  suffice  to  bear  both  the  burden  of  the 
Divine  Word  and  the  sack  in  which  the  coins 
jingle.  In  the  collection  Richezza  e  povertd  we 
iK)t  only  find  a  leitmotif  of  Migrwsi’s  philoso- 
phy,  namely  practical  obedience  to  the  mes' 
sage  of  the  Gospel;  we  learn  also  the  basic 
law  of  his  work  and  his  thinking,  both  of  which 
arc  deeply  rooted  in  Schola^ic  and  Socratic 
dialectics.  There  is  a  setting-up  of  two  op¬ 
posing  concepts  and  a  selection  of  one  of  them 
as  true,  good,  and  beautiful.  That  is  the  method 
of  the  philosopher  wffio  never  forgets  he  is  a 
poet,  and  of  the  poet  who  is  con^antly  aware 
of  his  duty  to  wisdom.  On  one  of  the  fir^ 
pages  of  the  colleAion  Crescere  Mignosi  asks, 
“What  is  poetry?”  and  his  answer  is  like  the 
neat  solution  of  a  problem  according  to  the 
rules  of  logic:  the  theme  at  the  top,  a  geiretic 
definition,  and  a  clearly  worked  out  conclusion. 
Or  he  touches  the  la^  my^ry,  death.  Again 
the  antithesis;  “Vecchi  e  giovani”;  not  old 
people,  who  are  so  closely  and  so  widely 
connected  with  life,  ought  to  die,  but  “we,  the 
young.  .  .  ,  who  are  dedicated  to  death,  who 
have  promised  ourselves  to  frme  and  who  are 
without  children.” 

At  times  \xffien  the  philosopher  has  at  leaA 
apparently  and  formally  vanished  we  hear 
an  appreciative  connoisseur  of  world  liter¬ 
ature.  Motifs  fly  to  him  from  every¬ 
where;  they  are  interpreted  anew  and  trans¬ 
formed;  they  are  related  entirely  to  the  poet’s 
own  difficult  fete.  Mignosi  lo^  his  only  little 
daughter;  in  setting  up  a  poetic  monument  to 
her  he  does  so  in  unmi^kable  imitation  of  the 
moft  touching  confession  of  a  fether’s  sorrow: 
Trenny,  a  poem  which  the  Polish  poet  Jan 
Kochanowski  dedicated  to  his  little  Ursala 
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thiee  and  a  half  centuries  ago.  We  also  come 
to  know  the  poor  Catio  randagio  who  is  driven 
from  the  church  into  which  he  had  gone  to  lay 
his  sorrow  and  his  feithfiilness  on  the  ^teps  of 
the  altar — Jammes  or,  to  mention  ar  other 
Pole,  Jan  Witker,  has  given  expression  to 
something  similar. 

How  closely  life  and  poetry  are  united  in 
Mignosi  is  further  illu^rated  in  numerous 
other  examples,  among  them  the  ^nzas  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  penitent  memory  of  a  boyhood 
indiscretion,  into  which  he  had  been  nu'sled 
by  another  person’s  folly.  The  boy  who  had 
previously  approached  every  prie^  with 
respedt  was  taught  to  jeer  and  shout  at  the 
black  robes  wherever  they  might  appear,  and 
twenty  years  later  the  poet  asks  a  blessing  from 
those  whom  he  had  ridiculed. 

Mignosi  the  thinker  has  passed  from  im¬ 
planted  unbelief  and  pride  to  wise  humility. 
This  change  to  be  sure  cannot  be  traced  in 
all  of  his  scholarly  books  which,  in  so  far  as 
they  have  philosophic  value,  all  belong  to  the 
epoch  of  his  reacquired  Catholicism.  They 
deal  with  the  theory  of  knowledge — here  an 
essay  of  the  twenty-one-year-old  writer.  La 
tragedia  del  Pensiero,  was  the  pioneering 
venture — and  formal  logic:  Introduzione  alia 
dialettica,  L'Idealismo,  Critica  dell'Identitd, 
Comoscarza  e  trascendenza,  Ragione  o  rivC' 
lazione;  they  deal  also  with  ae^etics;  the 
basic  analysis  of  Arte  e  Rivelazione,  Idee  sull' 
Arte,  and  there  are  separate  discussions  of 
Schelling  and  Schopenhauer. 

Mignosi  champions  a  kind  of  Latin-Catho¬ 
lic  exi^ntial  philosophy  which  seeks  harmony 
between  life  and  thought.  To  reason,  according 
to  Mignosi,  belongs  the  preparatory,  clarifying 
role  Intuition  then  comprehends  the  relating 
of  the  feds  acquired  in  critical  examination 
of  the  senses  and  judgment.  But  it  is  (Xily 
illumirution  that  brings  us  near  to  absolute 
truth  to  the  degree  in  which  this  is  possible  | 
for  us  mortals.  The  prudent  Sicilian  thinb 
that  mod  people  have  always  had  intelligence 
and  the  fird  dage  of  knowledge  is  therefore  the  | 
common  property  of  everyone  of  average 
ability.  Intuition,  however,  is  a  privilege,  and  ) 
illumination  is  always  grace. 

One  observes  the  numerous  contadts  with  ‘ 
the  mod  recent  thought  in  Germany.  Life  with  i 

an  heroic  interpretation  presents  for  Mignosi 
the  subjed  matter,  the  law  and  the  goal  of 
every  great  creative  work.  One  perceives 
further,  even  though  one  may  not  have  read 
the  hearty  dedication  to  the  Abbe  Bremond  of 
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Arte  e  Rivelazione,  how  deeply  the  author  is 
indebted  to  the  highly  gifted  French  critic. 
For  Mignosi  too.  prayer  and  poetry  dwell 
close  together  in  the  realm  of  the  soul.  Still  the 
Italian  poet  is  not  to  be  measured  according 
to  either  French  or  German  ^ndards.  As 
againA  Bremond,  Mignosi  defends  the  didadtic 
element  in  literature  and  denies  the  pos' 
ability  of  a  possie  pure.  And  we  find  again 
in  Mignosi  that  Latin  discipline  of  the 
my^erious  which  in  Spain  had  given  value 
to  the  will  to  order  of  a  Juan  de  la  Cruz  and 
a  Teresa  of  Avila  even  in  my^ical  ec^sy. 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  the  theori^ 
has  not  only  exemplified  his  theories  in  his  own 
lyric  poetry;  in  several  di^inguished  critical 
studies  he  has  sought  a  basis  for  his  views 
on  Italian  hi^ory.  La  poesia  italiana  di  queSto 
secob,  the  sketches  Profili  e  problemi,  Li-nee  di 
UTUi  ftoria  della  nuova  poesia  italiana,  Proble' 
tna  del  romanzo  italiano,  and  finally  also  II 
segreto  di  Pirandelb,  are  above  all  important 
because  they  show  the  religious  charadter  of 
all  essentially  Italian  poetry. 

In  these  books  of  literary  hi^ory,  the  his' 
torical  contemplation  of  which  corresponds 
to  Mignosi’s  innermo^  self,  he  has  not  only 
the  merit  of  having  grasped  new  things  and 
presented  them  convincingly;  he  is  also  the 
herald  of  many  misjudged  and  unknown  au' 
thors.  Men  like  Anile,  Manacorda,  Cesareo, 
Giuliotti,  Novaro,  Pa^rino,  Angellini,  d’Ab 
ba.  Pea, — ^he  was  the  fir^  to  eAimate  them 
at  their  real  value;  he  has  contributed  to  the 
fame  of  Papini,  Borgese,  and  Ada  Negri;  he 
has  helped  brilliant  younger  talents  like  Bet' 
gellini,  Ugo  Betti,  Tito  Casini,  Tissi,  Falla- 
cara,  Gino  Novelli,  Zenfrognini.  In  the  series 
Conoscence,  which  he  publishes,  he  makes 
an  effort  to  present  to  Italian  readers  such 
foreign  poets  as  Paul  Claudel,  Mauriac,  Le 
Cardonnel,  Daniel-Rops  and  Emile  Baumann; 
the  Englishman  Thompson;  and  the  Hun¬ 
garian  M^. 

Now  it  might  appear  that  this  survey  of 
Mignosi’s  philosophical  and  creative  adtivity, 
his  literary  apo^late  and  soUcitous  criticism, 
does  full  juAice  to  his  achievement.  By  no 
means.  This  genuine  Italian  uotno  universale 
bas  also  produced  a  notable  drama  and  perfedt 
Tories. 

His  one  play  is  quite  without  doubt  one  of 
the  mo^  ^eply-moving  Chri^ian  tragedies 
of  recent  world  literature.  An  effedt  of 
originality  is  above  all  achieved  by  bringing 
the  plot  into  the  liturgical  sphere  of  the  lioly 


sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Less  fortunate  is  the 
notion  of  choosing  the  miraculous  cure  of  a 
feeble-minded  boy  as  the  subjedt  of  this  play. 
Perhaps  Mignosi  would  have  succeeded  better 
in  a  second  attempt  at  drama.  Rapid  success 
was  his  as  a  writer  of  prose. 

The  Terza  Italia  has  found  in  Mignosi  one 
of  its  greater  ^ry-tellers.  For  this  is  the 
theme  of  his  novels:  heroic  adtion,  sacrifice 
and  renunciation  for  the  sake  of  the  Father- 
land;  voluntary  penance  for  the  moments  of 
human  weakness  during  which  passion  threat¬ 
ened  to  conquer  duty  or  selfishness  scorned  the 
inviolable  barriers  of  laws  human  and  divine. 
A  fool  of  God,  the  prieA  Michele  Ingabbietta, 
is  a  teacher  at  the  secondary  school;  its  director 
is  Cavahere  Mangelli,  a  covetous,  ambitious 
climber,  vdiose  face  reveals  nevertheless  the 
traces  of  approaching  death;  and  the  direc¬ 
tor’s  wife,  Lucia,  a  Potiphar’s  wife  in  duo¬ 
decimo  format,  jibes  and  tempts,  leads  and 
seduces.  And  all  around,  the  confusion  of 
Masonic  Italy  of  the  pre-Fasci^  epoch;  at 
intervals  the  eternal  splendor  of  Sicily  and  the 
everla^ng  beauty,  kindness  and  prudence 
of  its  children.  In  the  mid^  of  this  environ¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  modem  appearance  of  the 
personages  need  not  di^rb  us,  Don  Michele 
acquires  through  suffering  the  “Perfetta  Lcti- 
zia,”  the  Franciscan  happiness  of  service  to 
one’s  neighbor;  he  eases  and  transfigures  the 
bitter  la*  moments  of  his  doomed  persecutor, 
the  diredtor. 

L'Azzabra:  Tito,  the  son  of  the  landowner, 
Diego  Massaro,  is  half  unconsciously  but  tor- 
mentingly  in  love  with  his  delicate,  capricious 
si^r-in-law,  the  widow  of  his  brother,  Maric- 
chia.  Love  and  hate,  released  in  a  scene  vkdiich 
touches  the  borders  of  the  permissible,  force 
the  awkward,  reserved,  rough  man  and  the 
spoiled,  ill-humored,  nervous  woman  into  a 
scuffle  which  ends  in  an  embrace,  their  bodies 
having  touched  each  other  in  the  druggie. 
But  even  here  the  senses  are  restrained  by  the 
memory  of  the  dead  brother.  It  is  only  after  the 
Storm  has  ceased  to  rage,  after  the  purifying 
tempest,  that  there  may  be  hope  of  cheerful 
weather.  And  then  Tito  and  Maricchia  fall 
into  each  other’s  arms  again,  this  time  for  life. 

The  masterpiece  of  Mignosi’s  narrative 
prose,  and  of  all  his  work  to  date,  Gioia  d'a' 
gave,  signifies  a  poetic  revelation  even  in  its 
symbolic  title:  ju^  before  it  dies  the  agave 
exp»eriences  its  bloom-period,  its  higher  joy. 
Not  otherwise  is  it  with  the  hero  of  this  b^k, 
an  ordinary  office  employee,  a  pitiable  wretch 
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dreams  only  of  low  and  Beeting  enjoy'  that  the  beginnings  of  Azzalora  and  Cioia 
ment  and  of  the  comfortable  prolongation  of  d'agave  remind  one  respectively  of  the  great 
his  empty  exigence;  he  is  privileged  in  the  end  novel  of  Manzoni  and  of  Anna  Karenina;  that 
to  become  the  new  Italy’s  unknown  soldier,  the  widely-read  author  owed  something  to 
A  selBsh  slacker  becomes  a  volunteer  Bghter.  Verga,  Foga22aro,  Borgese,  Flaubert;  but  on 
The  Onorevole  Bazaoro  and  the  lodge  have  the  whole  his  prose  has  the  independent  char- 
loft  one  of  their  faithful  to  whom  they  no  after  of  a  creation  due  essentially  only  to  him- 
longer  can  offer  anything;  for  he  has  renounced  self,  to  life  and  to  grace, 
the  blessing  of  soiled  hands.  And,  in  expefting  It  is  not  to  be  considered  independently 
to  forego  all  future  happiness  on  earth,  there  of  the  literature  of  Fascift  Italy  and  it  belongs 
is  revealed  to  young  Giacxhi  the  laft  joy  of  the  to  the  enduring  possession  of  the  world  liter- 
aging  agave:  the  splendor  of  moft  exalted  ature  of  our  time.  The  achievement  of  the 
duties  comes  into  bloom.  Expiating  and  al-  thinker  and  the  critic,  the  poet  and  the  novel- 
ready  redeemed  he  travels  forth  to  meet  death,  ift,  Pietro  Mignosi,  is  a  diftinft  voicx  from  the 
It  may  well  be  that  the  great  realiftic  nar-  harmonious  manifoldness  of  the  present-day 
rators  furnish  mcxlels  for  Mignosi’s  technique;  literature  of  his  revived  fet'ierland. — Vierma. 


THE  RECENT  FRENCH  THEATER 

By  HARRY  KURZ 

WITH  Dumas,  Augier,  Becque,  Hervieu  being  such  national  monftrosities  as  are  at 
and  Brieux,  the  sentiments  which  present  staggering  about  in  Europe.  If  whole 
animated  charaefters  and  made  them  aft  in  nations,  like  barbaric  protagonifts  masked 
logical  patterns  were  clear  and  definable,  and  buskined,  are  gripped  in  hideously  dis- 
One  could  in  any  play  watch  the  course  of  torted  ideologies,  what  wonder  if  the  in¬ 
love,  of  avarice,  of  ambition,  of  revenge,  of  dividual  playwright  reflefts  a  tortured  diffused 
vice,  all  usual  dramatic  forces  which  motivate  consciousness  in  his  groping  creations?  ■ 
aftion,  involve  clash  and  climax,  and  subside  If  one  word  had  to  be  chosen  to  designate 
relentlessly  into  a  reasonable  denouement.  conveniently  this  new  charafteriftic  of  the 
One  cannot,  however,  make  even  a  slight  French  ftage,  it  might  well  be  “anxiety.” 

acquaintance  with  the  poft-war  French  Woiry  was  the  intelleftual  pre-occupation  ^ 

theater,  with  plays  like  those  cf  Lenormand,  with  the  old  set  of  dramatic  circumftanccs 
Crommelynck,  Giraudoux,  Duhamel,  and  many  that  faced  pre-war  charafters;  anxiety  is  its 
others,  without  becoming  increasingly  aware  present  day  pathological  counterpart.  It  is 

that  those  ancient,  clearly  formulated  urges  to  the  integrity  and  honor  of  these  modem  j 

that  drove  the  aftion  of  the  pre-war  play  to  writers  that  they  respond  so  sensitively  to  the 

its  climax  have  been  transformed  into  vague  wild,  unsettling  winds  of  contemporary  living.  I 
and  indefinable  complexities  which  almoft  Perhaps  they  have  loft  faith  in  the  thrilling  i 
forbid  analysis.  This  new  intricacy  of  dram-  expression  of  the  broad  visions  which  their 
atic  motive  power  is  presumably  the  result  genius  iitftinftively  inspires,  and  are  seeking 
of  the  influence  of  Doftoevsky  and  Freud,  ex-  inftead  to  fteady  their  own  disquiet  in  an 
emplified  by  such  brilliant  foreign  exponents  uneasy  psychological  expressionism  which 
as  Chekhov,  Pirandello  and  O’Neill,  and  en-  darts  breathlessly  all  over  their  ftage,  in  fits 
couraged  by  the  very  nature  of  our  poft-war  and  ftarts,  as  unexpefted  as  the  vibrations  of 
period  of  bewilderment  which  has  called  into  taut  human  nerves  can  well  render. 
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To  get  some  taAe  of  this  tragic  whimsical- 
ity  with  its  discouraged  abandonment  of  the 
old  article  frameworks,  one  might  do  well 
to  read  in  sequence  such  plays  as  Terre  inhu' 
maine  of  Curel,  L'Enfant  malade  of  Coolus, 
Pecheurs  d'ombres  of  &rment,  Jean  de  la  Lune 
of  Achard,  Tripes  d'or  of  Crommelynck,  and 
end  this  augmenting  paroxysm  of  aberration 
with  the  terrifying,  absurd  Tour  Eiffel  of  Coc¬ 
teau. 

Or,  if  the  reading  is  to  be  limited  to  one 
author  alone  picturing  this  eerie  sublunar 
landscape  of  the  soul,  then  the  pbys  of  Crom- 
melynck,  Steve  Passeur,  Achard,  Lenormand, 
Giraudoux,  will  neatly  do  the  job.  In  these 
authors  and  in  others,  such  as  Codteau,  Amiel, 
Boussac  de  Saint-Marc,  Romains  and  Duha- 
mel,  we  view  a  refrangible  but  di^rted 
prism  of  personality,  broken  into  multiferious 
vibrations  of  the  known  and  unknown  self, 
weird  perceptions  of  the  subconscious  as 
dramatically  revealing  as  bolts  of  lightning 
and  as  sundering,  all  in  a  heavy-laden  eledtric 
atmosphere  of  perplexity  and  anguish.  The 
world  of  dreams  and  phantoms  seems  to  have 
become  the  adtual  ^ge  and  the  tenuous 
borderline  between  the  wonted  realm  of 
reality  and  iiiugitution  has  vanished.  The 
charadters  in  these  plays  never  venture  to  say 
in  what  their  reality  consi^,  since  each  cf 
them  mu^  for  himself  recreate  the  palpable 
world  and,  in  groping,  obtuse  language,  trans¬ 
late  his  inner  vision  so  that  it  may  clumsily 
coincide  with  the  corresponding  experience 
of  other  beings.  In  this  unattainable  queA,  the 
clearly  implied  accompaniment  for  each  crea¬ 
ture  immured  in  an  awful  isolation  is  a  gather¬ 
ing  anxiety,  which  furnishes  the  dramatic  plot. 

Edmond  See,  commenting  on  the  charadter 
of  Nico  in  Lenormand 's  Le  Temps  eft  un  songe, 
describes  him  as  *"a  poor  being  sick  in  his  mind 
who,  weary  of  seeking  in  vain  the  meaning  of 
life,  resorts  to  suicide  as  a  hopeful  means  of 
finding  beyond  death  some  certainty.  His  in- 
si^nce  on  tormenting  himself  by  setting  him¬ 
self  unanswerable  que^ions  concerning  him¬ 
self,  his  de^iny,  and  all  that  surrounds  him, 
is  not  that  a  sign  of  anxiety?” 

And  Philippe  Soupault  adds  sardonically  on 
the  same  theme:  “He  is  very  thirty  and  is 
always  slaking  his  thirst.” 

Perhaps  amid^  all  these  modem  plays,  there 
is  no  better  example  of  this  self-vivisedtion, 
this  lurid  attempt  to  create  a  cruel  reality  out 
of  the  of  the  subconscious  than  Cromme- 
lynck’s  Cocu  magnifique. 


We  come  back  then  to  anxiety,  a  resultant 
of  the  entity’s  loneliness  before  the  world’s 
bewildering  complexity  as  well  as  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  inner  resources  to  forge  a  dependable 
spiritual  ^adfa^ness  ami<M  the  mad  shifting 
of  fadt  and  dream.  Something  akin  to  this  psy¬ 
chological  harassment  has  once  before  colored 
the  literary  expression  of  an  epoch.  The  dis¬ 
turbing  pages  from  Rousseau’s  Julie  in  which 
Lord  Bom^on  dissedts  Saint-Brieux’s  urge  to 
self-annihilation,  the  re^less  boredom  of 
Chateaubriand’s  Rene,  and  more  particularly 
the  somber  letters  of  Senancour’s  Obermann, 
the  disillusion  and  cynicism  of  the  earlier 
Fauft  and  the  burdened  vagaries  of  Byron’s 
Childe  Harolde,  all  come  to  mind  as  we  peer 
sympathetically  at  these  groping  modems  and 
our  age.  The  bewilderment  of  today  seems 
different  however,  from  that  of  our  Romantic 
forbears  a  century  and  more  ago.  Our  writers 
today  do  not  seem  to  be  seeking  eagerly  for  a 
centralizing  inner  meaning  of  life.  Such  a  que^ 
would  lend  a  hopeful  significance  and  unity 
to  the  arti^ic  manife^tions  of  their  spirit. 
They  seem  rather  to  be  contented  with  a  fitful 
evocation  of  disconnected  ^tes  of  conscious¬ 
ness  for  which  tfrey  dive  deeply  into  the  hidden 
pools  of  our  being.  Their  task  is  accomplished 
if  they  bring  up  in  their  seines  these  submerged 
shards  of  the  submarine  self.  Theirs  is  a  malaise 
of  psychopathic  revelation,  induced  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  sense  of  insecurity  in  a  quicksand 
world,  a  devouring  doubt  as  to  whether  there  is 
at  all  a  rock-ribbed  foundation  to  an  unasccr- 
tainable  truth,  and  a  paralyzing  irresolution 
before  the  crazy  compass  of  these  uncharted 
regions  of  subconsciousness.  Our  dramatic 
thus  communicate  to  their  charadters  their 
own  uncertainty  as  they  perform  the  ritual 
of  self-vivisedtion,  peering  anxiously  within 
to  fathom  the  brooding  ^gnancies  of  the 
buried  life,  clamorously  summoning  to  mani- 
fe^tion  on  the  ^ge  every  tint  and  shadow 
of  the  rich  dream  world  sheltered  in  our  in- 
mo^,  calling  upon  it  as  in  a  mediumi^ic  seance 
to  become  vocal  and  galvanize  the  physical 
body  into  irresponsible  adion. 

The  modern  French  dage,  hke  that  of 
O’Neill  and  Pirandello,  is  dominantly  patho¬ 
logical  and  its  newed  tempos  are  a  daring 
refledtion  of  contemporary  exacerbation.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war,  Lenormand  could  get  only  two 
of  his  plays  on  the  dage,  Les  Possedes  and 
Poussiere.  Today  his  clinical  theater  and  that  of 
his  successful  confreres  refledts  a  tormented 
date  of  mind  charadteridic  of  our  epoch,  un- 
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dcr^tandable  to  the  modern  spec?tator  in  its 
incertitudes,  deeply  lining  in  him  the  sym' 
pathetic  vibrations  set  in  motion  by  modern 
living  with  all  its  inner  trepidations,  its 
menacing  sense  of  futility,  its  no^lgic  realiza' 
tion  of  the  loss  of  ^adying  generous  per- 
spedtives. 

There  is  one  modem  dramatist  boldly  dif- 
ferent  from  mo^  of  the  others  although  he 
seems  to  have  temporarily  deserted  the  thea' 
ter  as  his  medium,  who  has  exerted  a  clear' 
drawn  effort  to  exteriorize  on  his  ^ge  the 
political  and  economic  realities  of  our  con- 
temporary  world.  In  plays  like  KnocJ^,  Trou' 
hadec  saisi  par  la  debauche,  le  Didtateur,  Musse, 
and  especially  in  Jean  le  Maufranc,  Jules  Ro' 
mains  has  wittily  pictured  po^'war  man 
teeing  anxiously  one  set  of  new  values  after 
another  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  adapt  him¬ 
self  to  his  baffling  environment.  And  in  his 
Cromedeyre'le'Vieil,  he  has  woven  a  wise 
gigantic  raci^  symphony  which  causes  the 
Hitlerian  emotionalism  to  dwindle  into  an 
even  more  hideous  cacaphony. 

The  que^ion  naturally  comes  up  whether 
this  modem  pathological  theater  is  thus  to 
be  cavalieily  dismissed  as  a  symptom  of  our 
contemporary  disease  and  whether  the 
descriptive  term — anxiety — is  sufficient  and 
inclusive.  Are  these  new  plays  merely 
evidences  of  a  phase  through  which  we  are 
passing,  and  will  they  some  day  be  barely 
mentioned  in  the  va^  museum  of  literature  as 
monuments,  like  so  many  others,  to  the  mys¬ 
terious  and  ever  recurrent  forces  that  atte^ 
the  Icng  record  of  human  disa^er?  While  it  is 
presumably  true  that  the  really  great  works 
of  eternity  may  not  be  forged  in  such  a  time 
of  agitated  creation,  it  is  equally  dependable 
that  from  this  agonized  travail,  a  new  form 
of  the  theater  mu^  be  bom.  As  the  vision  of 
our  dramatics  clarifies  and  their  sense  of 
direction  becomes  more  insi^ent,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  mightily  striving  in  essence 
to  pi(fture  regions  of  the  soul  never  explored  be¬ 
fore,  all  of  the  subconscious  with  its  revet  bera¬ 
ting  echoes  that  they  can  gather  and  diffuse. 
The  tendency  of  their  art  will  be,  more  and 
more  to  seize  and  convey,  if  necessary  by  an 
undreamed  process  of  expression,  a  new  con¬ 
cept  of  man,  man  with  all  the  nuances  of  his 
forming  thought,  with  all  his  inner  life  in 
the  very  aeft  of  emergence,  with  his  dreams 
and  his  unspoken  awareness,  man  in  total  so 
far  we  are  able  to  grasp  him  as  a  complete 
unit.  As  our  authors  move  consi^ntly  on¬ 


ward  to  achieve  this  Cyclopean  task,  their 
present-day  anxiety  will  be  widened  into  new 
vision,  and  they  will  eventually  create  a 
medium  far  greater  than  realist  drama,  more 
veracious  than  the  measly  slice  of  life,  more 
rich  than  the  segmented  logicalities  of  the 
19th  century  ^tage.  They  will  in  their  own 
new  way  express  the  unchanging  tragic 
eternities  that  figure  in  Eschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  and  Racine. 
Presently,  from  this  purposeful  theater  with 
its  restless  energetic  creators,  unafraid  to 
dramatize  the  multifarious  fracftional  personal¬ 
ities  of  a  single  character,  some  genius  will 
arise  to  achieve,  perhaps  with  the  help  of 
broadca^ing  and  receiving  mechanisms  of 
which  we  already  have  rudimentary  forms, 
a  superb  fusion,  a  vigorous  dazzling  mani- 
fe^tion  of  the  complete  man  with  his  inmo^ 
resonances  as  explicit  as  until  recently  his  ac- 
cuAomed  manife^tion  by  voice  and  geAure 
have  been.  O'Neill  was  hewing  tc  the  line 
although  his  medium  has  the  grace  of  the  deck- 
tumbling  albatross  when  he  invented  his 
curious  double  dialogue.  The  future  dramatit 
temming  directly  from  the  momentous  new 
theater  of  France  will,  with  the  aid  of  some 
undreamt  technique,  achieve  a  subtler  simul¬ 
taneous  art. 

Duhamel,  wise  observer  of  his  generation, 
returned  from  the  hell  of  war  and  went  to 
see  plays.  In  the  earlier  years  he  was  filled 
with  dii-gut.  “Everything  seemed  to  me  false, 
absurd,  shot  through  with  inappropriateness 
in  view  of  our  epoch.  .  .  with  its  formidable 
problems  that  con^itute  the  agony  of  our 
world.  .  .”  Years  later  he  adds  this  comment: 
“For  seven  years  there  has  been  going  on  in  ' 
the  theater  of  France  a  persevering  effoit  at  i 
rebirth,  an  effort  which  commands  resped, 
attracts  sympathy,  and  seems  defined  tri¬ 
umphantly  to  overcome  the  majority  of  our 
preiudices.  .  .  Every  theater  worthy  of  the  | 
name  should  be  a  school  wheie  the  bed  works 
of  the  pad  are  cultivated,  and  at  the  same  * 
time,  an  implement  of  research  and  experiment 
for  the  future.  On  the  tympanum  of  such  a 
theater,  I  should  like  to  see  graven  this  motto, 
both  reasonable  and  daring:  ‘Preserve  and  Dis¬ 
cover’ !’’ 

In  all  forms  of  arts  and  sciences,  it  seems 
hidorically  true  that  Frenchmen  have  been  < 
great  explorers.  It  is  then  no  hazardous  date- 
ment  to  make  that  in  the  field  of  their  dage 
today  will  be  found  the  seed  of  a  great  future 
glory. — University  of  7^ebras\a. 


ARSHAG  TCHOBANIAN,  ARMENIAN 
POET  AND  SCHOLAR 


By  ARMEN  KALFAYAN 


IN  A  PREVIOUS  number  of  Bool^s  Abroad 
I  attempted  to  give  a  bird’s  eye  view  of 
Armenian  Literature.  Today  I  should  like  to 
introduce  one  of  its  mo^  di^inguished  figures: 
Arshag  Tchobanian.  Very  few  writers  of  any 
race  or  nation  have  done  more  for  their  people 
than  has  Tchobanian.  As  he  is  ^ill  adtively 
engaged  in  writing  I  do  not  wish  at  this  time 
to  evaluate  his  literary  achievements,  except 
in  a  very  general  manner.  A  summary  of  his 
life  and  work  to  date  will,  I  think,  serve  my 
immediate  purpose. 

Arshag  Tchobanian  was  born  in  Con^tan' 
tinople  (Now  I^nbul)  in  1872.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  Armenian  in^itutions 
of  the  city,  and  it  is  there  that  he  acquired 
his  profound  love  for  French  literature.  The 
istory  of  the  fir^t  twenty  years  of  his  life  is 
not  unlike  that  of  many  intelledtuals  born  in 
Ea^rn  Europe  and  the  Orient:  he  ^udied 
laboriously,  spent  a  year  in  Paris,  taught 
literature  in  the  schools  at  home,  wrote  for 
the  newspapers,  and  eventually  became 
intere^d  in  the  national  movement. 

The  Armenian  Massacres  of  1895  made  life 
in  Turkey  hazardous  for  young  Armenian 
patriots.  Tchobanian  moved  to  Paris  and  from 
then  on  he  devoted  himself  almo^  entirely  to 
writing  and  to  speaking  on  behalf  of  his  race. 
Today,  at  63,  he  can  look  back  to  some  fifty 
years  of  fruitful  literary  labor;  yet  at  the  same 
time  his  love  for  Armenia  is  as  young  as  ever. 
For  nearly  half  a  century  he  has  collaborated 
in  every  important  plan  that  concerned  the 
welfare  of  his  nation;  political  and  social 
problems  as  well  as  native  literature  and  arts 
have  claimed  his  time  and  energy  He  has  had 
to  travel  extensively  on  every  continent,  in' 
eluding  America,  to  inveAigate,  to  write  and 
to  le(^ture.  He  has  had  the  uncanny  virtue 
of  seeming  to  be  in  several  places  simultaneous' 


ly.  In  spite  of  the  ^rain  of  so  great  an  activity, 
he  has  found  time  to  do  creative  work.  Like 
so  many  of  his  compatriots  Tchobanian  is  bi' 
lingual.  A  considerable  part  of  his  published 
work  is  in  French. 

Tchobanian  made  his  literary  debut  as  a 
poet.  I  fancy  if  he  had  been  bom  in  We^m 
Europe  poetry  would  have  claimed  the  greater 
portion  of  his  talents.  Perhaps  his  mo^  im' 
portant  single  charadleri^ic  is  his  sensibilite. 
I  might  call  him  a  Romantic,  for  Romanticism 
is  something  racially  inherent  with  modem 
Armenian  writers.  I  do  not  mean  the  Roman' 
ticism  that  makes  “school,”  with  loud  formulae 
and  banners,  but  the  kind  which  di^inguishes 
Lamartine  on  one  hand  and  the  Slavic  poets  on 
the  other.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  diflScult 
to  explain  this.  Armenians  have  been  a  vassal 
race  for  centuries.  They  have  lived  as  a  small 
minority  within  a  larger  nation  of  more  or 
less  alien  culture,  religion  and  way  of  life.  The 
fir^  thing  a  normal  Armenian  child  has  wished 
for  is  freedom.  His  growth  into  manhood 
has  been  chiefly  obsessed  by  that  longing:  to 
be  free,  not  only  in  the  political  sense  but  in 
every  possible  meaning  of  the  word.  To  that 
end  the  Armenian  has  expended  all  his  efforts. 
No  matter  where  he  was  or  what  he  was,  a 
poet,  a  banker,  a  merchant  or  a  soldier  of  for' 
tune,  he  has  yearned  to  maintain  the  Armen' 
ian  reality  intadt  and  alive.  This  eternal  hun' 
ger  for  free  racial  expression  has  kept  the 
emotionalism  of  the  Armenian  on  edge.  And 
that  is  why  Tchobanian  is  so  typical  of  his 
race. 

As  a  boy  he  read  Paul  et  Virginie,  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  Robinson  Crusoe.  While  ^ill 
at  school  he  was  translating  Hamlet,  the  In' 
femo  and  Hugo’s  J^inety'Three.  He  saw  his 
name  in  print  for  the  fir^  time  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  in  a  magazine  for  children.  A  large 
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part  of  his  contributions  to  periodicals  during 
his  early  youth  were  translations  from  French 
authors:  Flaubert,  Zola,  Daudet  and  so  on. 
At  nineteen  he  published  his  firA  book  cf 
verse.  The  Voice  of  Dawn,  which  e^blished 
him  among  the  be^  of  the  younger  writers. 
A  year  later  appeared  his  novel  Paper  Glory, 
and  soon  after  two  more  collecftions  of  his 
poems.  These  were  followed  by  a  biography 
of  the  great  Armenian  poet  Bedros  Tourian. 
In  1893  he  published  two  pbys,  a  translation 
of  Daudet's  Froment  jeune  et  Risler  aine  from 
the  novel  and  an  Armenian  drama  called  Dar}{ 
Layers.  They  were  both  performed  on  the 
Armenian  ^ge  in  Ckjnstantinople.  During  the 
two  years  preceding  his  departure  from  Tur' 
key,  Tchobanian  was  publishing  his  own 
review.  The  Flower,  which  brought  together 
the  be^  talent  among  the  Armenian  writers 
of  that  time. 

The  literary  glamour  cf  Paris  in  1895  mu^ 
have  delighted  the  young  poet.  He  had  been 
there  before  as  a  ^dent.  This  time  he  was 
there  to  ^y.  Paris  meant  not  only  freedom 
but  also  greater  adtivity.  His  work  as  a  writer 
and  editor  was  to  continue,  but  there  was 
much  else  he  could  do.  Here  was  a  chance  to 
introduce  Armenia  to  Frenchmen  and  through 
them,  as  he  thought,  to  the  We^m  world.  He 
was  not  a  pioneer  in  this,  as  various  Armen' 
ians  had  attained  diitindtion  in  Europe  before; 
but  these  had  been  isolated  in^nces.  There  had 
been  no  earned  effort  to  centralize  Armenian 
cultural  propaganda.  Tchobanian  was  eminent' 
ly  fitted  for  the  position  of  unoflScial  ambassa' 
dor.  He  do  not  only  was  at  home  in  the  French 
language  and  literature,  but  personally  knew 
various  important  men  of  letters  like  Coppee, 
Zola,  A.  Daudet,  etc. 

In  1898  he  founded  the  literary  monthly 
Anahid,  which  continued  for  twelve  years. 
The  li^  of  his  own  writings  in  it  is  too  long 
to  be  mentioned  here.  In  the  main,  however, 
he  had  a  two  fold  plan:  fir^,  to  bring  to  light 
the  literary  and  artbtic  treasures  of  old  and 
new  Armenia;  second,  to  give,  in  Armenian, 
selected  pages  from  the  mo^  noteworthy 
writers  then  living.  It  is  significant  that  con' 
temporary  poets  like  Mbtral,  Verlaine, 
Heredia,  Mallarme  and  Moreas  were  given 
much  space.  He  also  published  in  book  form 
a  number  of  ^dies  on  Vigny,  Musset, 
Banville,  Anatole  France,  etc.  Also  in  the 
Armenian  language  he  published  several 
critical  editions  and  biographies  of  Armenian 


writers  as  well  as  two  new  collecftions  of  his 
own  poetry. 

The  bibliography  of  his  writings  in  French 
is  equally  rich.  He  began  by  writing  for 
periodicals.  As  early  as  1895,  La  Revue  Blati' 
che  published  a  hi^rical  ^dy  of  Armenia 
by  him.  Mo^  of  his  contributions,  however, 
have  appeared  in  the  Mercure  de  Frarwe. 
These  were  translations  either  of  his  own 
poetry  or  that  of  other  Armenian  poets. 
La  Revue  des  Revues  also  published  a  num- 
ber  cf  his  articles  on  Armenian  hi^ry  and 
literature.  Among  other  reviews  in  which  his 
name  appeared  are  the  Revue  Encyclopedique, 
le  Courrier  Europeen  and  the  Revue  de  Gc' 
neve. 

After  1896,  he  began  to  bring  out  with 
great  regubrity  a  number  of  books  the  mo^ 
of  which  are  intended  to  interpret  Armenbn 
matter?  to  Frenchmen.  How  successful  these 
French  works  have  been  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
I  presume  that  their  sale  record  is  not  impres' 
sive.  Many  of  their  French  readers  mu^  have 
accepted  them  as  sources  of  information.  The 
author’s  numerous  leeftures  on  behalf  of  his 
nation  have  made  him  known  in  France,  as 
elsewhere,  as  a  cultural  propagandbt.  1  should 
add  that  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  distinguish 
in  him  the  poet  from  the  patriot.  And  yet 
those  parts  of  his  writings  which  are  purely 
creative  deserve  a  wider  recognition  than  they 
have  hitherto  received  outside  a  small  group 
of  admirers. 

Tchobanian’s  own  poetry  is  genuine,  warm 
and  thoroughly  unsophi^icated.  The  in' 
fluence  of  nineteenth  century  French  poets 
from  Lamartine  to  the  Symbolics  is  very 
visible  in  his  work.  His  ^tyle  is  limpid,  his 
vocabulary  is  abundant  but  devoid  of  Neat' 
Ea^m  omateness.  Personally  I  prefer  to  read 
him  in  his  rutive  Armenian  which  probably 
is  the  beA  I  have  seen  anywhere.  And  yet 
the  important  pbee  which  Tchobanian  exxu' 
pies  and  will  continue  to  occupy  in  the  history 
of  Armenian  letters  is  due  as  much  to  his 
diligent  erudition  and  schobrship  as  to  his 
undenbble  poetic  talent. — Allegheny  College. 
AAA 

.  .Nietzscheanism  is  a  natural  cult  for 
young  people  of  the  higher  intelledtual  and 
imagirrative  brackets.  It  is  a  very  good  thing 
to  outgrow,  and  no  adult  is  truly  adult  till 
he  has  discarded  it.  A  person’s  maturity  can 
well  be  judged  by  the  distance  he  has  traveled 
from  Nietzscheanism.” — Editorial  in  The 
American  Spectator. 


THINKERS  IN  THE  NEW  GERMANY 


By  GUSTAV  E.  MUELLER 


The  que^ion  has  often  been  put  to  me, 
what  German  philosophy  thinks  today, 
or  even  whether  there  is  any  such  thing  left? 
The  following  survey  is  naturally  very  frag' 
mentary,  based  on  material  submitted  to 
Boo\s  Abroad  by  German  publishers.  But  it 
nevertheless  permits  to  a  certain  extent  an 
answer  to  the  que^ion. 

Nationali^ic  passions  and  preoccupation 
with  racial  beliefs  and  political  dictatorship 
have  not  quite  interrupted  the  continuity  of 
philosophical  work;  they  have  enhanced  the 
weight  and  acftuality  of  many  problems  of 
philosophy. 

Nationalism  naturally  leads  to  a  new  intere^ 
in  philosophy  as  expression  of  national  tradi' 
tions.  We  find  therefore  several  works  which 
deal  with  philosophy  from  this  point  of  view. 
German,  French,  and  English  philosophy  are 
being  presented  in  their  di^indtions  and 
relations. 

This,  in  turn,  brings  out  the  essential 
similarity  in  the  outlines  or  ^ruCtures  of  these 
various  national  philosophies. 

It  is  a  ^ruCture  of  a  many-sided  complexity, 
of  a  plurali^ic  universe,  in  which  many  sys¬ 
tems  of  reference,  many  incompatible  ^nd- 
ards  and  points  of  view  appear.  Recognizing 
this  clearly,  German  thought  turns  eagerly  to 
Hegel,  because  the  problem  of  thinking  a  plu- 
rali^ic  sy^em  integrated  of  many  sy^ms  as  a 
dialectical  unity  of  opposites  is  the  main  prob¬ 
lem  of  Hegel’s  logic.  Two  new  Hegel  editions 
and  many  works,  of  which  we  survey  only  a 
few  samples,  bear  witness  to  this  mo^t  signif¬ 
icant  of  all  philosophical  tendencies  in  Ger¬ 
many  today. 

Also  the  conflict  between  the  totalitarian 
state  and  the  Chri^ian  church  in  its  two  main 
confessions  finds  a  free  and  philosophical 
formulation  in  some  of  our  samples. 


EmA  von  A^r,  writing  on  the  Phibso- 
phy  of  the  present  time,^  fir^  takes  up 
the  Neokantian  movement  of  the  “schools” 
of  Marburg  and  Baden.  They  agree  in 
giving  to  scientific,  moral  and  aeAhetic  cul¬ 
ture  and  values  a  foundation  which  is  not 
derivable  from  particular  experiences  or  given 
facts,  but  in  turn  makes  those  experiences  and 
facts  possible.  Reality  and  Life  for  them  is  not 
only  “gegeben,”  but  also  “aufgegeben,”  not 
only  a  fiiCt  but  also  an  ideal  and  a  meaningful 
task.  This  movement  is  replaced  in  popularity 
by  the  so-called  phenomenology,  which  is  akin 
to  the  Anglo-fexon  “realism.”  Husserl  re¬ 
places  the  Neokantian  “idea”  as  a  law  of 
cultural  fimCtions  or  activities  by  an  intuitive 
grasp  of  truths,  laws,  values,  essences-in- 
themselves.  A  proposition  is  true  whether  any 
one  thinks  it  or  not.  This  anti-psychological 
objectivism  breaks  up  into  several  movements. 
On  the  one  hand,  in  Nicolai  Hartmann  for 
example,  who  originally  Started  as  a  “Marbur- 
ger,”  it  leads  to  a  pluralistic  metaphysics, 
in  which  levels  and  values  of  existence  are 
thought  as  a  loosely  Structured,  unorganic 
heap;  on  the  other  hand,  in  Martin  Heidegger 
it  leads  to  an  “existential  philosophy,”  in 
which  real  being  is  found  only  in  the  subjed 
surrounded  by  masks,  intuited  and  super¬ 
ficial  essences.  Both  tendencies  are  Strongly 
anti-religious.  The  circles  of  Vienna  and 
Prague,  “logical  Neopositivism,”  in  a  way 
return  to  some  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
Neokantians,  in  that  they  Stress  the  methods 
and  concepts  of  the  actual  and  exaCt  sciences, 
but  they  differ  in  that  they  do  not  care  for 
systematic  philosophy  at  all  and  are  not 
interested  in  anything  outside  of  those 
efficient  and  specialiStic  logical  formalisms. 


*  Die  Philosophic  der  Gegenwart.  Leiden. 
Sijthoff.  1935.  263  pp.  4.50  and  5.40  florins. 
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Quite  opposed  to  them  are  the  Vitalii  and 
Holi^,  Driesch  for  example,  who  place  life' 
totalities,  “Ge^lt,”  in  the  center  of  their 
world'view.  This  latter  movement  is  also  moA 
closely  allied  with  the  official  political  philoso- 
phy  of  National'Socialism,  which  thinks  the 
nation  or  the  race  as  such  organic  wholes, 
into  which  they  try  to  fuse  the  individual.* 
This  tendency  is  reinforced  by  Nietzsche  and 
his  ethics  of  heroic  affirmation  of  values  of  life, 
even  if  they  have  no  obje<ftive,  not  to  mention 
eternal  or  religious  foundation. 

What  von  A^ter  has  done  for  German  phi' 
losophy,  Gerhart  Hesc  does  for  the  French.* 
There  also  is  a  group  around  Poincare  and 
Boutroux  which  pursues  scientiBc  and  logical 
foundation  problems,  like  the  Neokantians 
and  the  logical  positivi^.  There  is  Bergson 
with  his  irrational  philosophy  of  life,  radiating 
his  influence  into  social  and  political  theory, 
particularly  Sorel,  whose  theory  of  blind 
adtion  has  influenced  fascia  as  well  as  com' 
muni^.  Then  there  is  a  metaphysical  and 
critical  movement,  \xffiich  has  much  similarity 
with  the  dialedlical  and  existential  tendencies 
around  the  phenomenological  thinkers.  Hess 
also  has  a  chapter  on  Christian  philosophy, 
particularly  the  Strong  and  systematic  Neo' 
thomism  of  Maritain  and  others.  Von  Aster 
might  have  found  reformed  as  well  as  Roman 
parallels  in  Germany,  but  he  omits  them. 

The  English  philosophy  of  the  present  time 
is  not  only  surveyed,  but  thoroughly,  com' 
prchensively  and  masterfully  presented  in  the 
monumental  two  volume  work  by  Rudolf 
Metz.*  Metz  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
Hume  scholar.  The  present  work  takes  up  the 
tradition  of  British  philosophy  where  it  was 
left  by  Hume  and  shows  how  it  is  combatted 
by  Scottish  realism,  how  it  asserts  itself  viC' 
toriously  in  Spencer,  Huxley,  Buckle,  and 
philosophical  Darwinism,  in  the  Utilitarian' 
ism  and  empiricism  of  Bentham  and  the 
Mills.  The  naturalistic  and  optimi^ic  trend, 

*  O.  Dieterich,  Reichspressechef:  Die  Philcy 
sophischen  Grundlagen  des  ?(ational'SOzialis' 
mus.  Breslau.  Hirt.  1935.  61  pp.  1.50  marks. 
Similarly,  Gehlen,  Der  Stoat  und  die  Philoso' 
phie.  Leipzig.  Meiner.  1935.  27  pages.  1.50 
marks. 

*  Franzdsische  Philosophie  der  Gegenwart. 
Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt. 

*  Die  Philosophischen  Stromungen  der  Gegen' 
wart  in  Grossbritannien,  Band  II.  Leipzig.  Mei' 
ner.  1935.  359  pages.  40  and  44  marks. 
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in  tune  with  the  induStriahcapitaliStic  prog' 
ress  of  England  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is 
challenged  by  the  Anglc^Hegelian  movement 
from  T.  H.  Green,  the  Cairds,  McTaggart, 
Bradley,  Bosanquet  and  others.  Metz’s  tieat' 
ment  of  this  whole  movement  is  mo^  excellent 
and  is  extremely  useful  for  German  readers, 
who  are  almo^  entirely  ignorant  of  it.  I  also 
agree  with  Metz  in  his  evaluation  of  the  Anglo- 
Hegelians,  when  he  says  that  they  miss  Hegel’s 
dialectical  unity  of  opposites  and  differences 
and  replace  it  by  a  sm<x)th  and  ultimately 
unproblematic,  harmonious,  all-engulfing  uni- 
ty ;  and  also  that  Hegel’s  world-hitorical  orien- 
ration  is  not  emphasized  in  the  English  trans- 
formation  of  his  philosophy.  The  second 
volume  takes  up  the  reaction  againt  the  smooth 
complacency  of  “absolute  idealism’’  from  the 
point  of  view  of  pragmatism,  which  never 
quite  succeeded  in  England  as  it  did  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  realism  of  M(X)re, 
Whitehead,  S.  Alexander,  Ruj  sell  and  others; 
in  those  movements  Metz  sees  a  return  to  the 
classical  line  of  British  Philosophy,  a  thinking 
in  detail,  individualitically  and  based  on  the 
given  phenomena  of  experience  in  their  rich' 
ness  and  irreducibility.  His  treatment  of 
Whitehead  reminds  me  of  what  he  says  con- 
ceming  Stirling’s  Secret  of  Hegel:  on  the  one 
hand  he  finds  him  obscure  and  vague,  on  the 
other  he  is  overwhelmed  with  admiration. 
The  la^  chapter  deals  with  the  philosophy  of 
religion  and  with  theism,  notably  with  Fried' 
rich  von  Hiigel  and  Dean  Inge. 

Metz  has  created  a  great  ^ndard  work  on 
English  philosophy  which  has  no  equal  in  the 
English  language  itself. 

The  awareness  of  such  wide  divergencies 
and  tensions  in  philosophy  sugge^  a  dialec' 
tical  method  and  a  dialecftical  sy^m  to  handle 
them.  This  is  one  of  many  reasons  why  we 
have  at  present  a  marked  Hegelrenaissance  in 
Germany.  The  fir^  and  complete  critical  edi' 
tion  of  Hegel’s  works  in  the  Meiner  Verlag 
is  near  completion,  and  in  the  meantime  there 
has  appeared  a  reprint  of  the  origirul  firA 
edition  in  the  Frommann  Verlag  in  Stuttgart. 
Of  the  very  numerous  new  books  on  Hegel, 
Bool{s  Abroad  has  received  some  which  may 
be  used  as  examples. 

One  of  the  moA  ambitious  works  in  this 
movement  is  that  of  Thecxior  Steinbiichel.* 

*  Das  Grundproblem  der  Hegelschen  Philo' 
Sophie.  Bonn.  Han^in.  1933.  Band  1.  422 
pages. 
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Thinl(ers  in 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  first  large  volume  has 
appeared  before  its  promised  continuation  in 
a  second  one.  It  is  regrettable,  because  this 
6rSt  volume  is  really  promising,  yet  does  not 
advance  much  beyond  older  books  on  the 
development  of  Hegel’s  thinking  up  to  the 
mature  formulation  of  his  system.  Dilthey, 
Moog,  Kroner,  Glockner  and  others  have  ^tud' 
ied  and  presented  this  problem  already.  What 
is  interesting  in  Steinbuchel’s  work  is  the  facll 
that  he  succeeds  remarkably  well  in  keeping 
to  his  systematic  theme,  which  is  to  show  how 
Hegel  from  the  beginning  tries  to  understand 
the  tension  between  particular  and  universal, 
individual  and  superpersonal,  concrete  ex' 
perience  and  universal  thought.  The  problem 
arises  out  of  a  welter  of  concrete  historical 
intuition  and  out  of  a  concrete  philosophical 
situation,  in  which  great  opposite  systems  and 
personalities  clashed.  Hegel  knows  himself 
as  the  focal  point  of  those  cohfliciting  powers 
of  different  cultural  traditions  and  revolutions, 
and  seeks  a  logic  that  would  make  a  reconcilia- 
tion  possible.  The  result  is  his  notion  of 
“GeiSt,”  a  concrete  whole  or  totality  of  what 
is  real  as  a  unity  which  mu^t  appear  as  negation 
or  “death”  from  the  point  of  view  of  any  one 
of  the  positions  which  make  it  up,  in  whose 
conflirting  self-assertion  that  whole  and  its 
life  consists.  Steinbiichel’s  second  volume  is 
to  treat  the  system  from  the  point  of  view  of 
this  fundamental  problem  in  its  different 
aspecits  and  disciplines. 

Helmut  Kuhn,*  writing  on  the  perfection 
of  German  classical  ae^hetics  through  Hegel, 
makes  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  un' 
der.>!tanding  of  Hegel  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  aesthetics.  The  author  not  only  gives  a 
clear  view  of  Hegel's  personal  artistic  exper' 
lence  and  appreciation,  but  he  also  places  the 
main  concepts  of  his  aesthetics  clearly  and 
accurately  in  the  development  of  aesthetics 
in  connection  with  the  great  systems.  MoSt 
interesting  seems  to  me  his  discussion  of 
Hegel’s  divergence  from  Schelling,  where  art 
becomes  an  organ  of  philosophy,  instead  of 
being  treated  as  “document.”  In  this  point 
lies  Hegel’s  difference  from  romanticism.  His 
artistic  “intellectual  intuition”  is  distinguished 
from  a  metaphysical,  dialectical  “intellectual 
intuition.”  The  latter  thinks  the  universe  as 
the  artist  thinks  the  totality  of  his  concrete 

*  Die  Vollendung  der  I(ldssischen  deutschen 
AeSthetii{  durch  Hegel.  Berlin.  Junker  und 
Dannhauor 
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work,  but  the  two  functions  are  not  fused 
but  only  support  and  demand  one  another. 
A  second  volume,  Erscheinung  und  Schonheit, 
makes  systematic  use  of  what  understanding 
and  criticism  have  taught  us.  Hegelian  aesthetic 
thought  enters  the  arena  of  thoroughly  con- 
temporary  aesthetic  problems. 

The  same  nuy  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
political  philosophy  of  the  simple,  fine  and 
very  substantial  little  book  of  54  pages  by 
Theodor  Litt.^  Starting  from  Hegel’s  saying 
that  philosophy  is  the  spirit  of  its  time  for' 
mulated  by  thought,  the  author  shows  how 
philosophy  can  and  must  be  actual  and  actually 
involved  in  the  problems  of  its  time  and  nation, 
but  how  the  “formulation  by  thought”  at 
the  same  time  involves  logical  and  more  than 
temporal,  national  and  racial  problems.  The 
“time”  or  the  “nation”  are  not  things  in 
themselves,  occult  essences  and  Standards,  by 
which  the  worth  or  the  truth  of  reason  could 
be  measured,  but  they  are  only  that  which  we 
do  and  think  as  responsible  and  rational  beings. 
The  spirit  must  not  and  can  not  be  reduced 
to  an  abstract  “otherthaivitself,”  but  muSt 
manifest  itself  in  the  totality  of  its  functions. 

Hegel  himself  expresses  these  thoughts  in 
a  neat  little  book  of  careful  selections  edited 
by  Meiner  under  the  title:  Hegel  Heute.*  The 
actuality  of  many  of  his  thoughts  is  amazing. 
The  organic  unity  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  how' 
ever,  which  he  advocates,  the  insistence  on  the 
concreteness  of  national  and  temporal  situa' 
tions,  the  Stratification  of  society  in  many 
equiilly  valuable  functions,  the  Status  of 
responsible  leadership,  is  far  removed  from 
certain  levelling  and  uniforming  “coordina' 
tions.” 

Religious  discussion  in  Germany  is  repre' 
sented  on  the  Reformed  side  by  a  moSt  excel' 
lent  book  by  Hans  Leisegang  on  Luther.*  The 
author  shows  how  the  chief  value  in  the  old 
Germanic  literature,  that  of  loyalty  (“Treue”) 
gradually  leads  to  an  assimilation  of  the  Gospel. 
Luther  then  is  a  complete  expression  of  this 
fusion  and  his  Christianity  is  contrasted  with 
the  magic,  ritual  and  cultic  conception  of  the 
Roman  Church.  His  Reformation  is  not,  how' 
ever,  a  break  with  the  beSt  theology  of  the  old 
church,  but  is  in  compl  te  harmony  with  it. 


^  Pbilosophie  und  Zeitgeist.  Leipzig.  Meiner. 
1935.  61  pages.  1.50  marks. 

*  Leipzig.  Meiner.  1934.  1.50  marks. 

*  Luther  als  deutscher  Chri^.  Berlin.  Junker 
und  Dunnhaupt.  1934.  142  pages. 
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The  tendency  of  the  book  is  diredled  against 
what  the  author  calls  dialecflical  theology, 
which  takes  the  Chri^ian  position  out  of  the 
categories  and  cultural  realities  of  hijitory  and 
severs  the  continuity  of  Reformed'ChrisStian 
thought  with  the  traditions  of  German  ideal' 
ism. 

The  Roman  side  is  presented  by  Arnold 
Rademacher.*®  It  starts  from  the  decadence  of 
higher  education  in  Germany,  the  disintegra' 
tion  of  culture  in  specialization  and  utili- 
tarian  efficiency,  the  hollowness  of  intelledtual 
ab^ractionism,  the  anti'intellecftual  claims  of 
sports  and  technical  ideals.  It  then  defines  cub 
ture  as  realization  of  human  values  in  a  well' 
balanced  personality,  and  shows  the  relation 
of  this  ideal  to  the  religious  foundation  of  all 
values  and  fundlions  of  life  in  God.  The  spirit 
of  the  book  is  wide  and  really  “all'embracing.” 

Reading  the  two  books  side  by  side  and 
considering  the  general  anti'religious  and  anti' 
Chri^ian  tendency  of  so  much  of  current 
philosophy,  one  has  the  impression  that  the 
two  confessions,  in  spite  of  occasional  remi' 
niscences  of  their  former  differences,  weie 
never  so  close  together. —  University  of  OI(ld' 
homa. 

Religion  und  Bildung.  Bonn.  Han^ein. 

AAA 

Fragments  of  Abyssinian  songs,  quoted  by 
Michel  Leiiis  in  Mer  et  OutrC'Mer,  Paris: 

“When  I  see  her  lean  her  head  to  one  side,  my 

(bones  breal{  into  fragments. 
When  I  say  farewell  to  her,  my  eyes  are  filled 

(with  water!" 

"I  wall{,  I  wal}{,  and  I  say:  I  am  weary! 

Love  has  cut  me  in  fyieces  with  his  saber." 

“He  will  ^tll  you,  f)erhdps;  the  man  is  hardy  as 

(death. 

As  for  me,  I  would  not  l{ill,  if  I  were  Gjd." 

"Love  does  not  grow  old: 

How  are  you,  my  illness?" 

"If  I  were  a  jigger,  I  would  ent:r  under  her  nails, 

I  would  creep  between  her  jingers,  I  would 
(drinl(  her  blood. 

They  might  l{ill  me  with  the  needle,  if  I  could 
(but  drin}{  her  blood!" 

"A  ^udy  of  the  fugitive  material  of  any 
country  would  be  of  almo^  equal  inteie^  at 


This  and  That 

the  present  time.  China  appears  to  be  the  mo^ 
tempting  subjccfl  for  such  ^udy  because  it  is 
-  -to  me — the  mo^'t  interesting  country  in  the 
world,  culturally.  Its. present  tate  of  change 
and  violent  giowth,  political,  economic,  cub 
tural,  and  linguitic,  offers  the  tudent  the 
mot  dramatic  ation  on  the  world's  tage 
today.  .  — Ruth  Earnshaw,  in  Why  Study 
Chinese,  The  American  Scholar,  New  York 
City. 

“Lope  de  Vega  as  the  poet  of  national  Spain, 
Lope  the  poet  who  undertood  his  people 
better  than  any  other,  may  in  his  national 
and  social  completeness  serve  as  a  great  exam' 
pie  for  the  Spain  of  today." — Adalbert  Hiimel, 
in  Ibero'Ameril^anisches  Archiv,  Berlin. 

Fermin  Estrella  Gutierrez  has  launched  in 
Buenos  Aires  a  monthly  literary  magazine 
called  Norte.  Norte  is  written  entirely  by  the 
editor,  and  will  be  sent  without  charge  to  pen 
sons  inteietcd  in  Latiii'American  literature. 
Its  Buenos  Aires  address  is  Beauchef  245. 

“At  present  the  (French)  Academy  main' 
ta'ns  a  time'honored  though  no  longer  abso- 
lutely  unquetioned  pretige.  .  .  But  mem' 
bership  in  the  Academy  is  as  sought  for  as 
ever,  whether  for  the  small  emolument  or  more 
particularly  for  the  publicity  value  of  the 
words  'membre  de  I'Acadcmie  Fran^aise’  on 
the  titlc'page  of  a  book.  Intrigue  and  literary 
politics  ^ill  play  their  part,  but  membership 
in  the  Academy  may  be  considered  as  definitely 
damping  a  writer  as  having  arrived.  The  fad, 
precisely,  that  edablished  reputation  of  some 
kind  is  a  prerequisite  explains  the  contemptu' 
ou.s  attitude  of  youthful  literary  radicals  tO' 
wards  the  Academy.  In  their  opinion  it  is  fifty 
years  behind  the  times  and  a  rallying'place  for 
old  fogies  and  dotards.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
the  increase  of  years  every  radical  changes  his 
tone,  the  Academy  exerts  on  him  a  growing 
attradion,  and  he  is  only  too  happy  if  finally 
he  is  also  admitted  to  the  band  of  forty  'Im' 
mortals'.” — C.  H.  C.  Wright  iii  Modern  Lan' 
guage  Journal. 

We  learn  from  Berliner  Monatshefw  for 
September  that  the  “Weltkriegsbiicherei”  in 
Stuttgart,  made  possible  by  a  gift  from  the  late 
Richard  Franck,  has  more  than  75,000  volumes, 
all  dealing  with  the  Great  War. 

“Six  Independents — And  all  of  them 
Catholics.  Which  is  not  surprising,  since 
Freedom  is  possible  only  to  Catholics.” — 
From  the  Fall  Bool{  Li^  Announcement  of 
Sheed  ^  Ward,  Catholic  publishers,  in  New 
York  City. 
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JORGE  DE  LIMA  AGAIN 

Jorge  de  Lima,  author  of  O  anjo,  Anchieta,  and 
other  works,  reviewed  in  Boof(S  Abroad,  con' 
tinues  to  hold  his  position  as  Brazil’s  mo^ 
publicized  writer  of  the  day.  In  these  times, 
when  the  political  line  is  likely  to  be  drawn 
in  literature  as  elsewhere,  and  where  a  hapless 
writer  may  6nd  himself  damned  by  both  sides, 
it  is  not  often  that  an  author  has  the  good 
fortune  to  win  equal  praise  from  the  two 
camps  This  is  the  case,  however,  with  Jorge 
de  Lima's  newly  published  novel,  Calunga, 
which  would  rather  appear  to  have  taken  his 
countrymen's  breath  away.  It  is,  undoubtedly, 
a  powerful  piece  of  realism,  done  by  a  capable 
hand  with  an  artiiftic  conscience  behind  it. 
Despite  the  faeft  that  de  Lima,  in  collabora' 
tion  with  Murilo  Mendes,  has  ju^t  published, 
in  Temf)0  e  etemidade,  a  notable  volume  of 
my^ical  and  Catholic  verse,  we  hear  Qarlos 
Lacerda,  one  of  the  mo^  fearless  and  brilliant 
of  left  wing  writers,  extolling  the  Calunga 
in  such  terms  as  these : 

“A  great  book.  Jorge  de  Lima  has  once 
again  produced  a  great  work.” 

Jorge  Amado,  mo^t  dijitindlively  revolu' 
tionary  of  present  day  Brazilian  noveli^s, 
author  of  Caca'u  and  Sudr  (see  the  Spring, 
1935,  number  of  Booths  Abroad),  is  equally 
enthusia^ic ; 

“With  this  novel,  Jorge  de  Lima  attains 
the  peak  of  his  literary  career.  He  has  achieved 
a  novel  that  deserves  to  pass  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  Portuguese  language.  It  has  the  power 
that  comes  from  things  seen,  that  basis  of 
reality  without  which  the  noveli^  is  unable  to 
indulge  in  artii^tic  di^ortion  without  lapsing 
into  that  falsity  which  is  charadleri^ic  of 
works  of  pure  invention.  One  of  these  days, 
it  may  be,  Jorge  de  Lima  will  give  us  the 
romance  of  man  overcoming  that  thirst,  fever 
and  naire  in  w'hich  bea^s  live  and  men  die; 


but  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
as  fine  a  book  as  this  one  is.” 

Murilo  Miranda  (likewise  of  the  Left) 
writing  in  the  Revifta  Academica: 

"Never  has  a  Brazilian  wi  iter  shown  a  more 
acute  comprehension  than  has  Jorge  de  Lima 
of  what  it  is  that  devours  the  life  of  exploited 
man,  a  slave  to  his  own  environment.  Let  us 
repeat  that  in  no  other  Brazilian  novel  does 
misery  in  its  various  forms  ^nd  out  so  clearly. 
All  because  Jorge  de  Lima  is  aware  that  what 
spoils  a  work  of  art  is  not  passion,  but  a  pas' 
sion  for  proving  things.  He  has  limited  himself 
to  the  depiction  of  an  exiting  reality,  one  that 
is  very  real  indeed,  one  that  is  all  but  incon' 
ceivable,  but  which  he  in  ma^erly  fashion 
creates.” 

This  from  the  (politically  speaking)  enemy 
Left.  From  the  Right,  where  the  author  is 
more  chez  lui,  comes  piaise  from  Tasso  da 
Silveira,  Joao  Alphonsus,  Ary  Martins,  Mu' 
rilo  Mendes  and  others.  Indeed,  if  every  one 
keeps  on  having  his  say,  Calunga  will  have  a 
bibliography  that  will  almo^  rival  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin  in  a  small  way.  Even  the  polr 
ticians  have  nu’xed  in.  Not  all  of  it  has  been 
praise;  there  have  been  some  severe  attacks 
and,  all  in  all,  no  end  of  debate.  In  short,  the 
book,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  would 
appear  to  be  "formidavel,”  as  they  say  in  Rio. 

SKAMANDER  REDIVIVUS 

La^  year  there  was  reborn  in  Warsaw  the 
literary  monthly  Sl{amander.  To  an  outsider 
this  may  seem  like  an  ordinary  literary  event, 
but  to  a  ^udent  of  Polish  literary  trends  it  is 
indeed,  as  one  critic  called  it,  a  veritable 
"galvanizing  of  the  mummy.” 

After  a  lapse  of  ten  years  or  so  Sf^amander 
appeared  in  the  same  old  format,  with  the 
same  editorial  sponsorship  as  if  that  long 
break  had  never  been.  Like  the  son  of  Hector 
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from  whom  it  took  its  name,  Skamander  may 
indeed  be  defined  to  reinfuse  vigor  into  a 
tottering  dyna^y,  in  this  case  the  literary 
dynasty  esstablished  by  this  publication  some 
seventeen  or  eigh  een  years  ago. 

Sl^amander  was  founded  ju:^t  after  the  war 
as  the  organ  of  the  futuri^  wing  of  the  active 
young  literary  arti^s  of  Warsaw.  It  was  pri' 
marily  a  journal  of  poetry  and  its  credo  was: 
“We  ^rive  not  for  great  words,  we  ^rive  for 
great  poetry,  yet  every  word  of  ours  shall  bear 
itself  with  di^indion.”  The  ze^  of  the  original 
Skamandrites,  their  Whitman-like  burning 
of  literary  frontiers,  Sl^amander's  monopoly  of 
the  already  proved  talent  of  Julian  Tuwim 
(its  mo^  di^inguished  member),  Lechon, 
S 1  o  n  i  m  s  k  i,  Iwaszkiewicz,  Illakowiczowna, 
Wittlin,  and  seveial  others,  won  for  the  un- 
dertaking  from  the  fir^  a  complete  article  tri¬ 
umph.  Then,  after  about  sixty  issues  came  the 
long  silence. 

Now  Sl(amander  is  reborn.  The  6r^  num¬ 
ber,  May,  1935,  indicates  the  new  policy. 
Sl(amander  is  to  be,  as  before,  a  monthly, 
but  its  scope  is  to  embrace  the  whole  held  of 
literature,  not  alone  poetry.  The  fir^  number 
contains,  for  example,  translations  from  Push¬ 


kin  by  Tuwim,  an  essay  by  Boy  Zelenski,  a 
^ory  by  Wittlin  prose  by  Staff,  and  poetry 
by  a  ho^  of  well  known  writers,  among  them 
Iw'aszkiewicz,  Karpinski,  Lechon.  Slonimski, 
and  numerous  less  familiar  ones  whose  careers 
it  will  be  intere^ing  to  follow'.  There  is  in 
each  month’s  issue  a  review  of  the  theatre 
by  Irena  Krzywicka,  author  of  the  two-vol¬ 
ume  Kohietd  szul(a  siebie  (Woman  in  Search 
of  Herself).  In  the  May  issue  there  are  val¬ 
uable  pen  portraits  of  contemporary  writers, 
among  them  Kaden-Bandrowski.  Marja  Jas- 
norzew'ska,  Choromanski,  Bak,  Slonimski, 
Krzywicka,  Wanda  Melcer. 

The  comment  of  Sl(dmunder’s  critics  on  the 
rebirth  of  this  historic  journal  is  interesting. 
Some  say  it  has  sold  out  to  “jingling  money,” 
others  hail  it  as  a  rainbow'  of  hope.  Only  the 
future  will  prove  w'hether  new  life  can  indeed 
be  reinfused  into  the  bones  of  a  body  that  in 
its  day  really  did  make  literary  history  in  the 
new'  Poland. 

IN  MEMORIAM— ALFRED  VALLETTE 
(Georges  Duhamel  in  Courrier  des  EtatS'Unis) 

He  w'as  up  at  dawn,  and  long  before  dawn 
in  w'inter,  and  that  is  perhaps  w'hy  I  have  been 
aw'akened  by  troubled  thoughts  and  am 
writing  this  article  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
night.  He  used  to  say  to  me:  “The  morning 
is  the  best  time  for  w'ork.  I  take  a  little  sieSta 
after  lunch,  and  it  helps  me  '-’ou  see  I  arrange 
my  day  so  that  I  have  two  mornings.” 

Tw'o  mornings  were  not  too  m.iny  for  the 
w'ork  he  had  to  do. 

Seated  at  his  desk,  under  the  droning  flame 
of  bis  gas  light,  he  w'as  wide  awake  and 
aeflive.  This  old-fa.shioned  light,  which  Still 
burns  at  night  in  the  office  that  was  his, 
lighted  the  w'orld  for  him.  And  it  threw  on 
men's  faces  that  frank  and  vivid  light  which 
Alfred  Vallette  utdized  so  effecitively. 

The  Mercure  de  France  was  and  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  observation  post.  It  is  a  literary  magazine, 
of  course,  but  it  is  also  a  permanent  encyclo¬ 
pedia.  Everything  is  judged  in  its  pages.  Every¬ 
thing  leaves  its  trace  and  its  w'itness,  events, 
men,  books.  In  no  other  French  publication  is 
there  anything  comparable  to  its  Chronique  de 
^uinzaine,  touching  as  it  does  all  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  knowledge. 

The  chance  visitor  no  doubt  had  some  dif- 
hculty  in  appreciating  the  significance  of  this 
Strange  house,  and  this  robust  old  man,  in  the 
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world  of  spirit.  Because  there  was  more  or  less 
dusSt  on  the  library  shelves,  because  the  tele- 
phone  had  never  made  its  insolent  entrance 
into  Alfred  Vallette's  office,  for  these  reasons 
and  various  others,  the  ill-informed  passer-by 
might  have  been  inclined  to  smile. 

Alfred  Vallette  was  neither  a  skeptic  nor  a 
reactionary.  He  was  good  sense  incarnate  in 
an  epoch  of  confusion,  conformism  and  puzzle¬ 
ment.  He  detested  error,  folly,  vagueness, 
everything  random.  The  great  events  of  the 
war  and  the  period  following  it  found  in  him 
an  admirably  objective  judge.  He  did  not  refuse 
to  move;  he  refused  to  be  carried  off  his  feet, 
to  be  driven  along  with  the  mob,  to  be  swept 
like  a  .^traw-.  1  w'as  his  devoted  admirer,  and  in 
1930  1  felt  that  I  was  discharging  an  obligation 
to  him  when  I  asked  him  to  accept  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  my  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Future.  No  one  was 
bettei  qualified  than  he  to  appreciate  this 
critique  of  civilization  and  to  perceive  its 
significance. 

If  Alfred  Vallette  had  died  in  1928  I  should 
have  paid  him  ju:^  as  hearty  a  tribute,  but 
It  would  have  been  more  difficult  for  me  to 
show  the  excellence  of  his  judgment  and  his 
method.  Texlay  it  is  clear  beyond  a  doubt. 

While  the  re.^t  of  the  world  was  surrender¬ 
ing  to  the  giddy  follies  of  prosperity,  Alfred 
Vallette  ^till  governed  his  e.^tablishment  with 
a  moderation  which  seemed  to  me  exemplary 
and  w'hich  some  critics  might  have  considered 
excessive.  I  believe  that  when  one  has  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  carry,  moderation  is  the  fineA  form 
of  courage.  Alfred  Vallette's  business  remained 
a  haven  of  order  and  wnse  economy.  He  knew 
very  w'ell  that  what  was  called  “prosperity” 
was  only  a  period  of  unbalance  and  that  that 
period  would  pass.  He  did  not  believe  hinaself 
immortal,  as  Rachilde  said  to  me  recently  with 
a  sad  smile.  No,  he  did  not  believe  himself  im¬ 
mortal,  but  a  trying  experience  did  not  frighten 
him,  even  when  it  la^ed  for  ten  years.  When 
the  crisis  came,  when  the  world  fell  into  con- 
^ntly  increasing  confusion,  Alfred  Vallette 
continued  to  manage  his  establishment  with 
the  same  firm  and  prudent  hand.  More  than 
this,  he  early  began  to  make  an  effort  to  return 
to  the  rhythm  of  normal  life.  At  the  moment 
when  many  houses  were  discouraged  and  were 
thinking  of  closing  their  doors,  Alfred  Vallette 
calmly  opened  his. 

So  persistent  a  personality  cannot  be  called 
cold.  That  brain  was  a  human  brain. 

I  was  a  very  young  man  w'hen  Alfred  Val¬ 
lette  invited  me  to  pay  him  a  visit.  “Pierre 
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Villard  is  dead,”  he  said  to  me.  “Would  you 
like  to  take  his  place  as  literary  critic?  You  are 
under  no  obligation  to  pronounce  his  funeral 
oration.  We  aren’t  sentimental  here.”  Twenty 
years  later  I  had  occasion  to  repeat  the  phrase 
to  Vallette  (I  was  familiar  with  the  situation 
by  this  time).  “You  aren't  sentimental  here,” 
I  said,  “but  you  are  charitable.” 

I  notice  that  I  have  juSt  written  Vallette 
without  a  first  name.  It  has  not  been  my  habit 
to  do  so.  For  the  first  time,  before  his  open 
tomb,  I  called  him  my  friend.  He  w^s  my 
friend  for  twenty-five  years;  a  friend  who  was 
at  the  same  time  a  father  and  a  brother.  For 
several  years  1  have  had  a  part  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  business.  I  never  called  him  any¬ 
thing  but  “Monsieur.”  That  simple  word  can 
contain  a  vaSt  deal  of  affecilion  and  respect. 


WHEN  MONNIER  WAS  SILENCED 


(From  Les  Annales,  Paris) 


Henry  Monnier  once  went  into  a  public 
library  and  bellowed  at  the  top  of  his  voice: 
“I  beg  your  pardon,  Madame!” 
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“Be  warned  the  librarian.  “You  are 

dii^turbing  the  people  who  are  reading.” 

Henry  Monnier  lowered  his  voice  to  a 
phantom  of  a  whisper. 

“Speak  louder!”  said  the  woman.  “I  can’t 
hear  you.” 

“Excuse  me,  Madame,  but  when  I  don't 
speak  too  loud,  I  never  speak  loud  enough. 
I  don’t  seem  able  to  strike  a  happy  medium. 
It’s  the  way  my  voice  is  built,  you  see.” 

“Well  then,  take  a  sheet  of  paper  and  write 
out  what  you  want  to  say  to  me.” 

Henry  Monnier  took  a  pen  and  wrote : 

“Have  you  the  works  of  Henry  Monnier?” 

The  lady  took  the  pen  and  wrote  in  her  turn : 

“No,  Monsieur  Monnier.  We  don’t  keep 
such  ^ufF  here.  We  have  found  that  his  books 
are  like  his  voice.  They  never  seem  able  to 
strike  a  happy  medium.” 

Monnier  went  off  without  continuing  the 
conversation. 

ALBERT  SCHWEITZER,  FOR  HIS  SIX- 
TIETH  BIRTHDAY 

“This  man  is  a  living  refutation  of  the  Gos' 
pel  of  Specialization,  which  mo^  professional 
men  of  our  time  accept  as  the  sole  key  to  sue- 
cess.  .  .  What  more  completely  spieciali^ 
activities  could  there  be  than  tropical  medi' 
cine,  organ-building  and  inve^igation  of  the 
life  of  Jesus?  Schweitzer  is  a  speciali^  in  each 
of  these.  Nor  is  his  a  case  of  dilettante  avoca¬ 
tions  or  of  an  accidental  ‘versatility  of  talents  ’ 
He  drives  for  a  unity  of  accomplishment 
which  can  be  attained  only  by  such  diversity. 
This  man  is  not  satisfied  with  a  speciali^’s 
accomplishment  because  he  feels  within  him¬ 
self  the  consciousness  of  a  complete  humanity 
and  the  urge  toward  the  self-realization  of  an 
ethical  unity.  His  career  seemed  definitely 
settled,  he  had  already  attracfled  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  learned  world  by  his  labors,  and 
he  already  occupied  a  scientific  professorship, 
when,  a  thirty-year-old  scholar,  he  took  his 
seat  on  a  school  bench  once  more  to  under¬ 
take  a  new  Audy,  that  of  medicine. 

“This  sounds  a  little  like  the  ‘Fau^ian 
man,’  like  ‘Habe  nun,  ach,  Philosophie,’  and 
the  reift  of  it.  But  in  Albert  Schweitzer  there 
is  nothing  of  FauA’s  unre^  and  disillusion¬ 
ment.  He  has  told  us  exadlly  what  the  thirty- 
year-old  ^udent  wanted:  ‘I  wished  to  become 
a  physician  so  that  I  could  get  results  without 
talking.  For  years  I  had  spent  myself  in 


words.  I  wished  to  help  the  world  not  by 
telling  people  about  the  religion  of  love,  but 
by  realizing  it  in  action.” — Hugo  Renatus,  in 
Deutsche  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  Berlin. 

NAZI  GERMANY  AND  THE  NOBEL 
PRIZE 

''Morgen,  of  Vienna,  wrote  recently:  ‘Af¬ 
ter  Ivan  Bunin  and  Sinclair  Lewis,  Luigi  Piran¬ 
dello  has  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Liter¬ 
ature.  No  German  prize-winner  since  Thomas 
Mann,  no  German  prize-bearer  since  Ger¬ 
many  outlawed  intelligence.  Real  revolutions 
are  always  brought  about  by  revolutions  of  the 
intelligence.  From  Rousseau  to  Jakob  Reinhold 
Lenz.  But  the  German  Revolution  is  the  revolu¬ 
tion  again^  the  Spirit.  It  will  never  win  a 
Nobel  Prize.’ 

“What  intelligence  the  German  barbarians 
mujst  have  in  order  to  hope  for  the  Nobel  Prize 
is  indicated  by  the  Vienna  Journal,  which 
publishes  a  ^ory  by  Pirandello,  qualified  by 
the  Journal  as  ‘a  classical  example  of  Piran¬ 
dello’s  article  attitude  toward  life.’  We  print 
a  selection  from  it  (Follows  a  very  pagan  de¬ 
scription  of  a  beautiful  woman). 

“Truly  ‘a  classical  example  of  an  article 
attitude  toward  life!’  Truly  these  German 
‘revolutioni^s  again^  the  Spirit,’  Paul  Ern^, 
Kolbenheyer,  Grimm,  Stehr,  Wilhelm  Scha¬ 
fer  and  the  others,  are  not  equal  to  this  sort 
of  thing.  But  even  if  they  were,  they  would 
never  win  the  Nobel  Prize,  as  everybody  who 
is  in  the  know  can  te^ify,  until  the  Jewish 
influence  at  Stockholm  is  eliminated  in  the 
awarding  of  prizes.” — Die  T^eue  Literatur 
Leipzig 

WORTH-WHILE  NEW  DUTCH  BOOKS 

(Judgments  expressed  by  Critisch  Bulletin, 

Arnhem,  Holland.  Collecited  by  Pieter 
H.  Kollewijn,  Wilmington,  California) 

S.  Ve^dijk.  Terug  tot  Ida  Damman  (Rot¬ 
terdam,  Nijgh  ^  van  Difmar),  an  important 
novel  dealing  with  psychological  conflieft  in 
a  young  man, — Willem  Elschot.  Een  Ont- 
goocheling  and  Tsjip  (Am^erdam,  P.  N.  van 
Kampen  ^  Zn.),  novels  by  a  cynic  of  very 
fine  feeling. — Maurits  Dekker.  Aan  beide 
Kanten  van  de  Drempel  (Am^erdam,  Joachims- 
thal)  shows  progress  in  the  methods  of  this 
writer,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  drag  in  a  ho^ 
of  unnecessary  incidents  in  pleading  the  cause 
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of  labor  as  he  used  to  do.  His  earlier  books  were 
more  reportage  than  ficltion  This  is  ^ill  a 
“roman  a  these,”  however. — Johan  van  der 
Woude,  Belle  van  Zuvlen  (Amifterdam.  “De 
Spieghel”),  a  novel  which  lacks  freshness  of 
.4tyle,  although  the  hi^orical  background  is  un- 
doubtedly  corredl. — Emmy  Lokhor^.  De  To' 
ren  van  Babel  (Am^erdam,  Querido),  shows 
this  militant  author  attacking  the  egotism  of 
the  present  generation,  which  in  her  opinion 
^rive  so  hard  to  “live  their  own  lives”  that 
they  forget  to  “let  live.” — Albert  Kuyle. 

Jonas  (Hilversum.  Paul  Brand),  a  novel  about 
the  prophet  Jonah.  Charadterization  is  quite 
secondary  to  Biblical  significance. — Jef  La^. 

Zuiderzee  (Am^erdam.  Querido)  presents  a 
very  skeptical  view  of  the  tremendous  engi 
neering  projedt  now  in  progress  for  converting 
the  Zuiderzee  into  fertile  land.  It  would  be 
more  convincing  if  La^^t’s  istati^lics  were  more 
accurate. — J.  Slauerhoff.  Het  leven  op  Aarde 
(Rotterdam.  Nijgh  van  Ditmar)  describes 
the  life  and  adventures  of  the  hero  in  China 
and  in  the  mythical  city  of  Tsjong  King,  in 
SlauerhofF's  usual  semi'poetical  ^yle.  One  of 
the  mo^it  important  recent  books,  with  much 
more  in  it  than  an  amusing  ^ory. — -Simon 
Koister.  AIs  il(  Greta  Garbo  was  f  Am.<terdam. 

Wereld  Bibliotheek)  is  a  novel  that  would 
have  been  a  farce  if  it  had  been  divided  into 
scenes  and  adts.  Delightful  entertainment,  no 
^rain  on  the  intelligence.  A  printed  movie 
about  the  moving  pidture  world  in  Holland 
and  Italy. — Gerard  van  Eckeren.  De  Oogen 
van  de  Spiegel  (Rotterdam.  Nijgh  van 
Ditma-)  describes  the  life  of  a  Prote^nt 
mini^  frankly  and  clearly.  Obvious  autO' 
biography. — Menno  ter  Braak.  Politicus  zonder 
Parti).  (Rotterdam.  Nijgh  van  Ditm  r),  in 
which  the  author  chuckles  sardonically  at  the 
politician,  but  has  no  breath  left  to  voice  one 
single  con^trudtive  thought. — J.  K.  van  Eerbeek. 
Strooschippers  (Nijkerk.  G.  F.  Gallenbach),  a 
well'written  tale  of  the  life  of  the  men  who 
mn  the  Diesel  and  sail-boats  loaded  with 
hay  through  the  canals  of  Holland. — Albert 
Helman.  Orl^aan  bij  >{acht  (Rotterdam.  Nijgh 
van  Ditmar),  a  good  piece  of  work  desci  ib- 
ing  the  life  of  an  engineer  who  has  left  his 
family  to  go  on  a  pretended  i^tudy  trip  to 
Morocco,  but  whose  real  purpose  is  less 
worthy. — J.  W  F.  Werumeus-Buning.  Culi- 
naireTierelantijnen  (Haarlem.  Joh.  Enschede), 
a  colledlion  of  gourmand’s  recipes  from  Petro- 
nius  to  present-day  chefs. — Jo  van  Ammers- 
Kuller  Heeren,  Knechten  en  Vrouwen.  Fir^ 
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part:  De  Patriotten  (1777-1787)  (Am^erdam. 
J.  M.  Meulenhoff).  The  fir^  volume  of  a 
trilogy  which  is  to  deal  with  the  life  of  a 
patrician  family  in  the  city  of  Am^erdam 
Parting  with  the  end  of  the  l8th  century. 
A  valuable  book,  but  the  painstaking  atten¬ 
tion  to  historical  detail  at  times  obscures 
the  liteiary  value. — Aug.  van  Cauwelaeit. 
Harry.  (Amsterdam.  P.  N.  van  Kampen  Sr* 
Zoon),  a  slightly  romantic  but  honeSt  tale 
of  farm  life  by  a  famous  Flemish  writer. 


RECENT  HUNGARIAN  BOOKS 


In  spite  of  the  economic  problems  with 
which  mutilated  Hungary  is  confronted,  her 
writers  and  poets  Still  continue  adlive.  As  a 
rule  the  financial  compensation  of  Hungarian 
writers  is  meager.  Therefore  it  requires  an 
absolute  faith  in  beauty  and  integrity  of  ex¬ 
pression  to  write  in  the  Hungarian  language. 
In  the  year  1935  some  very  good  books  were 
published  in  Budapest  and  in  Kolozsvar  (Cluj) 
which  is  the  center  of  Hungaiian  life  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  now  b*' longing  to  Roumania.  In 
Budapest  the  colledted  poems  of  Dezso  Kosz- 
tolanyi  were  published  this  year,  as  were  those 
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of  Lajos  Aprily.  Both  poets  are  makers  of 
form,  endowed  with  a  parnassian  sensitiveness 
of  suggestive  clarity.  A  collecAion  of  free  veise 
by  Sophie  Torok,  the  wife  of  Mihaly  Babits, 
is  an  enrichment  of  Hungarian  poetry.  The 
collecfted  poems  of  Lajos  Kassak,  showing  his 
process  of  experiments  and  his  mature  attitude 
toward  social  problems,  must  be  mentioned. 
An  anthology,  entitled  Korunl{  (Our  Times), 
reflects  the  poetic  tendencies  of  the  younger 
generation  of  Hungarian  poets. 

In  the  realm  of  prose-writing  the  trilogy 
of  Zsigmond  Moricz,  Hungary’s  outstanding 
naturalistic  novelist,  entitled  Erdely  (Tran' 
sylvania),  is  one  of  the  most  important.  Its 
historical  objective  is  realized  magnificently, 
although  the  imperfections  of  its  Structure 
must  be  admitted.  Mihaly  Foldi’s  A  hazaspar 
(The  Married  Couple)  is  an  excellent  psy' 
chological  novel.  Zsolt  Harsanyi’s  biographical 
novel  on  Ferenc  Liszt,  Hungary’s  famous  com' 
poser,  applies  the  technique  of  Emil  Ludwig’s 
writings.  A  collection  of  short  Stories  by  An' 
dor  Endre  Gelleri  shows  the  young  writer’s 
ability  in  tense  and  graphic  narrative.  In  Kolo 
zsvar  the  “Erdelyi  Szepmives  Ceh,”  a  cooper' 


ative  publishing  firm  of  Transylvanian  Hun¬ 
garian  authois,  published  the  laSt  pait  of  Aron 
Tamasi's  trilogy,  entitled  Abel.  The  hero  is 
a  Hungatian-Transylvanian  lad,  ingenious, 
clever,  delightfully  imaginative.  The  novels  of 
Janos  Kemeny,  Albert  Wass,  Miklos  Czinc- 
zar  are  products  of  Transylvanian  regionaUsm. 
The  poems  of  I.-Ferenc  Szemler  and  Tibor 
Florian  reveal  a  deep  humanity.  Of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  writers  in  Czechoslovakia  the  novels 
and  short  Stories  of  Marcell  Jankovics,  Istvan 
Darko,  Paul  Neubauer,  Katalin  Safar,  Piroska 
Szenes,  Viktor  Szombathy,  Mihaly  Tamas 
were  published  in  Budapest  by  the  Franklin 
Publishing  Co.  The  same  firm  issued  Joseph 
Remenyi’s  novel  Szerelmesel{  Volta}{  (In  Love 
Were  They).  The  subject  matter  of  this  novel 
was  taken  from  the  life  of  the  American-Hun- 
garians. 

Tsiyugat  (West),  Hungary’s  leading  literary 
naagazine,  has  published  three  anthologies  of 
foreign  literatures.  The  American  anthology 
was  edited  by  Joseph  Remenyi,  the  French  by 
Albert  Gyergyai,  the  German  by  Joseph 
Turcxrzi'TroStler.  One  cannot  overlook  the 
books  published  by  the  College  of  Art,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Szeged.  The  poetic  play  of  Sandor 
Sik,  entitled  Advent,  the  poems  of  Gyula 
Juhasz,  entitled  Fiatalol{,  meg  itt  vagyol{ 
(Youngsters,  I  Am  Still  Here),  the  poems  of 
Miklos  Radnoti,  entitled  Labadozo  Szel  (Con¬ 
valescent  Wind)  and  the  wcxxicuts  of  Gyorgy 
Buday  deserve  sincere  appreciation.  We  muSt 
mention  also  the  wcxxicuts  of  Bela  Szabo, 
published  in  Kolozsvar.  Both  artists,  while 
pronounced  individualists,  draw  their  ma¬ 
terial  from  popular  folklore.  The  Szel(ely' 
}{epballadal{  (Szekely  Folk-Ballads)  of  Buday 
and  Ortutay  are  amazingly  beautiful  presenta¬ 
tions — in  verse  as  well  as  in  wcxxl-cuts — 
of  the  folkloriStic  wealth  of  the  Transylvanian 
Hungarians. 

Among  the  critical  works  the  most  signi¬ 
ficant  is  Aladar  Schopflin’s  splendid  and 
balanced  portrayal  of  the  tragic  Hungarian 
poet,  Endre  Ady. 

TO  KEEP  ABREAST  OF  POLAND 

Baltic  Countries  is  a  new  English-language 
magazine  published  by  the  Baltic  Institute  of 
Torun,  Poland.  It  is  subtitled,  A  Survey  of  the 
Peoples  and  States  on  the  Baltic  with  Special 
Regard  to  their  Hiftory,  Geography  and  Eco' 
nomics.  It  is  a  beautifully  printed,  ISOpage 
journal,  12mo  format,  and  it  is  to  appear  three 
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times  annually,  in  August,  December  and  May. 
The  subscription  price  in  the  United  States  is 
6ve  dollars. 

Since  1926  the  Baltic  In^itute  of  Torun  has 
been  doing  solid  ground  work,  gathering 
material,  publishing  pamphlets  (especially  its 
Pocl(et  Library  of  Pomerania)  and  e^blishing 
a  name  for  itself.  Now,  expanding  from  its 
originally  narrow  field  of  Polish  Pomerania, 
it  takes  all  the  Baltic  and  Scandinavian  world 
as  its  province  and  produces  this  splendid 
journal.  Since  the  editorial  committee  for  this 
undertaking  is  drawn  from  the  universities  of 
all  the  Baltic  countries  and  from  the  United 
States  and  England  as  well,  we  are  assured 
of  a  publication  of  higher  tone  and  one  from 
which  propaganda  is  absent.  Credit  for  the 
splendid  editing  of  this  journal  belongs  uh 
timately,  however,  to  the  working  committee 
in  Torun  which  is  under  the  able  diredtion 
of  Mr.  Josef  Borowik. 

The  present  volume  (Augu^)  is  divided  into 
four  parts:  I.  Hi^ry,  (Geography  and  EcO' 
nomics;  II.  Scientific  In^itutions  and  Cultural 
Relations;  III.  Reviews;  IV.  Bibliography. 
The  final  sedtion  is  particularly  intere^ing 
this  time  since  it  deab  with  E^nia,  a  country 
more  difficult  to  get  information  about  than 
some  of  the  other  Baltic  ^tes. 

Of  particular  intere^  to  those  engaged  in 
exploring  inter^te  relations  are  the  articles 
on  Poland  and  Sweden  by  Wladyslaw  Konop' 
czynski;  Project  for  an  AnghyPolish  Treaty 
(1782'92)  by  John  Harold  Clapham;  Great 
Britain  and  the  Baltic  by  J.  Holland  Rose; 
and  Early  AngkyPolish  Relations  by  Waclaw 
Borowy.  The  latter  has  an  intere^ing  side' 
light  to  illumine  the  much  mooted  que^ion 
of  Shakespeare’s  “seacoa^  of  Bohemia.” 

For  those  who  are  intere^d  in  knowing 
fadts  about  the  Baltic  world  this  volume  is 
illuminating,  not  only  through  its  pages  of 
tables,  so  complete  that  they  con^itute  a 
Baltic  Year  Book,  but  also  through  its  articles 
on  Econom'c  Conditions  in  Denmark,  for 
example,  on  the  Eait  Prussian  Industrialization 
Plan,  on  The  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Baltic  Coun' 
tries,  each  article  written  by  an  expeit  in  his 
field. 

The  sedtion  Reviews  is  a  guide  to  what  is 
being  written  on  the  Baltic  ^untries.  There 
are  reviews  of  controversial  works  such  as 
those  on  GermanTolish  relations,  especially 
the  two  works  of  Prof,  Erich  Maschke,  Der 
deutsche  Ordensitaat:  Ceftalten  seiner  grossen 
MeiSter,  and  Polen  und  die  Berufung  des 
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deutschen  Ordens  nach  Preussen,  and  the  work 
of  R.  Oldenburg  on  The  Geographical  Factor 
in  the  history  of  German'Polish  Relations. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  reviews  of 
purely  scholarly  and  non-controversial  works 
such  as  the  Latvian  publication  by  P.  Snuts, 
Latviesu  Pasl^as  un  Teil^as  (Latvian  Folk 
Tales  and  Legends)  and  Bernard  Stasiewski's 
timely  work  on  the  sources  of  earlier  Polish 
hi^ry. 

Altogether  Baltic  Countries  presents  a  clear 
and  lively  picture  of  what  is  being  thought 
in  the  field  of  hi^ory  and  geography  and  eco- 
nomics  in  the  Baltic  countries  today  and  its 
editorial  board  is  to  be  congratulated  on  turn- 
ing  out  so  satisfedlory  a  journal. 

EQA  DE  QUEIROZ,  RADICAL 

E^a  de  Queiroz,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  re- 
mains  as  yet  Portugal’s  out^anding  figure  in 
the  novel.  Did  not  Figueiredo  not  long  ago 
complain  that  the  Portuguese  novel  was  ^ill 
too, much  under  the  great  romancer’s  “sign”? 
In  his  recent  history  of  Portuguese  literature, 
M.  Le  Gentil,  French  authority,  observes 
that  Ega  de  Queiroz  “transformed  literary 
Portuguese”  (it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say) 
and  earned  for  himself  a  rightful  place  in 
world  literature;  if  he  does  not  adually 
occupy  that  place,  it  is  owing  to  the  kCt 
that  Portuguese  is  a  tongue  so  little  known. 

Comes  now  the  discovery  that  Ega  de 
Queiroz  was  a  “Bolshevik,”  a  member  of  the 
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Fir^  International,  and  in  correspondence 
with  Engels.  He  was  also  something  of  a 
social  pamphleteer. 

All  this  is  brought  out  in  a  book  juA  pub' 
lished  at  Lisbon,  by  Shr.  Boavida  Portugal, 
under  the  title  of  Eqa  de  ^ueiroz,  Bolchniila. 
Then,  too,  in  the  Literary  Museum  of  Mos' 
cow  there  is  one  funcftionary  who  is  specially 
assigned  to  de  Queiroz,  and  who  has  dug 
up  much  intere^ing  information  on  the  sub- 
jecft.  (If  this  keeps  up,  how  many  of  our 
cultural  great  of  the  pa^t  will  be  found  to  have 
been  Reds  in  disguise?  And  how  many  of 
them  would  Mr.  Hearjft,  if  he  had  his  heart's 
desire,  pemut  to  fun<ftion  today?) 

Writing  to  a  friend,  in  1871,  with  regard 
to  a  pamphlet  which  he  had  produced  in  colla- 
boration  with  Ramalho  Ortigao,  the  noveli^ 
says: 

"Do  not  think  that  this  is  an  isolated  move' 
ment  on  the  part  of  a  few  more  enlightened 
individuals;  it  represents,  as  it  were,  a  con' 
certed  intention,  with  its  basis  in  the  small 
bourgeoisie  and  the  working  class.  I  myself  am 
a  member  of  the  International.  So  try  to  get  as 
wide  a  distribution  for  it  (the  pamphlet)  as 
you  can.” 

E^a  de  Queiroz  was  also  something  of  a 
proletarian  ^ory'writer.  One  of  his  tales,  the 
S.  Chriftavao,  which  Shr.  Portugal  publishes, 
reveals  a  true  proletarian  touch  applied  to  a 
medieval  theme — a  hard  thing  to  do,  inciden' 
tally.  It  deals  with  a  saint  and  a  peasant  up' 
rising,  that  of  the  “Jacques.”  It  is  a  colorful 
and  forceful  narrative,  the  idea  to  be  got  over 
being  that  a  saint  may  have  been  but  a  social 
revolution!^  in  holy  garb. 

The  news  has  occasioned  some  little  excite' 
ment  in  literary  Brazil,  for  the  Brazilians  have 
always  looked  upon  Ega  de  Queiroz  as  belong' 
ing  to  them  as  much,  or  almo^  as  much,  as  to 
Portugal.  The  Diario  Cdrioca  of  Rio  devotes 
more  than  half  a  page  to  the  subjeA,  reprinting 
the  S.  ChriSlovao. 

It  has  been  known,  of  course,  that,  a 
diplomat  and  cosmopolite  with  an  unusual 
breadth  and  depth  of  view, — he  appears  to 
have  foreseen  what  the  result  of  Wilhelm 
IPs  "cabotinage  inconscient,”  as  M.  Le  Gen' 
til  terms  it,  was  to  be — E^a  de  Queiroz  had 
an  initial  "epater  le  bourgeois”  period  of 
ae^hetic  radicalism;  he  agreed  with  Proudhon 
that  realism  is  the  literary  revolution;  but  it 
has  been  generally  believed  that  he  grew  more 
conservative  as  he  grew  older.  The  latent 
criticism,  however,  does  not  see  quite  such  a 
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gap  between  the  two  periods  as  was  formerly 
descried. 

In  any  event,  Ega  de  Queiroz  was  one  of 
the  6r^  writers  in  the  world  to  “go  red.” 

AAA 

Macmillan  has  published  a  new  and  much 
enlarged  collection,  in  English,  of  selections 
from  the  famous  Journal  of  the  ecxentric 
Geneva  morali^,  Henri  Frederic  Amiel. 

“What  he  (SaintC'Beuve)  derived  from  the 
English  pcjets  was  the  idea  of  freeing  poetry 
of  all  pretentiousness,  and  his  great  originality 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  extended  this  idea  to  the 
expression  of  his  own  personal  and  intimate 
sentiments.” — E.  M.  Phillips  in  Revue  Anglcv 
Amhicaine,  Paris. 

“Had  R’lzac  lived  in  America,  he  would 
have  been. . .  Harriman,  Carnegie,  Rockefeller, 
rather  than,  as  he  mode^ly  ^yled  himself,  a 
Field  Marshall  of  Letters.” — Albert  Guerard, 
in  Literature  and  Society  (Bo^n,  Lothrop,  Lee 
€»*  Shepard). 

Importers  of  (jlerman  b<x>ks  report  that 
there  has  been  a  general  price  reduction  of 
25  per  cent,  effective  early  laA  fall. 

“The  vacillation,  the  melancholy,  the  slowly 
developing  and  slowly  disappearing  irritabil' 
ity,  combined  with  a  certain  ^oicism  in  the 
face  of  the  frtal  or  the  irreparable,  which  arc 
the  dominant  notes  of  the  HispancvAmei' 
icanism  of  the  highlands,  Mexican  or  Peruvian, 
Aztec  or  Inca;  and  the  careless  versatility, 
the  explosive  and  ephemeral  irritability,  the 
superficial  gayety,  the  verbosity  and  the  easy' 
going  hedonistic  attitude  toward  life  which 
characterize  the  inhabitants  of  our  tropical 
lowlands,  are  two  essential  and  inseparable 
aspects  of  the  contradictory  and  changeable 
soul  of  Hispanic  America  which  are  reflected 
in  her  literature.  .  .” — Raimundo  Lazo,  in 
ReviSta  Cubana  (La  Habana),  Abril'MayO' 
Junio,  1935. 

“I  have  been  deterred  from  tormenting 
even  the  most  repulsive  animals  by  Victor 
Hugo’s  poem.  The  Toad."  Albert  Gueraid, 
in  Literature  and  Society  (Boston,  Lothrop, 
Lee  6^  Shepard). 

Louis  Gillet,  elected  to  the  French  Academy 
to  replace  the  late  Albert  Besnard,  is,  like 
his  predecessor,  mainly  interested  in  art  mat' 
ters.  His  principal  works:  Raphael  Watteau, 
La  Cathedrale  de  Chartres,  La  Peinture  aux 
17.  et  18.  sidles.  Georges  Duhamel,  who  suc' 
ceeded  the  hi^rian  G.  Lenotre,  is  tex)  well 
known  to  need  an  introduction. 
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PUBLIC  QUESTIONS  and  refuting  various  alleged  causes  of  hatred 

toward  them.  In  Pale^ine  he  saw  desolate 

•  Louis  Aragon.  Pour  un  realisme  sociali^.  and  apparently  hopelessly  barren  tra(^  ah 

Paris.  Denoel  et  Steele.  1935.  123  pages,  temating  with  veritable  oases.  The  latter  are 

5  francs. — These  papers  for  the  mo^  part  are  the  work  of  returned  exiles  who  combine 

addresses  delivered  by  Aragon,  in  France  and  modern  methods  and  a  my^ic  determination 

elsewhere,  during  the  year  1935.  His  Message  to  revive  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

to  the  John  Reed  Clubs  of  the  United  States,  Cosmopolitan  experience  has  armed  the  vigor 

an  English  version  of  which  appeared  in  the  of  the  mo^  tenacious  race  known  to  hi^ry 

J^ew  Masses  a  year  ago,  is  also  given.  The  and  miracles  are  again  happening  in  the  near 

mo^  intereAing  essay  in  the  book,  tending  to  ea^.  A  di^inAly  dramatic  element  is  added 

juAify  the  title,  is  the  concluding  one,  Le  re-  by  conversations  with  old  timers,  with  youth' 

tour  d  la  realite.  Aragon  is  definitely  for  a  fill  immigrants  newly  arrived  from  Germany, 

“sociali^  realism.”  This  involves  what  on  the  with  leaders  in  the  orgaru'zation  of  the  Zioni^ 

surface  may  appear  as  something  of  a  right'  movement  and  with  Arab  feudal  lords.  M. 

about'face  for  a  former  leader  of  the  Dadai^  Goemaere  saw  vxith  his  own  eyes  the  rapid 

and  Surreali^,  and  the  determining  fadtor  is  increase  in  the  Jewish  population,  progress 

of  course  the  new  Aragon’s  thorough'going  in  the  redemption  of  the  soil,  race  hatred  and 

Marxi^  materialism.  The  author  is  superbly  hopes  of  reconciliation.  If  the  Arabian  ails' 

hone^  in  dealing  with  his  own  evolution,  tocracy,  who  would  learn  nothing  and  forget 

making  no  attempt  to  gloss  over  “inconsi^ten'  nothing,  betray  jealous  hatred  of  their 

cies” — he  knows  ju^t  what  consi^ency  means  cousins,  the  populace  is  learning  to  appreciate 

and  what  it  does  not  mean.  He  is,  he  assures  us,  the  benefits  brought  by  the  new-comers, 
a  new  man,  to  whom  the  old  Aragon  looks  like  Various  aspedts  of  the  British  protedtorate  are 
a  being  from  the  ^ne  age.  Of  special  intere^  envisaged.  The  volume  offers  a  f^inating 
— it  mu^  be  a  bitter  pill  for  Aragon’s  former  pidture  of  pioneering  in  our  own  time:  if 

Surreali^  comrades  to  swallow — is  a  dis'  resolution  and  intelligence,  supported  by  a 

quisition  on  Hugo  reali^te.  Painters  will  be  my^ic  drive,  can  win  again^  overwhelming 

intcre^ed  in  the  essay  on  John  Heartfield  et  la  odds,  the  reader  mu^  agree  that  Israel  is 

beaute  revolutionnaire.  The  opening  piaper  defined  to  recreate  a  homeland. — Benj.  M. 
bears  the  title,  D' Alfred  de  Vigny  a  Avedeen'  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

1^.  An  Appendix  contains  some  significant  . 

recent  Soviet  addresses.  The  “retour  a  la  rea'  *  Benito  Mussolini,  ^  Discorsi.  Vob 

lite”  was  delivered  at  the  Congress  for  the  umes  III  and  IV.  L  Inuio  della 

Defense  of  Culture  of  laA  year. — Sumuel  Put'  Politica.  302  pages.  II  1924.  455  p^cs.  Mi' 

nam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey.  each.— The  adtions 

of  men  in  the  limelight  may  be  misleading 

•  Pierre  Goemaere.  Isratl  rentre  chez  as  indices  to  their  charadter  and  personality, 

soi.  Bruxelles.  1935.  Mitions  Goemaere.  since  a  large  part  of  their  doings  is  the  result 

184  pages.  12  Belgian  fiancs. — M.  Goemaere  of  long  brewing,  or  of  outside  pressure,  or 

is  a  globe'trotter  inspired  by  other  purposes  diplomacy.  Speeches  are  sometimes  a  better 
than  the  colledtion  of  match'boxes.  His  la^  means,  especially  when  they  are  extern 
voyage  took  him  to  PaleAine  where  he  ^died  poraneous,  or  written  at  short  notice, 

shrewdly  the  Zioni^  movement.  Fir^  he  These  two  volumes,  which  include  a  few 

surveys  the  hi^ry  the  Jews,  discussing  articles  but  many  speeches,  delivered  before 
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the  Italian  Chamber  and  the  Senate,  but 
especially  before  large  gatherings  of  people 
as  Mussolini  traveled  up  and  down  the  penin' 
sula,  reveal  the  Arong  man  and  the  genius 
who  has  given  a  new  ideal  of  discipline  to 
the  Italians,  and  who  has  created  a  Wronger 
Italy  in  the  sight  of  hr^-class  powers. 

The  man  who  has  an  aversion  for  ambiguity 
is  also  an  enemy  of  high'sounding  words  and 
lengthy,  involved,  boresome  speeches.  He  is 
precise,  forceful,  reali^ic,  philosophical,  and 
at  times,  even  poetic  and  romantic.  A  great 
all-embracing  love  of  country  seems  to  pervade 
all  he  says  and  does.  To  make  Italy  ^rong, 
respected,  and  great,  is  the  aim  of  his  Fascism. 
For  Italy,  Fascia  mu^  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
even  life  itself. 

Because  he  believes  in  the  future  of  the 
Fatherland,  he  has  convinced  many  others: 
when  he  shouts,  “A  chi  Tltalia?  A  chi  il  sacri- 
ficio?”  a  thunderous  echo  of  young  voices  fills 
the  air:  “A  noi!” 

Hi^ry  tells  him  that  Italy  can  rise  after 
defeat  or  near-annihilation,  as  she  did  in  the 
Renaissance,  when  she  gave  new  hope  and 
new  life  to  the  world.  W^y  should  Italy  not 
rise  now  again  to  great  glory? 

His  ^ong  will  is  seen  through  one  of  his 
mottoes:  “Bisogna  volere,  fortemente  volere.” 
His  defiance  of  danger  ^ands  out  in  his  advice 
to  live  dangerously.  He  loves  peace,  but  war 
has  its  unsurpassed  glories  of  virtue  and 
sacrifice.  Italy  should  have  peace,  but  peace 
with  juAice  and  dignity;  Italy  should  work 
for  peace,  but  be  ever  ready  for  war:  the  na¬ 
ture  and  preparedness  of  other  nations  make 
it  imperative.  He  loves  the  laboring  man,  but 
he  holds  up,  as  an  example,  the  veteran,  the 
wounded,  the  blind,  the  dead,  who  paid 
supreme  prices  in  the  Great  War,  and  laid  the 
fcxjndations  for  Italy’s  greatness;  these  are  the 
ones  who  later  banded  together  in  Fasci,  and 
were  the  backbone  of  the  March  on  Rome. 

The  crushing  responsibilities  of  State,  the 
fight,  almo^  single-handed,  again^  lingering 
and  bitter  opposition,  the  problems  of  balanc¬ 
ing  an  unbalanceable  budget,  and  the  task  of 
building  up  the  South,  were  not  enough  to 
keep  him  from  dreaming  and  planning  for  an 
imperial  Italy,  a  new  Rome,  arising  from  the 
embers  of  the  old :  “Bisogna  avere  il  coraggio  di 
dire  che  I'ltalia  non  puo  etemamente  rimanere 
inchiodata  in  un  solo  mare.  .  .  oltre  il  mare 
Adriatico  c’e  il  Mediterraneo,  e  ci  sono  altri 
mari  che  possono  interessarci.” 

There  is  no  que^ioning  his  wide  reading. 


nor  his  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature: 
though  he  prefers  to  look  into  the  future,  the 
pa^  furnishes  him  with  pointed  examples; 
though  he  does  mo^  of  the  planning  himself, 
he  manages  to  get  the  approval  of  the  people’s 
representatives. 

Of  the  two  volumes,  the  fir^  embraces  the 
period  from  OcJtober  28th,  1922  to  December 
3lst,  1923;  the  second  covers  the  year  1924. 
The  latter  contains  the  Preludio  al  Machiavelli, 
intereAing  for  Mussolini's  observations  on 
the  famous  author  of  the  manual  for  rulers. 

Mussolini’s  views  on  liberalism,  his  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign  policies,  the  fiincflions  of 
government,  the  duties  of  the  press,  the 
growing  theories  of  Fascism;  his  thoughts  on 
peace  and  war,  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
militia  and  the  army,  the  needs  of  the  South, 
and  many  others,  are  all  expressed  in  an 
epigrammatic,  clear,  fearless,  controlled  ^le 
that  tells  of  the  exuberant  man  who  says  the 
word,  and  a  people  obeys. — Donato  Intcmos' 
cia.  Northwe^em  University. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY  AND 
MEMOIRS 

•  Trots  Siicles  de  VAcademie  FrariQaise,  par 

les  Quarante.  Paris.  Firmin-Didot.  1935. 
530  pages.  25  francs. — The  tercentenary  of  the 
French  Academy  has  had  as  result,  among 
others,  the  publication  of  a  volume  which,  it 
is  safe  to  say,  will  meet  less  adverse  criticism 
than  the  recent  ill-feted  grammar.  Trois  Sta¬ 
cies  de  I'Acad^ie  Fran^aise  is  a  retrospective 
record  of  the  pa^  by  those  of  tcxlay.  Far  from 
being,  however,  an  orderly  hiAorical  survey, 
it  consi^  of  a  series  of  independent  chapten 
by  the  various  actual  members.  Each  contribu¬ 
tor  has  apparently  been  free  to  choose  his  own 
subject  and  to  treat  it  in  his  own  way.  The 
result  is  a  mo^  unsytematic  collection  of 
papers  varying  in  intereA  and  in  value,  but 
pleasingly  diversified  in  theme.  Hi^rian* 
like  Gabriel  Hanotaux  and  Louis  Bertrand  tell 
of  the  early  spirit  and  temper  of  the  Academy 
or  its  relations  with  Louis  XIV ;  the  life-secre¬ 
tary  Rene  Dounaic  and  the  noveli^  Pierre 
Benoit  reveal  the  open  secrets  of  the  pixjcedure 
by  which  a  candidate  achieves  election;  Henri 
Lavedan  discusses  the  green  uniform  and 
Maurice  Donnay  describes  some  of  the  satires 
of  the  Academy  from  Saint-Evremond  to  the 
Habit  vert  of  Robert  de  Flers  and  Caillavet. 
Again,  representative  special  i^  members 
sketch  groups  to  which  they  by  lineage  belong: 
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Monseigneur  Baudrillart  writes  about  the 
Academy  and  the  Church,  Marshal  Retain 
about  marshals,  Jules  Gambon  diplomats  and 
Henri  Robert  lawyers.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
contributors  perhaps  at  a  loss  for  a  topic, 
have  written  on  somewhat  unexpedted  ones, 
but  for  which  they  are  fitted;  Andre  Chevrib 
Ion  who  has  adted  as  bagman  abroad  for  French 
culture,  discourses  on  les  AcddtSniciem  wyC' 
geurs,  Claude  Farrere  treats  of  Pierre  Loti  of 
whom  he  has  been  called  a  traveller 'disciple, 
and  the  philosopher  Bergson  describes  the 
French  Academy  as  viewed  from  New  York. 
As  may  be  surmised,  there  is  much  variation 
in  the  intere^  and  attradliveness  of  the  separ' 
ate  articles:  Emile  Picard  writing  of  Savants 
IS  less  entertaining  than  Henri  Lavedan  allud' 
ing  to  the  gr'ices  vegetates  of  the  green  uni' 
form.  But,  taken  all  in  all,  the  volume  is  an 
attradtive  guide  to  the  hi^ry  and  multifarious 
workings  of  the  Academy.  A  chapter  such 
as  that  of  Georges  Goyau  on  the  Academy 
and  charity  opens  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated 
to  the  broad  scope  of  some  of  its  fiindtions. 
The  volume  is  preceded  by  a  group  pidture 
of  the  present  members,  from  the  painting  by 
Devambez,  with  a  key,  and  is  followed  by  a 
complete  li^  of  the  occupants  of  the  forty 
fauteuils. — C.  H.  C.  Wright.  Harvard  Unb 
versity. 

•  Luis  A^rana  Marin.  Vida  azarosa  de 
Lope  de  Vega.  Barcelona.  Juventud. 
1935.  509  pages.  15  pesetas. — The  mo^  ex' 
tensive  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  and  ambitious 
biography  yet  published  of  the  great  Spanish 
dramatic,  this  work,  a  well  done,  craftsman' 
like,  if  not  precisely  inspired  one,  is  likely  to 
be  widely  translated  and  mu^  take  its  place 
in  any  Lope  de  Vega  bibliography.  What  we 
ire  offered  here  is  a  “hi^oria  literaria  y  ero' 
tica”  of  the  “Fenix  de  los  ingenios,”  or  as 
Cervantes  termed  him,  the  “Mon^ruo  de  la 
Naturaleza.”  There  is,  it  may  be,  a  bit  of  over' 
*rcs8  on  the  “hi^oria  erotica,”  forgivable  in  a 
biographer  with  an  eye  on  a  readable  volume. 
The  chapter  heading,  “Mas  amores,”  occurs 
several  times.  Probably,  this  is  due  to  the 
luthor’s  conclusion:  “Pero  el  mejor  drama  de 
Lope,  el  drama  que  no  llego  a  escribir,  es  su 
propia  vida.”  Like  Oscar  Wilde,  Lope  lived 
bis  poems. 

The  book  inevitably  becomes  something  of 
i  ^dy  in  the  theatre  of  the  Siglo  de  Oro, 
Lope  being  seen  as  the  indisputable  ma^r  of 
the  Spanish  playhouse.  A  critical  view  is 
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essayed  of  his  entire  theatric  production.  The 
chapters  on  the  theatre  of  the  age,  its  origins 
and  development,  are  anrong  the  beA.  As  for 
Lope's  own  theatre:  “es  la  vida  libre  del 
mundo  narrada  por  Don  Juan.”  Ae^hetically, 
one  feels,  the  dramatic  is  va^ly  over'cAimated, 
when  the  ^tement  is  made  that  “the  whole 
modem  theatre  comes  from  him.”  Shakespeare 
and  Lope  de  Vega:  “the  two  fill  the  world”  (!). 
Senor  Marin,  however,  admits  that  “as  a 
tragic  poet,  Lope  does  not  exi^  beside  Shake' 
speare.”  The  author  makes  a  point  of  Lope’s 
richness  in  rhymes  as  compared  with  the  great 
Briton.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  he  is  a  forc' 
runner  of  Romanticism.  But  his  “naturaleza” 
remains  his  great  quality  in  the  end.  As  a 
religious  poet,  he  is  a  failure. 

As  for  the  man:  “Virtuoso  sin  conocer  el 
termino  medio  de  la  virtud,  y  vicioso  sin  ah 
canzar  el  del  vicio.  .  .  .  Su  vida  file  su  amor. . . 
Y  su  comedia  fue  su  drama.”  There  are  an 
extensive  bibliography  and  numerous  excel' 
lent  illuArations. — Samuel  Putnam.  Lambert' 
ville.  New  Jersey. 

•  Marc:el  Brion.  Theodoric,  Rot  des  OftrO' 
goths,  4S4'S26.  Paris.  Payot.  1935.  360 
pages.  25  francs. — The  thesis  of  this  psychey 
logical  ^udy  of  the  greater  of  the  barbarian 
kings  of  Italy  is  that  Theodoric  was  a  ruler 
inspired  by  the  organizing  genius  of  Attila 
the  Hun  to  create  a  federation  of  Germanic 
tribes  in  Webern  Europe  and  so  to  sub^itute 
a  new  and  vigorous  civilization  for  the  deca' 
dent  mle  of  Byzantium.  Thus  Thecxloric,  as 
the  publisher’s  leaflet  asserts,  is  a  precursor 
of  Charlemagne,  an  intemationaliift  dreamer 
in  ^riking  contra^  to  Clovis,  a  reali^  of  the 
nationali^  school  of  thought.  As  the  author 
of  a  History  of  the  Huns  and  a  Life  of  Alaric 
M.  Brion  is  beeped  in  the  events  and  liter' 
ature  of  the  period  and  bases  his  conclusions 
on  his  researches  in  Jomandes,  Ennodius, 
Procopius  and  Cassiodorus,  and  on  his  reading 
of  such  works  as  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  and 
Hodgkin’s  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  both  of 
which  are  unfortunately  considerably  out  of 
date. 

As  a  ^tyli^  the  author  has  something  of  the 
lightness  of  Lytton  Strachey,  allowing  his 
imagination  full  scope,  even  to  the  point 
of  recording  alleged  conversations.  As  a  good 
military  hi^rian  he  interprets  folly  in  his 
fifth  century  Napoleon  as  Vaudace:  as  a  psy' 
chologiit,  when  desperately  in  need  of  some' 
thing  to  explain  a  departure  from  pre'con' 
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ccived  ideas,  he  discovers  l«  Berser}{isme.  Other 
difficulties  he  ignores.  One  seeks  in  vain,  for 
in^aiKe,  for  an  answer  to  the  imposing  array 
of  arguments  adduced  by  Prof.  Maurice  Du' 
moulin  that  “Theodoric's  Italian  kingdom 
offers  us  the  spectacle  of  a  government  purely 
Roman  in  character.”  Nor  can  we  accept  his 
verdiA  on  the  hopeless  decadence  of  the 
Ea^em  Empire,  for,  as  Prof.  C.  Diehl  says 
of  the  period,  “the  intelligent  solicitude  of 
the  Emperor  Ana^sius  assured  to  this  Empire 
well  defended  frontiers,  sound  finances,  and  a 
more  honeA  admini^ration.  And  the  political 
acumen  of  the  sovereigns  Arove  to  re^re 
moral  unity  in  the  monarchy  by  endeavoring, 
even  at  the  co^  of  a  rupture  with  Rome,  to 
bring  back  the  dissenting  Monophysites.” 
The  fedl  is  that  the  old  idea  of  the  ^eady 
decline  of  the  Ea^em  Empire,  protracted  over 
a  period  of  a  thousand  years,  has  been  alto 
gether  abandoned. 

For  those  who  prefer  their  romanticism 
sugar  ccated  with  a  little  pseudo^ience  the 
book  may  be  recommended;  the  serious 
scholar  will  find  nothing  in  it  to  warrant  its 
purchase. — Herbert  H.  Coulson.  St.  Louis 
Um'versity. 

•  Geroiches}{aya  Epopeia.  MI;  Pof^hod  Che' 
lyusl(ina.  III.  Kal{  My  Spasali  Chelyus' 
Jpntsey.  Moskva.  Pravcia.  1934.  472,  467,  and 
406  pages.  30  rubles.  (The  Voyage  of  the  Che' 
lyus\in.  By  Membeis  of  the  Expedition.  N.  Y. 
Macmillan.  1935.  325  pages.  $5.00). — M.  Gor¬ 
ky,  L.  Auerbach,  S.  G,  Firin,  editors.  Bclo- 
mor5}tp'Baltiys}{i  Kanal  Imeni  Stalina.  Moskva. 
Mexhdunarodnaya  Kniga.  1934.  407  pages. 
10  rubles.  (Belomor;  An  Account  of  the  Con- 
itrueftiem  of  the  ?ietv  Canal  between  the  White 
Sea  and  the  Baltic  Sea.  N.  Y.  Smith  6^  Haas. 
1935.  344  pages.  $3.00.) — Both  books  are 
experiments  in  collective  writing,  and  their 
decided  success  augurs  emulation.  Both  are 
expressive  of  the  strain  and  heroism  of  Soviet 
life.  The  former  is  an  account  of  the  Arctic 
voyage  of  Professor  Schmidt  and  his  crew  on 
the  Chelyuskin  for  exploratory  purposes.  The 
members  of  the  expedition  describe  their 
experiences  before,  during,  and  after  the 
sinking  of  the  vessel.  Their  rescue  by  airplane 
and  Reamer  is  told  by  the  airmen.  This  moA 
adventurous  tale  is  presented  with  non-litera- 
ry  directness  and  simplicity.  One  is  ^ruck 
throughout  by  the  fact  that  heroic  exploits 
and  e8c;apades  are  damped  with  an  imper- 
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sonal,  communal  note.  A  new  approach  tc 
life,  its  perils  and  gifts. 

On  the  other  hand,  Belomor  was  composed 
by  thirty-four  piofessional  writeis,  among 
them  Gorky,  V.  Ivanov,  Katayev,  Ex-Prince 
Mirsky,  Ex-Count  Tol^y,  Zoshchenko,  and 
others.  The  thirty -five  chapters  are  unsigned 
The  authors  claim  common  responsibility, 
while  crediting  the  canal  woikers  with  ^ 
real  authorship.  Though  the  ^ry  flows  in  as 
easy,  conversational  manner,  one  is  conscious 
of  a  styli^ic  unity  and  a  skillful  interwoveo 
pattern  of  composition.  It  is  a  magnificent 
Aory.  Not  only  does  it  tell  of  nun’s  conquet 
of  nature  and  its  elements,  but  it  also  reveals 
man’s  ma^ry  and  surpassing  of  self.  This 
highly  important  canal,  dug  in  recoid  time, 
was  the  achievement  of  “social  enemic*,’' 
thieves,  murderers,  embezzlers,  wreckers  d 
Soviet  machinery  and  the  Soviet  order.  Left 
pracftically  to  themselves,  these  tens  of  thou 
sands  of  “criminals”  became  interested  in  dx 
gigantic  task  entrusted  to  them.  A  sense  of 
responsibility  imbued  them,  coupled  with  tht 
common  trait  of  wanting  to  show  oflf  and  excel. 
The  taeftful  behavior  of  the  handful  of  their 
supervisors  helped  them  along  unobtrusively 
on  the  road  to  rehabilitation.  Treated  u 
human  beings  and  prospective  full-fledged 
citizens,  the  men  and  women  vied  with  oa 
another  in  an  effort  to  build,  create,  conquer. 
In  the  end  nuny  of  the  prisoners  were  freed 
nearly  all  sentences  were  conunuted,  a  number 
were  given  honorary  awards,  and  praA'cally 
all  of  them  volunteered  to  engage  in  the  dig¬ 
ging  of  another  canal,  to  link  the  Volga  wiA 
the  Moscow  River.  A  miraculous  regenera¬ 
tion  of  lost  souls. — A.  K. 

•  Pierre  Janelle.  VAngleterre  catholiquei 
la  veille  du  schisme.  Paris.  Beauchesat 
1935.  380  pages.  60  francs. — Pierre  Janelle  u 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Modem  Lan¬ 
guages  at  the  University  of  Clermont.  He  bar 
written  several  books,  at  lea^  two  of  themii 
English,  on  subjects  closely  related  to  the  book 
under  review.  He  enjoys  a  wide  acquaintana 
in  the  best  historical  circles  of  England,  and 
has  nude  generous  use  of  all  pertinent  source 
in  the  preparation  of  his  hi^orical  Studio. 
His  ju^ification  for  the  present  volume  is  not 
that  he  has  anything  new  to  offer  in  the  way 
of  ffictual  detail,  but  that  the  known  fadi 
culled  for  a  psychological  (the  word  arouse 
suspicion  0  explarution. 
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The  problem  he  undertakes  to  solve  is  this: 
How  did  the  English  people,  sincerely  and  con¬ 
tentedly  Catholic  in  the  6r^  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  accept  without  prote^  the 
Hcnrician  Schism?  With  later  developments, 
which  eventuated  in  an  aggressively  anti- 
Catholic  patriotism  and  did  more  than  any 
other  single  fadtor  to  secure  the  permanent 
triumph  of  Prote^ntism  in  the  world,  he  is 
only  indiredtly  concerned.  The  adtive  agent  is, 
of  course,  Tudor  absolutism  incarnate  in 
Henry  VIII.  Again^  the  personal  ambitions 
of  the  king  the  vital  religion  of  a  passive 
populace  was  without  defense.  The  piety  of 
the  people  and  their  sentimental  attachment 
to  the  externals  of  the  old  Faith,  along  with 
political  and  economic  tendencies,  exalted  the 
Strong  Monarchy  and  predisposed  the  whole 
nation  to  accept  whatever  the  “Defender  of 
the  Faith”  imposed.  The  people  were  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  attack  on  the  fiscal  and  jurisdic¬ 
tional  position  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  King 
so  manipulated  public  opinion  that  they  were 
scarcely  conscious  of  a  change  of  dodtrine 
until  it  was  too  late  for  effedtive  resi^nce. 
More,  Fisher  and  a  few  Carthusians  died  for 
their  convidtions,  but  there  was  no  leader  to 
organize  a  revolt.  The  one  man  who  naight 
have  radically  changed  the  course  of  events 
was  Stephen  Gardiner.  He  was  content  to 
drift  with  the  current. 

The  evolution  of  Gardiner  is  the  central 
theme  of  the  book.  Erasnuan  humani^  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  ambitious  and  climbing  secretary  of 
Volsey,  energetic  diplomat  in  the  service  of 
the  King,  he  saw  in  the  divorce  proceedings 
only  a  political  problem.  His  later  ^tand  as  an 
outspoken  champion  of  the  Holy  Euchari^ 
under  the  prote^ntizing  regime  of  Edward 
md  as  a  member  of  the  reared  Catholic 
Hierarchy  under  Mary  reveals  an  intelledlual 
grasp  of  the  issues  at  ^ke  which  was  sadly 
befuddled  and  confused  during  the  years 
when  he  was  promoting  the  Caesaro-papism 
of  Henry.  Gardiner  is  a  type  among  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  element  in  England  whose  weakness, 
slence  and  temporizing  indecision  permitted 
i  devout  but  intelledtually  unprepared  people 
to  be  led  unconsciously  into  a  new  religion. 
He  like  the  re^  of  the  nation  failed  to  see  the 
tdigious  import  of  the  changes  taking  place, 
*nd  regarded  the  Schism  as  a  merely  ephemeral 
®d  passing  thing,  which  in  fadt  it  was  (though 
future  developments  were  to  render  its  effedts 
Pennanent).  The  author  makes  a  *rong  case 
JgainA  the  thesis  of  continuity.  In  his  analysis 
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of  the  pamphlet  literature  of  the  time  he 
shows  that  Henry’s  party  were  unaware  of 
English  precedents  and  appealed  almoft  ex¬ 
clusively  to  continental  champions  of  anti- 
papalism.  An  English  edition  of  the  book 
would  find  a  ready  publisher. — R.  Corrigan. 
St.  Louis  University. 

•  Klaus  Mann.  Symphonic  pathhique.  Ein 
Tschaikowsky  Roman.  Am^erdam.  Que- 
rido.  1935.  368  pages.  2.75  gulden. — In  which 
the  son  of  the  famous  Thomas  Mann,  and  one 
of  the  German  exiles  now  residing  in  Holland 
(where  he  edits  Die  Sammlung)  gives  us  a 
not  overly  “novelized”  life  of  the  great  Russian 
composer  that  is  an  impressive  and  perhaps 
a  faulty  work,  as  well,  but  one  that  is  sure  to 
be  much  discussed.  At  the  moment  this  re¬ 
view  is  written,  a  number  of  New  York  pub¬ 
lishers  are  bidding  for  it;  it  is  certain  to  appear 
in  English;  and  it  is  equally  certain  to  arouse 
intereA  and  controversy,  imperfeeft  it  may  be 
in  many  respedts,  but  it  is  one  whose  very 
faults  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  task  in 
hand,  to  the  subjedt  whose  life  exhibited 
similar  blemishes.  It  is  at  once  big-bellied, 
romantic,  sentimental,  as  Tschaikowsky  him¬ 
self  was. 

This  reviewer  has  spoken  before  of  certain 
traits  in  Klaus  Mann  which  tend  to  make  of 
him  something  resembling  a  German  Co<±eau 
(see  his  Kind  dieser  Zeit) — traits,  a  certain 
decadent  ^eak,  to  put  it  frankly,  which  might 
very  readily  interfere  with  his  undoubted 
gifts  as  a  writer.  However,  exile  would  appear 
to  have  done  something  for  and.  to  young 
Mann.  In  the  present  work,  he  is  beginning 
to  develop  a  social  sense  of  things,  vdiile  ftill 
retaining  his  own  essential  personality,  which 
is  a  thing  we  should  not  want  him  to  give  up. 
By  his  fundamental  charaAer  as  revealed  in 
his  writing,  he  is  close  enough  to  his  subjedt 
to  be  able  to  achieve  his  purpose  here:  a 
“sympathetic”  portrait,  while  the  advance 
he  has  made  in  social  consciousness  affords  juA 
the  needed  degree  of  judicial  detachment. 

Tschaikowsky  is  seen  as  one  of  the  “prob¬ 
lematic  giants”  who  emerge  from  the  “gloomy 
and  dazzling,”  dubiously  many-sided  fin-de- 
sircle  era.  He  is  “a  floundering  son  of  the  dying 
century  and  its  lattei-day  culture.”  He  is  far 
from  being  of  the  fir^  rank;  but  he  is  a  typical 
figure,  in  his  melancholy,  his  profound  self- 
doubtings,  “the  drama  of  his  birring  hig¬ 
gle,”  and  “the  paralyzing  pain  of  his  loneli¬ 
ness,”  a  loneliness  to  which  his  own  personal- 
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ity  and,  according  to  Mann,  the  nature  of  his 
creative  gift  condemned  him.  As  Francis 
Thompson  was  “damned  to  poesy,”  so  Tschai' 
kowsky  was  damned  to  music.  As  Mann  sees 
it,  the  composer’s  work  was  not  formal  in 
genesis,  but  was  no  more  than  the  tonal  trans' 
lation  of  his  pain.  “He  druggies,  with^nds, 
will  not  give  way;  and  in  this  he  is  a  hero.” 
A  heio  who  is  to  be  approached,  “not  with 
awe,  but  with  sympathy  and  under^nding.” 

Tschaikowsky’s  charadler  on  the  whole  was 
a  di^indtly  psychopathic  one — “Es  i^  die 
rein^  Psychopathic.”  There  is  a  faint  and 
platonic  homosexual  thread  running  through 
the  narrative,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
relations  between  Tschaikowsky  and  his 
nephew,  which  will  prove  unpleasant  to 
some  readers.  It  is  hard,  however,  to  see  how 
it  could  have  been  left  out.  Affairs  with  wo- 
men,  while  not  lacking,  are  rather  dim  and 
unconvincing;  Tschaikowsky 's  life  lacks  in 
this  respeeft  the  ^rutting  drama  of  a  Wagner 
or  a  Goethe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  book  will 
appeal  to  a  wide  audience  by  reason  of  its 
wealth  of  musical  allusiveness.  Many  of  the 
great  ones,  Brahms,  Grieg  and  others,  pass 
through  his  pages  and  are  to  be  encountered  in 
intimate  behind'thc'scenes  settings.  An  ex' 
cellent  pi<^ture  results  of  the  musical  life  in 
German  towns  at  the  end  of  the  la^  century, 
which  has  not  greatly  changed  down  to  the 
advent  of  Hitler.  This  is  a  pidture  that 
Klaus  Mann  is  especially  6tted  to  paint  for  us. 
One  of  the  out^nding  merits  of  the  book  is 
its  untlagging  liveliness. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  Percy  Alvin  Martin  and  Manoel  da 
Silveira  Soares  Cardozo.  Who's  Who  in 
Latin  America.  A  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
the  OutAanding  Living  Men  and  Women  of 
Spanish'Ameiica  and  Brazil.  Stanford  Uni' 
versity.  Stanford  Um'versity  Press.  1935.  438 
double  column  pages.  $6.50. — The  phrase 
“long  felt  want”  may  seem  overworked  at 
times,  but  it  is  true  that  man  wants  a  con' 
siderable  variety  of  things  here  below  and 
that  many  of  his  wants  remain  unsatisfied. 
Professors  Martin  and  Soares  Cardozo  have 
filled  one  of  these  gaps  in  a  manner  which 
deserves  the  higher  commendation.  It  is  so 
discouragingly  hard  to  find  information  about 
Latin  American  personalities  that  every 
dent  of  such  matters  will  find  his  labors 
pleasantly  abbreviated  many  times  by  this 
excellent  work.  The  task  of  compiling  it  mu^ 
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have  been  enormous.  There  are  hints  of  this 
in  the  preface,  for  all  its  suave  and  judicious 
caution.  Many  eminent  Latin  Americans 
failed  to  answer  repeated  reque^s  for  data, 
and  the  alternatives  were  to  insert  inadequate 
information  picked  up  elsewhere,  or  to  omit 
them  entirely.  Frequently  there  was  not  even 
this  alternative,  and  the  reader  who  finds  a 
serious  omission  will  no  doubt  generally  be 
ju^ified  in  blaming  the  omission  on  the  emi* 
nent  Latin  American  rather  than  on  the  com' 
pilers  of  this  work.  We  expedl  completeness 
of  some  reference  books;  but  with  this  one,  at 
this  ^ge  of  its  promising  hi^ory,  the  only 
fair  attitude  is  one  of  gratitude  for  what  we 
find.  And  what  we  find  is  much  nearer  com* 
pleteness  than  one  might  have  expect. 
There  are  considerably  more  than  200  Ar¬ 
gentine  entries,  well  toward  200  Brazilians, 
66  for  Venezuela,  approximately  as  many  for 
Uruguay,  and  the  other  states  in  proportion, 
and  very  few  ^ridtly  fir^  magnitude  lumi¬ 
naries  are  entirely  missing.  The  procedure  is 
much  like  that  of  the  ^ndard  Who's  Who, 
and  no  concession  whatever  is  made  to  Indo- 
Spanish  verbosity.  The  editors  seem  to  have 
done  their  work  with  pain^king  care  for 
accuracy.  They  have  included  only  nationals 
of  the  Latin  American  countries,  which  is 
ju^  as  well,  since  Latin  American  residents 
who  are  citizens  of  other  countries  are  likely 
to  be  taken  care  of  elsewhere.  The  work 
marks  a  mile^one  in  the  recording  of  Latin 
American  culture. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Georges  Michon.  La  Preparation  a  k 
Guerre:  la  Loi  de  Trois  Ans,  1910'1914. 
Paris.  Marcel  Riviere.  1935. — M.  Michon, 
by  many  excellent  volumes  on  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  FrancO'Russian  Alliance, 
has  an  e^blished  reputation  as  one  of  the 
ableA  and  mo^  effeAive  left'wing  hi^orians 
of  present'day  France.  In  this  volume  he  has 
made  a  moit  careful  ^tudy  of  the  origins, 
vicissitudes,  and  enormous  significance  of 
the  French  law  of  AuguA  7,  1913,  extending 
the  term  of  military  service  from  two  to  three 
years.  Many  hi^rians  treat  diplomatic 
hi^ry  as  if  foreign  secretaries  and  their 
ambassadors  functioned  in  a  vacuum  without 
having  to  pay  heed  to  dome^ic  party  politics- 
No  greater  error  could  be  made.  As  Sir  Edward 
Grey  had  his  eye  on  Parliament  and  British 
public  opinion  quite  as  much  as  on  the 
European  capitals,  so  M.  Michon  reveals 
with  convincing  lucidity  how  the  three'year 
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service  law  was  tangled  up  with  the  com' 
plicated  queAion  of  French  party  politics. 
It  is  the  ^tory  of  how  Poincare,  the  Right,  and 
the  Nationali^s,  supported  by  heavy  indu^ry, 
the  banks  and  the  corrupted  press,  bulldozed 
the  legislature  into  passing  a  law  that  was 
scarcely  approved  by  the  mass  of  the  French 
voters,  and  so  undermined  the  principle  of 
republican  democracy  and  prepared  for  the 
World  War.  Jaures  and  the  Left  Opposition 
are  given  their  full  meed  of  praise.  Incidentally 
M.  Michon  illuminates  the  problem  of  French 
public  opinion  by  abundant  quotations  from 
the  French  press.  In  an  appendix  he  shows  the 
incorrecftness  of  the  usual  current  ^tements 
that  the  French  lack  of  heavy  artillery  was 
owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  legislature 
to  grant  money.  In  reality  it  was  owing  to  the 
military  technicians  and  high  command  who 
were  obsessed  by  their  arguments  for  a  larger 
adive  army  by  means  of  the  three'year  law, 
and  also  because  of  the  usual  ossihcation  of 
the  militarid  official  mind  which  at  fird 
refuses  novel  and  better  weapons,  jud  as  the 
English  at  fird  refused  to  adopt  tanks  and 
the  convoy  sydem  during  the  World  War 
and  as  the  American  War  Department  at  6rd 
refused  to  adopt  the  Colt  six'shooters  for 
6ghting  the  Indians  on  the  Great  Plains. — 
Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Herman  Oncken.  T^ation  und  Geschichte: 

Reden  und  Aufsdtze,  1919'193S.  Berlin. 
Grote.  1935.  517  pages.  10  marks. — In  Ger' 
many,  where  professors  take  a  more  adive 
part  in  politics  than  in  the  United  States, 
there  is  a  double  hidorical  intered  in  their 
public  addresses.  Besides  setting  forth  the 
results  of  their  researches,  they  help  “date” 
an  epoch.  Of  the  score  of  intereding  and 
subtly  written  papers  in  this  volume,  eleven 
deal  with  the  effects  of  the  War  or  with  that 
druggie  to  regain  or  defend  Germany’s 
Wedem  Front,  to  which  Professor  Oncken 
had  already  contributed  several  valuable  voh 
limes  and  which  was  in  a  sense  completed 
with  the  Saar  Plebiscite.  Three  other  address' 
es  illuminate  the  que^ion  of  the  origins  of 
Nationalism  and  the  relations  between  Nation 
and  State.  Carl  Schurz  and  Baron  von  Steuben 
are  the  subjecft  of  two  other  addresses.  Many 
of  these  had  appeared  in  print  before.  But 
wholly  new  and  moA  intere^ing  is  the  final 
chapter  on  “Grey's  d:ruggle  for  England’s 
entry  into  the  World  War.”  Here  Professor 
Oncken  examines  minutely  the  somewhat 
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obscure  proceedings  of  the  divided  British 
Cabinet  during  the  critical  July  days  of  1914, 
and  believes  that  Grey  ^ill  withheld  impor' 
tant  information  from  his  colleagues  in  his 
effort  to  win  the  Liberals  to  support  France 
and  Russia.  He  shows  also  how  Grey,  perhaps 
unwittingly,  by  what  he  said  and  left  unsaid, 
allowed  Germany  and  France  and  Russia  to 
be  encouraged  to  a  ^iff  attitude  which  con' 
tributed  to  the  outbreak  of  war. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Polsiji  Slottmilij  Biograficzny  (Polish  BiO' 
graphical  Dictionary).  Krakow.  Polish 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Published  by  Gebethner 
i  Wolff.  To  be  issued  in  approximately  20 
large  volumes  of  about  480  pages  each,  quarto 
format,  printed  on  good  rag  paper,  25  zl. 
per  volume. — The  first  384  pages  of  Vol.  I 
have  already  appeared  in  pamphlet  form  and 
it  is  possible,  therefore,  to  foreca^  the  worth 
of  this  ambitious  projedt. 

The  committee  which,  under  the  sponsor' 
ship  of  the  Polish  Academy  of  Science,  is 
preparing  this  work  proposes  to  offer  concise 
and  unbiased  biographic  articles,  each  of 
them  signed,  concerning  persons  no  longer 
living  who  in  any  way  have  had  a  part  in 
the  cultural,  political  or  economic  life  of  the 
Polish  nation.  Numerous  individuals  are  in' 
eluded,  therefore,  who  are  not  of  Polish 
origin  and  whose  deeds  would  qualify  them 
for  more  extensive  treatment  in  the  biographic' 
al  dictionaries  of  other  rrations  than  Poland 
(e.g.,  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  Alexander  I  of 
Russia,  etc.).  Such  persons  are  here  treated 
only  to  the  extent  that  their  policies  or  their 
actions  affected  the  life  of  the  Polish  nation, 
and  the  “slant”  of  such  articles  is,  obviously, 
Polish. 

Tlie  fir^  384  pages  of  the  Sloumil^  Biogro' 
fiezny  take  us  as  fiir  as  William  de  Beauplan. 
Since  the  great  majority  of  Poland’s  out' 
Ending  personages  have  borne  names  begin' 
ning  with  other  letters  than  A  or  Bd',  the 
reviewer  is  forced  to  draw  his  conclusions 
concerning  the  volume  from  a  consideration 
of  men  and  women  scarcely  known,  on  the 
whole,  outside  Poland.  For  example,  only  one 
of  Poland’s  world  renowned  poets  fells  within 
this  volume :  Adam  Asnyk,  and  none  of  her 
Kings,  not  even,  as  one  might  expeCt,  Batory, 
since  he  is  to  be  treated  under  Stefan! 

One  does  not  miss  the  great  poets  and 
^tesmen  and  the  Kings,  however.  The  lesser 
personages  are  richly  intere^ing.  After  reading 
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eleven  full  pages  of  Annas  and  three  of  Bar¬ 
baras  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  when  the 
Catherines  have  come  out,  as  they  soon  will, 
he  will  have  a  pretty  good  grasp  of  Polish 
hi^ry  and  a  notion,  at  lea^,  of  the  dome^ic 
and  foreign  dynamic  tangles  of  Poland’s  long 
paA,  together  with  an  explanation  of  certain 
vexatious  international  problems  of  this  year 
1936.  Consider  Barbara  Zapolya,  for  example, 
6r^  wife  of  King  Zygmunt  I  (1506-48).  V^o 
was  she?  Daughter  of  Stephen  Zapolya,  a 
Hungarian  magnate,  and  Jadwiga,  who  was, 
in  turn,  daughter  of  Przemysl  II  prince  of 
Teschen  (Polish.  Cieszyn;  Czech,  Tesin)  and 
Anna  of  Mazovia! 

It  is  probable  that  in  these  early  pages 
more  foreigners,  proportionately,  are  included 
than  will  fell  within  the  scope  of  later  vol¬ 
umes.  Italian  and  English  names  abound: 
Luigi  d’Aliho,  (d.  1535)  a  diplomat  bom  in 
Poland  of  Neapolitan  origin;  Sir  William 
Allan,  (1782-1850)  a  Scotch  painter  of  his¬ 
torical  scenes  and  portraits,  bom  in  Edinburgh 
but  who  came  to  Poland  and  spent  at  lea^ 
nine  years  on  the  Ukrainian  elates  of  such 
femilies  as  the  Potockis  and  there  painted 
scenes  from  the  life  he  saw  about  him  (such 
scenes  as  his  Jewish  Wedding);  d’Aloy  (d. 
1786),  Italian  aAor  and  diplomat  who  spent 
a  good  deal  of  his  life  in  Poland,  such  names 
as  Aloe,  Altomonte,  Amira,  Andriolli,  Aqua, 
Baccelli,  and  then  the  several  Bacciarellis  of 
whom  the  greater  was  Marceli  (1731-1818), 
the  painter  who  adorned  the  la^  days  of  free 
Poland  with  his  glorious  paintings  of  heroic 
scenes  from  Polish  hi^ry. 

Various  other  little  heralded  personages 
are  met  with  who  are  as  interesting  and  as 
sugge^ive  as  the  great  who  will  come  in  later 
volumes.  The  name  of  Alexander  Korjato- 
wicz  (13497-80),  grandson  of  the  Grand  Prince 
of  Lithuania  Gedimin,  for  example,  suggests 
that  other  Korjatowicz  about  whom  contro¬ 
versy  rages,  Theodore,  reputed  colonizer  of 
the  Mukacevo  region  of  Subcarpathian  Rus¬ 
sia.  Then  Alexander  (c.  1400),  first  Latin 
bishop  of  Kamieniec  Podobki,  suggests  the 
v^ole  Latin-Orthodox  controversy  and  Strife 
over  the  borderland  between  Russia  and 
Poland  which  was  settled  officially  by  the 
creatiom  of  the  Uniat  Church.  Alexander, 
sent  out  by  Pope  Urban  VI,  at  the  reque^ 
of  the  Korjatowicz  brothers  for  a  Latin  bishop, 
was  the  herald  of  the  Uniat  compromise, 
though  his  name  has  become  obscured  through 
the  centuries.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
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Joseph  Adam  Baezewski  (1829-1911),  founder 
of  the  firm  of  Baezewski  of  Lwow,  known 
around  the  world  for  its  fine  vodka  and  iu 
characteristic  cherry  brandy! 

Altogether,  the  Sbitmilf  Biografiezny  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  a  thoroughly  live  and  absorbing  ’ 
work,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  fill  a  great 
gap  in  the  tools  for  Polish  Studies  on  the 
other.  Its  author's  promise  of  an  additional 
volume  devoted  to  the  lives  of  men  and  women 
who  are  Still  living  will,  moreover,  further  in¬ 
crease  its  value  and  make  it  indispensable  to 
individuals  and  institutions  who  are  pursuing 
Polish  Studies. — A.  P.  Coleman.  Columbia 
University. 

•  Erico  Verissimo.  A  vida  de  Joana  d'Arc. 

Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1935. 
285  pages  (oc9avo).  15$000. — One  of  Brazil’! 
most  promising  young  novelists,  author  of 
the  recently  published  Caminhos  Cruzados, 
here  brings  to  bear  his  finest  art,  his  indubi¬ 
table  gifts  as  a  prose  Stylist,  in  retelling  a 
Story  that  has  been  told  so  many,  many  timc! 
that  it  would  appear  a  thoroughly  threadbare 
theme.  To  make  Joan’s  life-Story  once  more 
breathe  life  is  a  difficult  task  for  any  writer, 
calling  as  it  does  for  some  freshness  in  approach, 
in  point  of  view.  And  the  angles  of  vision 
would  seem  to  be  pretty  well  exhausted  by 
now.  Anatole  France  has  trained  upon  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  his  essentially  anticlerical 
skepticism;  Berrurd  Shaw  has  made  her  a  ^ 
vulgar  peasant  lass,  to  take  her  place  in  the  i 
Shavian  gallery  beside  that  vulgar  Corsican 
bounder,  Shaw’s  Napoleon.  Of  Sticky,  pieti^ic 
“lives,”  we  have  had  a  plethora.  Joseph  Del- 
teil  has  given  us  another  peasant  maid,  set 
off  by  his  own  brand  of  Catholicism;  but  hi« 
heroine,  when  all  is  said,  is  more  Dclteil  than 
Jeanne  d’Arc.  There  remained  the  simple,  ' 
obvious  expedient,  which  for  that  reason 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  of  treating 
Joan  from  the  point  of  vision  of  a  serious, 
right-intentioned  nun  of  the  mcxiem  world 
(in  this  case,  the  world  of  1935) — from  the 
Standpoint  of  a  man  who  is  alive  to  all  the 
wretchedness  and  chaos  of  the  world  about  ' 
him  and  who,  thereby,  is  all  the  better  able  to 
understand  the  world  that  Joan  feced  and 
with  which  she  so  bravely  grappled,  with  so  ^ 
much  simplicity  and  so  much  of  great-hearted- 
ness.  Such  a  writer  need  not  believe  in  Joan’s  j 
God,  in  her  visions  or  her  “voices,”  the  cause  | 
for  which  she  perished.  Her  “grande  coragao”  | 
will  suffice  for  theme. 
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This  is  ^r.  Verissimo's  approach,  visibly 
set  forth  in  one  of  the  book’s  mo^  effective 
portions,  the  epilogue  in  which  he  relates  to 
Joan  the  things  that  happened  following  her 
death,  down  through  the  revision  of  her  trial 
and  her  canonization,  and  with  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  the  contemporary  world.  The  ^ory 
of  her  life  is  told  with  a  great  and  unaffecfted 
simplicity  and  directness,  the  sort  of  simplicity 
that  is  not  to  be  captured  by  any  trick.  A 
book  to  be  put  on  your  shelf  beside  the 
world’s  leading  lives  of  one  of  the  world’s 
mo^  fascinating  and  touching  flgures. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

•  Raoul  Allier.  Magic  et  Religion.  Paris. 

Berger'Levrault.  1935.  470  pages.  36 
francs. — Since  before  the  dawn  of  hi^ry, 
Allier  contends,  man  has  used  two  di^inCt 
approaches  to  the  my^rious  powers  he  has 
visioned  in  his  world.  One  has  been  an  attempt 
at  coercion,  a  search  for  devices  by  which  he 
might  the  more  exaAly  impose  his  own  will 
upon  such  powers;  the  other  has  been  a 
thankful  acceptance  of  their  essential  good' 
ness  or  rightness.  The  fir^  approach  developed 
as  magic,  which  sought  formulas  of  similarity, 
of  imitation,  and  of  the  power  of  the  name  by 
which  to  impose  man’s  will.  The  second 
became  religion,  which  in  its  pure  form  dared 
not  presume  to  impose  man’s  will  upon  the 
Gods,  and  which  developed  the  technique  of 
prayer,  a  cry,  mingled  of  need  and  thanks' 
giving.  Into  both  approaches  fear  entered. 
In  magic’s  it  remained  as  fear,  ^rk  and  ter' 
rible;  in  religion’s  it  was  transformed  by  the 
addition  of  faith,  to  become  love.  These  two 
techniques  have  always  been,  and  mu^  ab 
ways  be  in  conflict.  Too  often  has  bad  magic 
ruined  good  religion. 

That,  as  Frazer  contends,  the  religious  ap' 
proach  is  but  an  outgrowth  of  an  earlier 
magical  approach,  Allier  after  detailed  exam' 
ination  of  primitive  case  evidence,  ^utly 
denies.  That  religion  has  always  suffered  from 
the  assaults  of  the  lower  magical  level,  he  as 
readily  admits.  Even  Chri^ianity  has  repeat' 
cdly  tru^d  to  the  magic  of  form  and  image. 
Moa  religions,  once  they  have  so  lowered 
themselves,  seem  powerless  to  rise  to  their 
former  purity.  Yet  the  Hebrew  my^ry, 
after  the  decline  of  Manasseh,  recovered 
because  of  that  unique  purifying  force,  the 
prophetic  movement.  For  a  Chri^ianity 
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conscious  of  a  world  needitig  its  singular  gift 
rather  than  its  magical  encru^tion  of  form 
and  dcKftrine,  there  is  a  glorious  opportunity 
to  serve. 

M.  Allier  is  that  rarity,  a  personality  which 
combines  the  broaden  cultural  background 
and  the  sounded  scholarship  with  the  fine^ 
of  Chri^ian  enthusiasm.  His  book  deserves 
and  will  richly  repay  the  attention  of  all  who 
hold  an  interest  in  the  future  of  religion. — 
Edward  Murray  Clarl{.  University  of  Okk' 
homa. 

•  Oskar  Bauhofer.  Einheit  im  Glauben. 
Von  gottlicher  Ordnung  und  mensch' 

licher  Not.  Einsiedeln.  Benziger.  1935. — 
Essays  written  by  a  convert  to  the  Cathoh'c 
Church  who  has  an  admirable  command  of 
the  controversial  subjedts  that  underly  the 
more  recent  attempts  at  promoting  a  better 
under^anding  among  Chri^ian  denomina' 
tions.  Of  particular  intere^  is  his  contribu' 
tion  to  the  elucidation  of  the  complex  notions 
of  Karl  Barth’s  “dialedtical  theology”  and 
the  con^rudtive  criticism  that  is  being  applied. 
Some  essays  deal  with  the  work  of  the  various 
interdenominational  Church  conferences  and 
the  life  work  of  Nathan  Soderblom,  the  late 
Lutheran  Archbishop  of  Upsala.  A  chapter 
entitled  Das  angli\anische  Rdtsel  delves 
deeply  into  the  hi^ric  ^trudtuie  of  the 
Anglican  Church  and  its  inherent  problematics, 
devoting  special  attention  to  the  spiritual 
heritage  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  The 
volume  once  again  offers  conclusive  proof 
that  theological  liberalism  is  even  more  a 
thing  of  the  pa^  than  political  liberalism. 
For  centuries  matters  of  principles,  faith, 
and  order  have  not  been  visualized  as  clearly 
as  evidenced  by  recent  controversies  and  dispu' 
rations.  And  the  chances  for  mutual  rapprochc' 
ment  have  thereby  become  better,  not 
worse. — Kurt  Franl{  Reinhardt.  Stanford  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Romano  Guardini.  Chriftlkhes  BewusA' 
sein.  Versuche  uber  Pascal.  Leipzig.  Jakob 

Hegner.  303  pages.  7-50  marks. — In  six  essays 
the  Pascal  problem  is  unfoUed.  Anyone  who 
knows  Guardini  need  not  be  told  that  this  is 
done  in  an  exemplary  way  with  deep  penetra' 
tion  and  in  classical  prose.  The  scienti^  and 
mathematiciar  Pascal  is  shown  in  his  ra' 
tionali^ic  time,  the  break  with  it  (the  “memo' 
rial”),  the  philosophy  of  the  orders  of  the 
heart  in  contra*  to  the  orders  of  intelle*,  the 
discovery  of  a  reality  in  which  breaks,  im' 
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passes,  emergence  of  radically  di^indt  levels 
are  found.  Tlie  famous  argument  of  the  wager 
is  seen  in  its  connection  with  Anselm’s  on- 
tological  argument  and  Kierkegaard’s  “para' 
dox”.  Pascal’s  druggie  with  the  Jesuits  is 
shown  to  have  had  detrimental,  coarsening 
effects  as  in  the  case  of  Luther.  A  mo^ 
precious  work  of  a  “great  Chri^ian’’  and  a 
great  thinker  in  a  fine  dress,  as  is  to  be  ex- 
pected  of  this  publisher. — Gu^av  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

LITERATURE 

•  John  Charpentier.  T^apoleon  et  les  Horn' 
mes  de  Lettres  de  son  temf)s.  Paris.  Mer- 
cure  de  France.  1935.  251  pages.  15  francs. — 
Few  subjects  appear  less  promising  at  fir^  sight 
than  the  one  M.  Charpentier  has  chosen,  but 
the  volume  which  he  adds  to  the  vaA  Napo¬ 
leonic  library  turns  out  to  be  timely  as  well 
as  intercAing.  For  Napoleon  was  perhaps  the 
first  despot  to  realize  the  full  possibilities  of 
literature  as  a  military  arm  or  disciplined 
inurnment  of  propaganda.  Enamored  of 
action  and  practical  results,  like  “les  business- 
men  d’outre-Atlantique,’’  his  own  literary 
interests  hardly  extended  beyond  Ossian  and 
Plutarch.  He  had  no  use  whatever  for  such 
“vermin”  as  economists,  philosophers,  or 
theoreticians  of  any  description.  France  under 
the  Empire  was  “a  barracks,”  and  Sterility 
in  literature  was  the  inevitable  result  (Berlin, 
Moscow,  and  Rome  papers  please  copy).  The 
writers  who  submitted  to  his  censorship  or 
his  bribes  were  nearly  all  medicxre  hacks; 
neither  his  rages  nor  his  fevors  could  control 
the  gifted  pens  of  Mme  de  Stael,  Benjamin 
Con^ant,  Bonald,  and  Chateaubriand.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  point  out  that  the  only  important 
official  literary  event  of  the  Napoleonic  era 
was  a  Latin  verse  and  discourse  competition 
among  professors,  won  by  the  obscure  de 
Lancival.  The  author  belreves  that  the  key 
to  Bonaparte’s  literary  deficiencies  lies  in  his 
lack  of  a  solid  classical  culture,  and  hence 
of  a  sense  of  balance  or  moderation.  Napoleon, 
as  Lanfrey  said,  “was  romanticism  in  politics”; 
and  certainly  he  was  one  of  the  fir^  to 
demon^rate  that  despotism  and  literature 
simply  do  not  mix. — Harold  A.  Larrabee. 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York. 

•  Agrippino  Grieco.  Eitrangeiros.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Ariel.  1935.  348  pages.  8$0(X). — 
Agrippino  Grieco  is  a  di^inguished  exponent 
of  that  newer  criticism  which  in  so  large  a 


degree  has  given  an  orientation  to  the  con- 
temporary  literature  of  Brazil.  In  this  respe(it, 
he  ^nds  beside  Ronald  de  Carvalho,  Artur 
Motta,  Gilberto  Amado,  Tri^o  de  Athaydc, 
Afranio  Peixoto,  and  Joao  Ribeiro,  men 
are  to  the  present  generation  what  Jose  VenV 
simo,  Sylvio  Romero,  and  Araripe  Junior  were 
to  the  generation  preceding. 

The  present  volume,  as  its  title  indicates, 
deals  with  the  foreign  scene.  For  Grieco  is 
one  of  those  rare  critics  with  something  like 
a  universal  background.  In  this  respedt,  as  a 
critical  joumali^,  he  reminds  one  in  a  way 
of  M.  Marcel  Brion  of  Les  J^ouvelles  Litteraires. 
He  has,  however,  a  good  deal  more  depth  than 
Brion,  is  much  less  joumali^ic.  He  is  nearer, 
perhaps,  to  the  late  James  Gibbons  Huneker, 
whom  he  resembles  in  lightness  of  ^yle  and 
readability,  although  Grieco’s  ^yle  is  less 
impressioni^ic.  But  he  is  closed  of  all,  it  may 
be,  to  Giovanni  Papini,  of  the  24  Certelli,  the 
Teitimonianze  and  the  Stroncature,  minus 
Papini’s  vitriol,  his  flaming  prejudices.  What 
Grieco  gives  us  is  the  winnowed  essence  of 
subjects,  presented  in  a  graceful,  smooth' 
flowing  manner.  His  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
scholar,  the  breadth  of  the  cosmopolite,  the 
technique  of  the  expert  prosateur,  and  the 
flair  of  the  canny  journali^,  who  mu^  somc' 
times  prepare  an  article — as  in  the  case  of  the 
essay  on  Tol^oy — upon  two  hour’s  notice. 
Where  in  America  have  we  anything  like 
him?  Certainly,  there  is  no  one  since  Huneker 
to  compare  with  him. 

The  subjecits  here  treated  include:  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  (whose  name  is  not  misspelled); 
Pirandello;  Rabelais;  Bernard  Shaw;  Tol^oy; 
the  Lincoln  of  Emil  Ludwig;  Grazia  Deledda; 
Desmoulins;  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning; 
Heinrich  Heine;  Don  Quixote;  Rivarol;  Shel¬ 
ley;  Papini;  the  Goncourts;  Goethe;  Che^r- 
ton;  Hamlet  (a  propos  of  Tri^o  da  Cuitha’s 
translation);  Dumas  (“Alexander  the  Great”); 
Conrad;  Musset;  D’Annunzio;  Maurois  (a 
propos  of  Climats  and  Le  cercle  de  familk); 
Tennyson  (of  all  persons!);  and  Chamfort. 
How  is  that  for  a  balanced  diet?  In  addition, 
there  is  a  paper  on  Italian  literature,  one  on 
“Exodismo”  (cf.  Vanderem),  one  on  Robert  de 
MontesquieU'Fezensac,  friend  of  Marcel 
Prou^,  and  one  on  Domenico  Giuliotti,  the 
“Leon  Bloy  of  Italy,”  who  collaborated  with 
Papini  in  the  Dizionario  delVuomo  salvatko. 
Grieco’s  intere^s  run  rather  Wrongly  to  Ita¬ 
lian  literature. — Samuel  Putnam.  Lambert- 
ville.  New  Jersey. 
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•  Karl  von  Kraus.  Walthcr  von  der  Vogel- 
weide.  Untersuchungen.  Berlin,  de  Gruy- 
ter.  1935.  500  pages.  18  marks. — For  al¬ 
most  one  hundred  years  the  Lachmann 
edition  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide’s 
poems  (1827)  has  been  the  basic  text  for 
the  Audy  of  our  poet.  In  that  time  it  has 
passed  through  nine  editions.  From  the 
seventh  (1907)  on  the  editor  has  been  Pro¬ 
fessor  von  Kraus,  who  besides  his  well  known 
works  on  Heinrich  von  Morungen  and 
Reinmar  der  Alte,  has  devoted  thirty  years 
or  more  to  the  special  ^tudy  of  Walther.  This 
makes  him  unque^ionably  the  out^nding 
scholar  today  to  give  us  the  laA  word  on  the 
textual  interpretation  of  the  works  of  the 
greater  of  Middle  High  German  lyric  poets. 

One  purpose  of  the  author  in  this  inve^iga- 
tion  is  to  have  the  work  serve  as  a  forerunner 
and  companion  to  the  forthconung  tenth  edi¬ 
tion  of  Lachnaann’s  work,  the  text  of  which 
is  for  the  firsSt  time  to  be  completely  revised 
inAead  of  carrying,  as  heretofore,  the  revi¬ 
sions  in  the  notes  and  introduction.  Another 
purpose  is  the  e^blishing  of  a  chronological 
sequence  of  Walther’s  songs,  a  task  so  often 
attempted  by  scholars.  For  von  Kraus  the 
chief  element  in  determining  the  grouping 
and  the  order  of  the  poems  in  the  groups  is  the 
*udy  of  their  content.  In  undertaking  the 
grouping  the  author  is  not  intere^d  in 
c^blishing  a  “cycle  of  live  songs”  as  has  so 
often  been  attempted  in  the  pa^.  In  this 
connection  he  warns  againA  the  tendency 
to  regard  the  poet's  lyric  effusions  as  in  every 
case  the  results  of  personal  experience.  Many 
songs  may  be,  for  example,  the  results  of 
controversies  with  rival  poets  who  simulated 
the  poet  to  his  lyric  or  political  effort  in  the 
manner  of  the  poets  described  in  the  Wart- 
burgl(rieg. 

The  author  has  furthermore  been  especially 
concerned  with  the  questions  of  the  proper 
order  of  the  ^rophes  in  a  song  and  the  causes 
of  their  nusplacements  in  the  manuscripts,  as 
well  as  the  solution  of  que^ions  concerning  the 
genuine  or  spurious  in  Walther’s  works.  The 
relation  of  Walther  to  Reinmar  and  to  the 
poetry  of  the  goliards  also  has  frequently 
occupied  his  attention.  But  one  of  the  mo^ 
useful  features  of  the  work  is  the  care  with 
which  the  exaCt  meaning  of  the  poems  is  set 
forth.  He  believes  the  old  method  of  attempt¬ 
ing,  for  example,  to  explain  obscurities  in 
some  political  poems  by  a  detailed  ^udy  of 
the  hi^rical  events  of  the  times  often  naisled 


interpreters  to  lose  sight  of  an  obvious  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  labyrinths  of  historical  data.  Wal¬ 
ther,  after  all,  wrote  for  a  wider  public;  his 
poems  were,  therefore,  easily  comprehensible 
to  this  public.  Even  should  a  poem  now  and 
then  remain  obscure  to  us  today,  it  surely  was 
not  obscure  to  the  public  of  his  day.  The 
solution,  then,  of  such  obscurities  muSt  be 
sought  in  other  directions  than  in  the  uncover¬ 
ing  of  some  distant  mysterious  connection 
through  devious  and  complicated  investiga¬ 
tion. 

The  poems  are  taken  up  in  the  order  of 
their  appearance  in  the  Lachmann  edition. 
Textual  criticism,  metrics,  obscurities,  con¬ 
troversial  matters,  close  comparisons  with  the 
other  poems,  interpretations  of  the  content  in 
the  light  of  all  that  is  known  about  the  poet: 
these  make  up  a  veritable  thesaurus  on  the 
individual  poems  of  Walther. 

A  number  of  appendices  present  (1)  the 
spurious  Strophes  and  lines,  (2)  the  listing 
of  the  songs  in  groups  according  to  chronolog¬ 
ical  order  of  their  composition  (3)  a  table  of 
the  songs  in  Lachmann’s  order  and  number¬ 
ing  together  with  the  new  grouping  under¬ 
taken  by  the  author  and  (4)  a  more  detailed 
tabulation  of  the  songs  in  (2)  above  with 
reference?  to  groups  and  additional  comments. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  work 
is  juSt  as  indispensable  to  the  Student  of  Wal¬ 
ther  as  has  been  the  Willmanns-Michels.  It 
has  not  made  the  latter  superfluous  but  it 
has  furnished  a  most  welcome  supplement. — 
Samuel  Kroesch.  University  of  Minnesota. 

•  Rene  Peter.  Vie  Seerhe  de  I'Acadanie 
Franqaise.  Premiere  Periode.  Paris.  Librai- 
rie  des  Champs-Elysees.  1934.  285  pages.  12 
francs. — Vie  Seerhe  de  I'Academie  Franqaise. 
Deuxihne  Periode.  Paris.  Libra  irie  des  Champs- 
Elysees.  1935.  254  pages.  12  francs. — TTic 
title,  “Vie  secrete,”  etc.,  made  this  reviewer 
jump.  If  some  one  only  would  write  the 
“private  life”  of  the  French  Academy!  But 
in  all  probability,  they  won’t.  What  one 
would  like  to  know  is,  juSt  why  it  is  that 
the  greatest  French  writers  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  a  man,  escaped  election  to  the 
Academy,  while  the  institution  since  its 
beginnings  has  been  consistently  cluttered 
up  with  nonentities  or  seim'-nonentities,  as  it 
Still  is  to  this  day.  How  it  can  continue  to 
hold  up  its  head  after  such  a  record  is,  surely, 
something  that  calls  for  explanation  in  any 
“Vie  secrete.”  Will  M.  Peter  give  us  that 
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explanation?  It  remains  to  be  seen.  So  far,  he 
is  only  down  to  the  year  1748;  he  ^ill  has 
quite  a  way  to  go;  his  third  volume  is  in 
preparation  now. 

But  we  should  and  mu^  give  him  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  He  has  done  well  so  far,  with 
two  rollicking  volumes,  crammed  with  the 
sort  of  gossip  and  scandal  that  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  profession  of  letters.  Why  ScKind-So 
got  it  one  year  and  Sc^and'So  did  not.  Who 
supported  whom,  and  why  was  X  double' 
crossed  by  Z — and  X  or  Z  or  both  may  be  a 
name  or  names  that  inspire  us  with  some 
respeA  today;  and  on  the  other  hand,  one  or 
both  may  be  nameless  for  ever  more.  It  is 
disillusioning,  as  the  literary  behind'the'scenes 
almo^  invariably  is.  We  don’t  like  to  think 
of  a  Voltaire  or  a  Diderot  messing  with  such 
things. — Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  New 
Jersey. 

•  Theodor  Rail.  Deutsches  l^atholisches 
Schrifttum  geftem  und  heute.  Einsiedebi' 
Koln.  Benziger  6^  Co.  1936.  3.80  marks. — 
Catholic  literature  is  here  presented  in  a  truly 
catholic  manner,  taking  into  account  those 
literary  manife^tions  that  are  Catholic  in 
spirit  as  well  as  according  to  the  letter,  in 
arti^ic  form  as  well  as  in  vital  content.  There 
is  then  overwhelming  evidence  that  Catholic 
literature  in  Germany  has  definitely  returned 
from  the  ghetto  of  isolation  and  inferiority 
of  forty  years  ago  and  that  its  accomplishments 
rank  high  among  contemporary  publications. 
The  author  has  organized  his  book  with  wise 
discrimination  and  an  excellent  sense  of  aes' 
thetic  and  philosophic  judgment.  The  peculiar 
circumftances  of  the  present  situation  have 
at  times  caused  a  painful  vagueness  in  the 
discussion  of  politico'sociological  issues  and 
some  regrettable  provincialisms  as  in  the  dis' 
cussion  of  Hofmann^hal  and  his  “nur  ein 
Viertel  der  Erbmasse  betragendes  jiidisches 
Ahnentum.”  More  serious  is  his  misinterpreta' 
tion  of  Ruysbroek’s,  Eckhart’s  and  Silesius’ 
Catholic  my^icism  when  he  compares  it  with 
the  “Leibvergottung”  and  “Gottverleibung” 
of  Geoi^e  (p.  56).  Theodor  Rail  is  in  a  position 
to  know  beA  why  Otto  For^  de  Battaglia 
has  become  silent  and  to  what  “tragic  mis' 
under^nding”  Willi  Schmid  has  fallen  a 
viAim.  While  some  omissions  may  be  regretted 
and  some  assertions  may  be  queAioned,  the 
treatment  proves  satisfec±ory  on  the  whole  and 
decidedly  represents  a  moA  valuable  contribu' 
tion  to  contemporary  literary  research.  A 


bibliography  would  considerably  add  to  the 
usefulness  of  Rail's  survey. — Kurt  Pranlf 
Reinhardt.  Stanford  University. 

•  Dr.  Martin  Sommerfeld.  Goethe  in  Uni' 
welt  und  Polgezeit.  Leiden.  A.  W.  SiJ 
thoflf’s  Uitgeversmaatschappij  N.  V.  1935 
283  pages.  5  florins. — This  colleAion  of  eight 
papers  by  the  former  incumbent  of  the  chair 
for  Modem  German  Literature  at  Frankfurt 
a.'M.  is  in  many  respedts  a  contribution  to 
the  Goethe  research  of  such  value  that  tvo 
Goethe  scholar  can  afford  to  overlook  it.  Some 
of  Sommerfeld’s  papers  have  really  settled 
with  finality  problems  that  remained  hitherto 
unsolved.  Among  them  I  would  consider  the 
author’s  inveAigation  of  Lenz’  relation  to 
Goethe’s  Werther  as  particularly  prominent 
Of  no  less  importance  is  his  discussion  of 
Goethe’s  drifting  away  from  the  French 
classical  ideal,  a  gradual  process  that  finds  it« 
final  clearance  in  the  poet’s  Schriften  zur  KunSl 
und  Literatur.  The  paper  on  Goethe  und  sein 
Puhlil^um  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
queAion  as  to  what  attitude  Goethe  took 
in  writing  his  various  poetic  produAions 
toward  the  circle  which  he  thought  he  could 
imagine  as  his  readers.  Other  papeis,  such  as 
the  one  on  Rousseaus  "'Be}{enntnisse"  und 
Goethes  "Dictung  und  Wahrheit"  are  more 
directly  concerned  with  the  poet’s  “Umwelt." 
The  author  shows  here  the  gradual  change 
in  the  poet’s  eAimate  of  the  French  reformer. 
Other  chapters  like  Vot'  und  ?iach\ldnge  and 
Die  dichterische  Autobio^aphie  ixm  Goethe  bis 
?(ietzsche  show  what  light  radiated  from 
Goethe  into  his  own  future.  I  regret  exceed' 
ingly  that  space  does  not  permit  treating  at 
leaA  some  of  these  contributions  more  fully. 

I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  pointing  to 
two  meritorious  faAors  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  author  handles  his  material.  The 
one  is  the  preciseness  with  which  he  points 
out  problems  Aill  to  be  inveAigated.  The  other 
is  the  captivating  manner  in  which  he  pursues 
a  AriAly  logical  method  in  reaching  his  ccwi' 
elusions.  This  applies  particularly  to  the 
chapters  on  Lenz  und  Goethes  Werther  and 
Goethes  theatralischesKindheitserbe. — A.  Busse. 
Hunter  College. 

FICTION,  DRAMA,  POETRY 

•  Ko  Baroja.  Cronica  escandalosa.  Madrid. 

Espasa-Calpe.  1935.  266  pages.  5  pesetas. 
— Desde  el  principio  haita  el  fin.  Madrid.  Es' 
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pasa-Calpe.  1935.  256  pages.  5  pesetas. — With 
these  two  volumes,  the  twenty'third  and 
twenty 'fourth,  respedtively  in  the  series, 
Baroja,  voted  idol  of  Spain’s  reading  public, 
brings  his  colorful  and  dashing  but  rather 
long'drawn'out  Memorias  de  un  hombre  de 
accion  to  a  (as  this  reviewer  sees  it)  somewhat 
weary  close.  What  is  one  to  say  of  yet  another 
adventure  of  the  by  now  aging  and  weakening 
Aviraneta?  What,  for  that  matter,  is  there  to 
say  of  a  new  book  of  any  kind  that  we  reason' 
ably  may  expedl  of  Ko  (who  is  likewise  aging) 
at  this  ^ge  of  the  game?  The  author  himself 
seems  to  say  it  all  in  the  “apo^illa”  to  the 
Cronica  escandalosa:  “Es  dificil,  creo  yo,  que 
cn  el  escritor  viejo  puedan  encontrarse  nuevas 
vctas  en  su  cantera.  El  616n  e^a  vi<ao  y  recono' 
cido.  No  hay  mas.” 

No  hay  mas.  That  is  the  saddening  note, 
for  the  author  as  well  as  his  hero.  Tlie  at' 
mosphere  of  weariness  is  in  part,  of  course, 
noveli^ic,  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  of  age 
which  is  closing  in  on  Aviraneta;  but  there 
is,  one  feels,  something  more  than  that.  There 
is  a  genuine  auctorial  tiredness  that  shows  un' 
mistakably  in  the  writing.  Baroja’s  pages  ^ill 
teem  with  charadters  and  anecdotes,  but  it  is 
as  if  there  were  an  effort  to  mal^  them  so 
teem.  The  documentation,  that  documentation 
which  is  revealed  in  the  author’s  recent  Vitrina 
fmtoresca,  is  beginning  to  show;  and  there 
is  a  certain  laboredness  in  the  transference  to 
the  creative  page.  One  can  almoA  see  the 
noveli^  giving  up,  at  times,  and  hear  him 
saying,  ”Oh,  well.  I’ll  let  it  go  at  that  and 
ju^  transcribe  it  baldly,”  which  is  what  he 
more  than  once  does,  “j  Adi6s,  papeles,  e^tam' 
pas  y  documentos!  Ha  perdido  uno  energia  y 
paciencia  para  buscarlos.”  Some  of  the  anec' 
dotes  have  a  more  than  reminiscent  ring. 

The  conclusion,  in  short,  is  not  up  to  the 
series  at  its  beA,  which  is  probably  represented 
by  El  amor,  el  dandysmo  y  la  intriga.  These 
two  volumes,  in  reality  one  ^ry,  deal  with 
the  machinations  centering  about  the  person 
of  the  queen  mother  regent  Maria  Gridina, 
and  the  loyal  but  fruitless  efforts  of  Aviraneta 
to  thwart  them,  the  plottings  and  counter' 
plottings  of  the  Infante,  the  Carli^tas,  Espar' 
tero,  etc.,  with  all  the  tangle  of  political  in' 
tcre^  involved,  on  the  part  of  liberals,  reac' 
tionaries,  moderates  and  compromisers.  There 
is  much  about  fiee'masonry,  with  the  Jew, 
commonly  as  a  money'lender,  drawn  upon  for 
additional  color. 

So  this  is  the  end  of  a  “man  of  adtion.”  How 
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empty,  meaningless,  all  the  “adtion”  seems  in 
retrospedt.  “Adtion  for  adtion’s  sake,”  says 
Baroja.  But  Ortega  y  Gasset  observes  that 
Baroja  himself  probably  has  dyspepsia  and 
rheumatism! — Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville, 
New  Jersey. 

•  Guglielmo  Ferrero.  Le  Prisonnier  des 
Abyssins.  Paris.  Rieder.  1935.  311  pages. 

12  francs. — The  eminent  hi^rian  and  sociolo' 
gi^  is  also  a  readable  and  vigorous  noveli*.  His 
four'volume  series  whose  colledtive  title  is 
Les  Chaines  de  la  Vie,  a  serious  sort  of  Wilhelm 
Meifter  work  whose  hero  is  a  frequently  in' 
discreet  but  fundamentally  welbrneaning 
young  patrician  named  Oliviero,  is  appearing 
in  French  some  years  after  its  Italian  publica' 
tion.  Objedtive  and  impartial,  quite  as  ready 
to  find  faults  in  the  Italians  as  in  any  other 
racial  group  (although  probably  no  more  so), 
one  can  understand  why  it  has  been  banned 
in  Italy.  Le  Prisonnier  des  Abyssins  opens  with 
an  exhaustive  account  of  the  Italian  fiasco 
of  1896  in  northern  Abyssinia,  followed  by 
a  vivid  description  of  Oliviero’s  life  as  a  pris' 
oner  in  Abyssinia.  There  is  doubtless  more 
real  information  in  this  responsibly  made  novel 
than  in  moSt  of  the  cheap  and  sensational 
books  on  Abyssinia  v^drich  the  current  in' 
tereSt  in  that  country  is  producing.  Ferrero’s 
Ethiopians  are  bloody,  cruel  and  grotesque, 
but  he  is  never  the  Stem  judge  or  the  indignant 
pleader.  He  is  the  scientist,  trying  to  learn  and 
understand. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Lion  Feuchtwanger.  Die  Sohne.  Der  Ro' 
mantrilogie  Josephus  zweiter  Band.  Am' 

Sterdam.  Querido.  1935.  542  pages.  2.75  marks. 
— To  become  a  Weltbiirger,  a  cosmopohtan, 
a  citizen  of  the  world,  seems  to  be  the  harden 
task  for  a  Jew,  according  to  traditionali^  Lion 
Feuchtwanger.  The  literateur  Flavius  Jos' 
ephus,  whose  Story  continues  in  this  second 
volume  of  Feuchtwanger’s  trilogy,  would  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  rather  have  died  the 
heroic  death  of  a  patriotic  Jew  revolting  again^ 
the  Roman  yoke  than  receive  the  cosmopolitan 
honors  which  the  weSt'eaStem  Roman  Emperor 
Titus  bestowed  upon  him  for  writing  the 
history  of  the  “Jewish  War.”  It  takes  the 
author  by  way  of  implication  three  voluptuous 
volumes  to  demon^rate  that  there  is  adtually 
little  if  anything  new  in  the  passionate  dead' 
lock  of  nationalism  vs.  internationalism  of  a 
bourgeois  world,  that  things  and  problems 
were  in  Rome  and  Judaea  as  they  arc  today 
in  Germany  and  her  contemporaries.  This  Stale 
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and  ^gnating  point  of  view  of  an  ancient  race 
which  lo^  out  time  and  again,  and  is  today 
^ill  persecuted  not  only  in  Germany  but  also 
the  world  over,  and  even  in  these  U.  S.,  makes 
the  author's  newe^  literary  attempt  to  con' 
front  his  time  with  Jewish  problems  rather 
tiresome  reading.  It  is  a  hopeless  task  in  more 
than  one  respe(ft,  and  after  hnishing  the  broad, 
scholarly,  if  slightly  tedious  and  repetitious, 
book  the  non-Jewish  reader  may  well  con' 
elude  that  it  isn't  the  mo^  cheerful  prospedt 
to  participate  in  a  particularly  Jewish  brand 
of  Weltburgertum.  That  sort  of  cosmopolitan' 
ism — which  is  subtly  advocated  by  the  author 
— would  be  ju^  as  beneficial  for  the  re^ 
of  the  world  as,  say,  Stresemann's  United 
States  of  Europe  under  French  leadership. 
That  the  urgently  conservative  author  believes 
in  the  culture  of  his  race  is  decidedly  his  and 
his  people's  own  afiair.  To  proselytize  Jewish 
culture,  however,  by  slanting  the  cre^fallen 
Goethe  word  “Am  deutschen  Wesen  soU  die 
Welt  genesen,''  as  a  Upping  ^one  to  divine 
cosmopolitanism  is  repulsive  not  only  to 
Messrs.  Hitler  and  Rosenberg  but  also  to  a 
great  many  who  objedt  to  the  anti'Semitic 
aspedt  of  Nazidom.  The  vogue  of  Jewish 
writers  has,  it  seems,  become  a  little  excessive 
and  it  would  be  well  for  the  readers  to  remind 
them  of  the  fadt  that  after  all  we  are  not  living 
in  a  Jewish  world,  that  we  do  not  intend  am 
judischen  Wesen  zu  genesen,  and  that,  yes, 
an  ever  increasing  number  of  us  while  emphatic' 
ally  not  Hitlerites  get  along  quite  nicely  with' 
out  the  benefit  of  Israelitic  religion,  ideology, 
and  Kultur. — Siegfried  Wagener.  Chicago. 

•  Manuel  Galvez.  El  Cautiverio.  Monte¬ 
video  and  Buenos  Aires.  Ediciones  de  la 
Sociedad  Amigos  del  Libro  Rioplatense.  1935. 
240  pages.  $1.00  oro. — The  “captivity"  whose 
hi^ry  Manuel  Galvez  here  relates  is  a  young 
woman’s  slavery  to  sensual  passion.  The  wife 
of  a  high'ininded  and  extremely  pious  Buenos 
Aires  juri^  is  repeatedly  feithless  to  her  nur' 
riage  vows,  not,  apparently,  because  certain 
men  are  able  to  lead  her  heart  aAray,  but 
because  of  a  ^rain  of  perversity  which,  she 
herself  insi^,  is  in  her  blood  and  cannot  be 
eradicated  or  resi^d.  Freud  is  mentioned 
once  and  only  once  in  the  book,  and  on  that 
occasion  the  hero,  whose  charadter  is  blameless 
and  whose  philosophy  is  in  the  main  that  of 
the  author,  brands  the  Vienna  psychologist 
as  a  purveyor  of  fiilse  and  poisonous  dodtrine. 
Eventually,  the  husband’s  heroic  and  generous 


attitude  impresses  the  woman  so  powerfully 
that  she  turns  againSt  her  paramour,  wounds 
him  with  a  revolver,  suffers  a  severe  illness, 
and  becomes  a  faithful  wife  and  proof  againA 
all  temptation. — Galvez  minimizes  no  human 
frailties  and  offers  no  panaceas,  but  bis  hero 
is  supported  and  his  Magadalene  saved  by 
the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religioa 
A  Galvez  novel  is  not  ingenious  in  con^rudtion, 
compellingly  realistic,  subtly  psychological,  or 
epigrammatically  impressive.  But  his  books 
inspire  resp^edt  and  confidence,  and  they  have  a 
way  of  reaching  the  heart. — R.  T.  H. 


•  Ramon  Gomez  de  la  Serna.  Los  muertos, 
las  muertas  y  otras  fantasmagorias.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Cruz  y  Raya.  1935. 188  pages.  5  pesetas. 
— Though  sepulchral  literature  is  ageless  and 
universal,  it  seems  to  have  sunk  its  roots  in 
Spanish  tradition  more  abundantly  than  else¬ 
where.  Gomez  dc  la  Serna  here  continues 
Seneca,  Jorge  Manrique,  Quevedo  and  a  hoA 
of  other  compatriots.  In  his  Lauda  de  entnida 
the  author  betrays  his  many  years  of  medita¬ 
tion  on  the  subjedt  of  death;  in  another  chap¬ 
ter — Lucubraciones  sobre  la  muerte — he  dem- 
on^rates  his  modernism  in  viewing  the 
phenomenon  as  an  incentive  to  live  a  more 
complete  life.  Then  follows  a  florilege  of  epi¬ 
taphs  culled  from  the  graveyards,  recalling  in 
part  the  GreeJ{  Anthology,  and,  in  pre-romantic 
fashion,  a  series  of  graveyard  refledtions. 
Finally  comes  a  group  of  macabre  anecdotes 
which  carry  one  back  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
well'told  fantasnugoria  which  form  the  mo^ 
intere^ing  portion  of  the  book. — Joseph  G. 
Fucilla.  Northwe^m  University. 
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•  Waclaw  Czosnowski.  Krwawni}{.  War¬ 
szawa.  Gebethner  i  Wolff.  1935.  353 
pages.  7  zl. — A  ^ory  of  the  Great  War  as  it 
affedted  the  souls,  the  minds  and  the  material 
lives  of  all  classes  of  people  in  Polish  Ukraine. 
The  title.  Bloodstone,  is  significant.  Literally  it 
refers  to  the  ring,  set  with  a  bloocktone,  on 
which  the  Tynski  arms  were  engraved  and 
which  is  symbolic  of  the  social  barriers  that 
separate  the  hero  Jarema  from  the  girl  whom 
he  loves.  Furthermore,  the  events  of  the  ^ory 
are  one  long  wallowing  in  blood.  Cruelty  is 
rampant,  cruelty  of  the  gentry  toward  the 
peasantry,  of  fether  toward  son,  of  everyone 
in  the  world  toward  the  Jew,  and  of  Life  [ 
toward  all  manner  of  folk.  Still  the  pidture  is 
not  overdrawn,  it  is  simply  reali^ically 
drawn,  with  pidtures  ^rtlingly  true  to  life. 
The  peasants’  love  of  the  soil  and  of  their 
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accu^omed  round  of  hard  work,  the  generosity 
of  the  Jew  Szmul  toward  Tynski,  who  had 
never  treated  him  with  the  slighted  humanity, 
such  gentler  touches  relieve  the  hard  brutality 
of  the  pidture  and  make  it  endurable. — A.  P. 
Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Augu^o  d’Halmar.  Gatita.  Santiago. 

Ei cilia.  1935.  183  pages.  $10  m.m. — 

The  preceding  volumes  by  this  Chilean  au' 
thor  of  Scandinavian  parentage  include  a  book 
on  la  Mancha,  one  on  the  Spanish  revolution, 
and  6ve  novels.  The  volume  here  reviewed 
contains  a  miscellany  of  short  Tories  and 
lyrical  refledtions.  There  are  two  groups  of 
chapters;  at  the  beginning,  Gatita,  which 
recounts  many'colored  amorous  episodes  in 
different  lands  of  a  young  consular  officer, 
presumably  the  author;  at  the  end,  Tierra  del 
Mar,  centering  about  Brittany,  speciBcally 
Loti’s  Paimpol  and  Ploubazlanec,  whitbei  the 
author  repairs  to  bring  to  a  mother  an  account 
of  the  laA  days  of  her  son,  a  cabin-boy  aboard 
a  boat  plying  the  Red  Sea.  These  two  adven' 
tures  of  Peruvian  love  and  Brittany  death 
are  feelingly  written,  deal  with  vivid  char' 
adlers.  and  portray  with  arti^ry  the  pathetic 
extremes  of  passionate  exaltation  and  fotali^ic 
acceptance.  In  the  mid'sedtion  of  the  book, 
d’Halmar  tiies  a  lovely  experiment.  In  an 
album  of  novelettes,  he  composes  a  seiies  of 
piose  poems  appropriate  to  twelve  musical 
subtitles — nodtume,  humoresque,  ‘  lied,  ber' 
ceuse,  barcarolle,  etc.,  ending  with  rapsodia. 
The  themes  he  chants  are  mainly  of  the 
phantoms  that  have  lived  before  us,  till  in  the 
Aapsody,  he  swells  into  a  Magnificat  of  the 
Virgin.  As  one  closes  this  volume  of  tales 
and  dreams,  one  is  impressed  by  the  extra' 
ordinary  subtlety  and  fluidity  which  dignified 
CaAillian  can  assume  in  the  hands  of  a  writer 
attuned  to  French  ^yle. — Harry  Kurz.  Uni' 
versity  of  Nebraska. 

•  Franz  Hellens.  Frederic.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1935.  253  pages. — In  the  trilogy  of 

memoirs  of  childhood  and  adolescence  begun 
with  Le  J^aif  and  ending  with  Les  Filles  du 
Desir,  Frederic  occupies  the  middle  place. 
It  was  written  la^  and  the  author  explains 
that  there  is  no  close  cohesion  even  between  the 
chapters  of  the  volumes;  rather  than  an  autO' 
biography  we  mu^  see  in  them  imaginative 
recolledtions,  amazingly  vivid,  of  early  years. 
Like  many  of  Hellens’  books,  Frederic  is  told  in 
the  fir^  person,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
he  has  put  more  of  himself  into  these  “moi” 
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than  into  his  ArangeA  creations,  like  Melusine. 
His  \^ole  work  might  be  catalogued  under  the 
title  of  a  colledtion  of  his  short  ^ries:  Realites 
Fanta^iques.  The  two  words  have  equal  value 
and  together  express  his  notion  of  surrealism. 
Years  ago  Jean  Tousseul,  in  many  ways  his 
antipode,  wrote:  “Le  J^a'if  e^  le  plus  humain, 
le  plus  profond,  et  le  plus  emouvant  chapitre 
de  I’oeuvre  de  Franz  Hellens.  II  contient  tant 
d’observation,  tant  de  sincerite,  tant  de  pitie 
discrete.  .  .  qu’il  pourrait  fort  bien  etre  I’ou' 
vrage  capital  du  romancier  beige.’’  Yet,  thanks 
to  the  author’s  exquisite  sensibilities,  he  moves 
in  a  half  fairy  world.  “Tu  es  toujours  dans  la 
lune,’’  exclaims  one  of  Frederic’s  comrades. 
Reality  becomes  fenta^ic  because  it  is  seen 
by  a  gifted  child,  throbbing  with  unconscious 
poetry.  Hellens’  art  lies  in  his  power  to  limit 
himself  to  that  child’s  vision.  Marguerite  Au' 
doux  revealed  something  of  the  same  talent 
in  her  Marie'Claire,  but  Frederic  dwells  in  a 
va^ly  more  complicated  world. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Vsevolod  Ivanov.  Pol{hozhdenia  fal(ira. 

Moskwa.  Sovetsky  Pisatel.  1935.  345 
pages.  6.50  rubles.  (The  Adventures  of  a  Faitfr. 
N.  Y.  Vanguard  Press.  1935.  300  pages. 
$2.50). — V.  Ivanov  is  one  of  the  leadii^ 
Soviet  noveli^  and  playwrights  (to  English 
speaking  audiences  he  is  known  for  his  At' 
mored  Train).  The  present  book  is  part  of  a 
fidtionized  autobiography.  The  author’s  life 
has  been  so  abundantly  adventurous  that  a 
plain  account  of  it  sounds  like  fidtion,  though 
it  is  not  fidtitious.  This  volume  ends  on  the 
eve  of  the  World  War,  and  sums  up  Ivanov’s 
adolescent  que^  after  magic  power  and  con' 
trol  of  self  and  nature.  The  drab  quality  of 
provincial  Siberia  assumes  a  fanta^ic  hue 
under  his  pen.  The  foreign  reader  may  wonder 
indeed,  about  the  probability  of  such  a  pidture 
of  unrelieved  pettiness  interwoven  with 
pathology.  One  recalls,  however,  that  provin' 
cial  Russia  does  border  on  the  improbable, 
when  depidted  by  such  deep  reali^  as  Gogol, 
Sologus,  or  Bunin.  Vsevolod  Ivanov  is  such 
a  realiA.  He  is  also  a  humori^,  and  he  does 
not  mind  laughing  at  his  own  expense.  From 
the  fira  line  he  makes  us  aware  of  his  inherited 
and  congenital  weakness,  “vanity,”  as  he  de' 
fines  the  Ivanov  fiimily  trait  of  trying  to  be, 
or  at  leaA  to  appear,  different.  All  of  them, 
from  grandfather  down  to  Vsevolod,  refuse 
to  live  as  mere  Ivanovs — the  equivalent  of 
the  English  Jones  or  Johnson.  They  prefer 
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the  illusory  world  of  their  own  weave.  Ac¬ 
tually  Vsevolod  is  a  ragged  errand-boy  or 
compositor,  but  he  escapes  from  the  dreary 
environment  into  make-believe.  A  Spanish 
cape,  a  mask,  a  dagger — and  he  holds  up  a 
fat  merchant  and  frightens  into  “religion” 
his  hedoni^ic  Gargantuan  aunt.  Under  the 
name  of  Ben  Ali  Bey  he  swallows  swords, 
^icks  hatpins  into  his  che^  and  cheeks,  and 
desperately  attempts  the  enchanted  life  of  a 
Fakir,  with  India  as  his  ultima  Thule.  It  is 
the  mingling  of  the  a(^tual  and  fanta^ic  that 
makes  the  Adventures  of  a  Fakir  such  gro¬ 
tesque  realism. — Alexander  Kaun.  University 
of  Caliform'a. 

•  Curt  Langenbeck.  Alexander.  Miinchen. 

Albert  Langen.  1934.  104  pages.  3  and 
3.50  nuiks. — It  is  difficult  to  do  ju^ice  in  a 
brief  review  to  this  powerful  drama  which 
presents  in  varied  and  often  very  beautiful 
verse  and  in  a  series  of  vividly  imagined 
scenes  the  latter  days  of  Alexander,  greater 
of  all  conquerors  and  dictators.  Againft  the 
background  of  his  devoted  and  adoring  army, 
of  his  few  trusted  councillors,  his  charac¬ 
ter  unfolds  itself:  his  absolute  confidence  in 
himself  and  in  the  divinely  inspired  acftions 
and  plans,  his  deep  depression  when  checked 
by  outward  circumstance,  his  wild  fury 
againA  all  who  misunder^and  or  thwart  him. 
Conscious  of  the  grandeur,  wisdom  and 
nobility  of  his  plans,  he  feels  fully  justified 
in  demanding  of  his  followers  “undivided 
allegiance  in  every  deed  and  thought”  and 
unque^ioning  support  in  his  mission  “to 
completely  unify  the  world.”  Immediate  death 
is  the  fitting  punishment  for  those  who  oppose 
his  will  or  betray  his  truSt,  even  for  his 
oldeA  and  mo^  devoted  followers.  He  heeds 
neither  murmurs,  warnings,  nor  threats,  for  “I 
am  by  nature  invulnerable.”  Only  when  death 
takes  suddenly  his  one  beloved  friend  and 
confidant  does  he  doubt  that  fate  is  always  on 
his  side.  He  can  ^ill  plan  to  extend  his  con¬ 
quer,  to  fuse  all  his  subjeA  people  into  one, 
to  dominate  the  ocean,  but  “I  have  ceased  to 
love;  I  am  no  longer  human.”  All  nnark  his 
deep  depression,  the  seers  foretell  his  death, 
his  councillors  dispute  his  succession.  And 
he  dies,  suddenly  like  his  friend,  leaving 
neither  heir  nor  testament.  “He  has  left  us 
helpless  in  his  unfinished  world.” 

There  is  much  in  this  ^dy  of  Alexander 
to  remind  one  of  the  di(5tators  of  our  own 
time;  the  noble  aims,  the  absolute  self  con¬ 


fidence,  the  superimposed  unity  of  thought 
and  feeling,  the  seemingly  inevitable  “blo^- 
bath,”  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  a 
successor.  The  play  is  well  worth  reading  and 
holds  good  promise  for  the  future  woik  of  this 
young  dramatic. — Marian  P.  Whitney.  New 
Haven,  Connecticut. 

•  Zofja  Nalkowska.  Granica.  War¬ 
szawa.  Gebethner  i  Wolff.  1935.  390 
pages. — After  an  interlude  during  which 
she  turned  from  the  novel  form  to  the  drama¬ 
tic  and  produced  two  works,  Dom  Kobiet  and 
Dzien  jego  powrotu,  Poland’s  foremo^  woman 
noveli^  has  returned  to  her  original  literary 
form  and  written  a  full  length  novel,  Granica. 
Again  Nalkowska  uses  the  same  material  as 
formed  the  human  ^tuff  of  her  earlier  Sciany 
Swiata  (Walls  of  the  World),  the  personages 
back  of  the  crime.  Granica,  literally  The 
Boundary,  seems  here  to  signify  rather  “The 
Line  Over^epped,”  for  it  was  simply  the 
over^epping  of  the  line  either  of  propriety, 
sanity,  morality,  or  of  gexxJ  sense  that  in¬ 
volved  in  tragedy  the  lives  of  three  essentially 
guiltless  persons.  The  crime  of  Ju^yna  Bogu- 
towna,  her  insane  lu^t  for  revenge  upon  her 
one-time  lover,  Zenon  Ziembiewicz  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  though  both  had  treated  her 
with  ju!ftice  and  even  kindness,  all  this  is  the 
sort  of  thing  one  has  screamed  at  him  from 
headlines  every  day  in  the  subway.  But  inside 
this  sheer  sensationalism  Nalkowska  has  found 
a  psychological  ^udy.  Who  is  guilty  of  the 
crime?  No  one,  says  Nalkowska,  neither  the 
original  “over-^pper  of  the  line,”  Zenon 
himself,  nor  the  adtual  criminal,  JuAyna.  All 
society  is  guilty  and  the  social  Furies  are  as 
relentless  as  the  Greek  Fates.  The  ^ry,  far 
from  being  sensational,  is  wholly  psycho¬ 
logical.  Society  forces  the  suppression  of 
natural  in^inefts  on  a  widespread  scale,  es¬ 
pecially  in  these  days  of  so  much  desperate 
poverty.  The  result  is  crime,  says  Nalkowska. 
— A.  P.  Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Robert  de  Traz.  Le  tjouvoir  dcs  fables. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1935.  254  pages.  15  francs. 
— M.  Robert  de  Traz  is  the  author  of  half  a 
dozen  novels,  no  one  of  which  has  earned  him 
any  special  acclaim,  as  well  as  of  a  number  of 
other  works,  including  Alfred  de  Vigny  and 
L'esprit  de  Genh>e.  He  deserves  to  be  better 
known  than  he  is;  for,  as  revealed  in  this 
book,  he  is  a  noveli^  with  a  delicate  feeling 
for  life  and  the  nuances  of  character,  and  is 
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possessed  of  an  almo^  deceptively  simple, 
honeA'hewn,  eflfeAive  Ayle. 

Le  pouvoir  des  fables  is  really  quite  a  rarity 
in  its  way,  dealing  as  it  does  with  that 
hermetic  world  of  childhood,  where  the  in' 
habitants  ^tand  with  fingers  ever  on  their 
lips,  as  if  to  guard  some  secret  that  grown'ups 
mu^  never  know.  I  can  think  of  only  one 
other  writer  vdio  has  achieved  a  similar 
feat,  and  that  is  Co<fteau  in  Les  enfants  terri' 
bles.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  which  of  the  two 
more  completely  succeeded  in  entering  that 
my^ic  universe;  but  inasmuch  as  Codteau’s 
young^rs  are  more  or  less  neura^enic,  out 
of  the  normal,  \^diile  Robert  de  Traz’  are  the 
children  that  we  see  about  us  every  day,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  my  vote  would  go  to 
the  second  of  these  two  adventurers  into  an 
inexpugnable  realm. 

There  have  been  many  novels  written 
these  pa^  few  years  about  the  French  upper- 
middle-class  family.  Here  is  one  that  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  Here  is  one  that  shows  the  effedts  upon 
the  children,  the  mere  tots,  through  a  tale 
which  is  really  their  own,  againA  a  shadowy 
background  of  adult  life  and  its  complications. 
They,  the  young  ones,  have  a  ready  escape, 
but  one  that  may  have  its  rebound  upon  their 
ciders.  That  escape  is  the  Fable — “the  power 
of  febles.”  It  may  prove  a  dangerous  one,  for 
the  child  and  for  the  older,  unconscious 
^nders'by;  for  febles  have  a  habit  of  coming 
alive,  at  lea^  of  winning  a  credence  that  con¬ 
fers  life  and  reality  upon  them.  Such  is  the 
case  in  the  present  instance;  and  the  myth 
spun  by  the  children  ends  by  entangling  in 
its  meshes  an  aged  spinor,  a  pathetic  poor 
relation.  The  “prince”  of  the  ^ry  becomes 
her  prince,  who  lives  again,  and — well,  the 
end  of  it  is,  she  is  taken  off  to  a  “maison  de 
repos,”  as  the  children  put  it,  while  the  latter 
arc  left  thunder^ruck  by  it  all,  and  one  of 
them,  the  mo^  sensitive,  makes  a  childishly 
tragic  and  unsuccessful  attempt  at  flight 
from  a  world  that  is  too  much  for  him. 

A  touching  and,  to  repeat,  an  unusual  book. 
—Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  Ilarie  Voronca.  Permis  de  sejour.  Paris. 

Corr^.  1936. 112  pages. — For  one  whose 
work  is  of  so  unflaggingly  high  a  quality, 
Ilarie  Voronca’s  continued  output  is  a^nish- 
ing.  It  may  feirly  be  said  that  he  never  writes 
a  prosaic,  dull  or  boring  line.  Voronca,  Rou- 
mania’s  greater  living  poet,  is  one  of  the 
fine  poets  of  the  age.  A  pioneer  of  ooodemism. 
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who  brought  back  Dada,  Surrealism  and  the 
other  isms  to  the  folks  in  Buchare^,  he  not 
long  ago  announced  his  intention  of  writing 
exclusively  in  French  from  now  on.  He  began 
by  translating  his  own  books,  and  finally 
decided  that  he  might  as  well  write  them 
in  French  and  have  done  with  it.  This,  of 
course,  is  putting  the  matter  fnvolously. 
Voronca  really  feels  more  at  home  in  French, 
and  his  creative  ease  in  a  language  which  after 
all  is  not  his  own  is  little  less  than  a^onishing. 

The  present  volume  carries  out  consi^ntly 
the  metaphor  of  the  title.  The  poet  is  a 
stranger  in  a  world  that  is  growing  daily  more 
dreadful.  Voronca  has  never  been  occupied 
with  social  revolt;  but  he  has  always  had,  on 
the  positive  side,  a  ^rong  sense  of  human 
brotherhood.  The  pressure  of  the  outward 
world,  however,  is  becoming  too  inescapable, 
too  terrible;  and  here  for  the  fir^  time  we 
see  him,  no  longer  the  brilliant  modemi^ic 
prestidigitator,  as  in  his  earlier  work,  but 
feelingly  and  personally  brought  face  to  f^ 
with  the  wretchedness  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  new 
note,  possibly  a  new  ^ge,  inspired,  one 
senses,  by  bitter  experience.  Yet  in  the  end, 
Voronca  remains  a  good  deal  of  a  poetic 
mystic,  waitmg  for  the  “sourcier”  who  shall 
uncover  life’s  hidden  well-springs:  “Sera-ce 
bien  la  mort,  ou  la  nuit  ce  sourcier?”  The  poet 
who  can  see  deliverance  only  in  death  and 
night  is  doomed  to  be  a  Granger  always,  on  a 
“permis  de  sejour.”  A  home  is  something  that 
one  builds.— -Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville, 
New  Jersey. 

UNCLASSIFIED 

•  Sequana.  Lectures  Pran^aises.  Catalogue- 
Repertoire.  Paris.  Societe  des  Lettres  et 
des  Arts.  1935.  617  pages.  12  francs. — ^That 
enterprising  French  book  club  the  Sequana 
(named  for  the  mode^  Aream  whose  bordering 
book'^lls  and  book-shops  have  given  it  a 
touch  with  literature  such  as  no  other  river 
on  earth  has  enjoyed)  has  in  the  la^  few  years 
performed  a  valuable  service  in  guiding  the 
world’s  French  reading.  The  Societe  des  Let¬ 
tres  et  des  Arts  boa^  having  placed  more  than 
two  million  volumes  outside  of  France,  and 
their  discriminating  advice  has  done  both 
France  and  the  re^  of  the  world  a  service. 
Their  Lectures  Fran^aises  are  a  li^  of  choice 
French  books,  from  the  Chanson  de  Roland  to 
La  ?{uit  de  la  Saint  Jean — not  an  over-ex¬ 
clusive  liA,  as  will  be  seen  hx>m  the  fad  that 
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the  seAion  for  twentieth  century  Bdlion  has 
some  1600  titles,  but  after  all  a  sifting,  which 
entirely  omits  prolihc  and  popular  writers 
like  Andre  de  Lorde  and  Maurice  Dekobra. 
The  catalogue  even  gives  price^ ,  but,  as  might 
have  been  expeded,  no  publishers.  You  mu^t 
buy  of  Sequana.  Besides  the  catalogue  of 
authors  and  titles,  carefully  arranged  by 
periods  and  literary  genres,  there  are  data 


Bibliography 

concerning  various  French  literary  organisa¬ 
tions  and  general  essays  by  several  eminent 
critics.  The  editorial  work  was  done  by 
Maurice  Hugot  of  the  Societe  des  Gens  dc 
Lettres.  The  enterprise  enli^ed  the  general 
support  of  the  publishers,  and  the  fescinating 
advertisements,  front  and  back,  which  would 
make  a  good-sized  volume  in  themselves,  are 
as  valuable  as  any  of  the  re^  of  it. — R.  T.  H. 


BOOKS  IN  FRENCH 

(For  other  bool{s  in  French,  see  Head'Liners*') 


•  Andre  Moufflet.  Encore  le  Massacre  de  la 
langue  fran^aise.  Paris  et  Toulouse.  Pri- 
vat  et  Didier.  1935.  349  pages. — This  general 
type  of  book  is  invaluable  to  Americans  who 
muA  use  French  with  care,  but  I  doubt  that 
M.  Moufflet's  particular  effort  is  as  useful 
as  some  others.  He  has  read  much  and  ob¬ 
servantly — in  books,  papers,  government  docu¬ 
ments,  adveitising,  etc. — collecfling  and  classi¬ 
fying  mi^kes  in  usage.  This  is  good  to  do,  but 
dangerous.  When  he  says,  for  example,  that  a 
crowd  mu^  not  be  called  immense  because 
this  adjedtive  means  immensurable,  he  is  being 
picayune  and  pedantic  to  a  degree.  The  answer 
is  that  French  people  who  are  careful  about 
their  speech  do  use  immense  as  he  says  not  to. 
And  his  book  has  so  many  examples  of  this 
sort  of  fussiness  that  he  makes  his  own  thesis 
suspedt.  M.  Moufflet  lacks  the  saving  touch  of 
humor  which  alone  can  prevent  such  excesses. 

Yet  it  is  an  honor  to  the  French  that  men 
like  him  exercise  such  vigilance  over  their 
language,  which  otherwise  would  not  be  the 
delicate  instrument  it  is.  We  foreigners  noay 
be  right  in  our  surprise  at  this  concern  over 
the  eternal  crise  du  franqais;  we  profit  by  it 
none  the  less.  How  else  would  we  learn  that  a 


word  does  not  necessarily  merit  a  place  in  our 
vocabulary  simply  because  we  have  heard  a 
Frenchman  use  it? — W.  M.  Frohocf{.  Brown 
University. 

•  Joseph  Cassiopee.  C'eSt  la  lune  qui  fait 
le  temps.  Nouvelle  Edition  revue  et  aug- 
mentee.  Paris.  Desforges.  1935.  16  pages. 
— TTris  brief  brochure  attempts  to  explain 
how  the  moon  and  sun  by  raising  tides  in  the 
atmosphere  sirrrilar  to  those  on  the  ocean, 
though  on  a  much  larger  scale,  detemoine  in 
the  large  the  nature  of  our  weather.  Low 
barometric  pressure  would  be  the  meteoro¬ 
logical  effedt  of  a  high  atmospheric  tide  and 
vice  versa. 

To  predidt  the  weather  at  long  range  the 
author  combines  astronomical  cycles  to  get  the 
moon,  sun,  and  earth  back  into  identical 
relative  positions  and  phases  on  the  same  day 
of  the  year.  The  period  of  identical  recurrence 
of  position  and  phase  is  372  years.  Thus  the 
author  identifies  the  weather  in  France  for 
1934  with  that  of  the  year  1562  and  confidently 
predidts  major  weather  phenomena  for  1936-37. 

His  sy^m  muA  not  be  confused  with  the 
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traditional  beliefs  that  the  weather  changes 
with  every  phase  of  the  moon. 

Too  bad  we  cannot  know  what  the  weather 
v^'as  like  in  America  in  1564! — J.  O.  Hassler. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 


•  Jacques  Bainville.  Les  Didateurs.  Paris. 

I>enoel  et  Steele.  1935.  300  pages.  15 
francs. — Bainville  occupies  a  unique  and 
very  proBtable  position;  he  is  almo^  the  only 
sane  member  of  a  paradoxical  and  fenatical 
group.  So  his  moderation  and  his  common 
sense,  which  would  fail  to  impress  us  in  a 
Republican  professor,  create  a  delightful 
feeling  of  surprise.  We  are  thankful  to  him 
for  his  unexpected  sanity,  as  we  were  to 
Gertrude  Stein  for  the  lucidity  and  good 
humor  of  Alice  B.  To^ds.  I  invariably  enjoy 
Bainville;  he  is  almo^  as  well  informed  as 
Seignobos,  about  as  pede^rian,  and  he  writes 
much  better.  This  survey  of  all  dictators 
horn  Solon  to  Hitler  (why  omit  Moses?)  in 
300  brief  and  alert  pages  is  cleverly  super¬ 
ficial.  Bainville  recites  well-known  faCts  with 
remarkable  concision  and  lucidity;  but  he 
never  offers  a  new  light.  And  the  synthesis 
which  we  had  a  right  to  expeCt,  for  the  sake 
of  which  we  were  sure  those  forty  thumbnail 
sketches  were  drawn,  is  missing  altogether. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  dictators,  good,  bad 
and  indifferent;  they  rise  for  a  great  variety  of 
causes  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  It  might 
be  helped,  and  again  it  might  not.  You  never 
can  tell. 

Bainville  is,  we  repeat,  remarkably  free 
from  partisanship — for  a  professed  partisan. 
We  knew  in  advance  he  would  idolize  Louis 
XIV;  he  ascribes  to  his  reign  “an  incredible, 
prosperity”  which  I  find  incredible  indeed; 
there  are  other  witnesses  beside  La  Bruyere 
and  Fenelon,  to  reveal  the  obverse  of  the 
Grand  Century.  Bainville  does  not  like  “M. 
Attaturk”;  probably  because  M.  Herriot 
admires  him.  He  does  obeisance  to  Mussolini; 
but,  much  wiser  than  mo^  French  conserva¬ 
tives,  he  reminds  the  Liberal  bourgeoisie  that 
Fascism  is  a  revolution,  and  did  not  ^p 
after  “bumping  off  the  Reds.”  He  is  sane 
about  Hitler;  he  recognizes  the  religious 
character  and  power  of  the  Nazi  movement. 
Only  a  militant  feith,  a  new  Mohamnredanism, 
could  induce  an  educated  nation  to  swallow 
Mein  Kampf.  Perhaps  he  exaggerates  the  irrec¬ 
oncilable  hostility  of  Hitler  to  France.  On 
the  whole,  he  may  officially  belong  to  the 
Extreme  Right;  the  home  of  his  intellect  is 


the  Center;  not  the  Right  Center  or  the  Left 
Center,  but  the  very  middle  of  the  Ju^e 
Milieu. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

•  La  Constitution  de  I'U.R.S.S.  Paris. 

Bureau  d’Kitions.  1935.  112  pages.  3 

francs. — La  Constitution  de  la  Chine  Sovie- 
tique.  Paris.  Bureau  d’Mitions.  97  pages.  3 
francs. — Two  useful  handbooks,  indispensable 
for  the  ^udent  of  international  affiiirs.  The 
one  on  Russia  contains  all  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  of  its 
larged  unit,  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.,  with  all  amend¬ 
ments  up  to  date  and  the  four  decrees  of  the 
November  Revolution.  The  Chinese  Soviet 
CJon^litution  is  also  transcribed  in  its  entirety 
and  is  prefeced  by  a  valuable  ^tudy,  dated 
May,  1934,  written  by  Bela  Kun,  chief  of  the 
short-lived  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic. — 
M.  H. 

•  Pierre  (3uenat.  La  Guerre  AerO'Chimique. 

Paris,  ^itions  Sociales  Internationales. 

1935. 152  pages.  6  francs. — Pierre  Cot,  former 
Air  Miniver,  writes  in  his  foreword  to  this 
booklet  that  one  can  ^till  furnish  a  foreword  to 
a  book  without  agreeing  with  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  author.  So  this  reviewer  feels 
morally  ^rengthened  when  he  quotes  M. 
Cot  in  his  criticism  of  the  utopian  conclusions 
of  this,  otherwise  intereAing,  booklet. 

M.  Cuenat  is  a  young  teacher  with  the 
accent  on  the  young.  He  has  gathered  some 
intere^ing  material  in  support  of  his  conten¬ 
tion  that  any  defense  of  the  populace  again^ 
gas  attack  from  the  air  is  entirely  impossible. 
From  our  experience  both  with  airplanes  and 
with  chemicals  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
him  However,  where  he  uses  this  booklet 
less  as  a  warning  to  the  readers  again^  the 
futility  of  defense  and  the  racketeering  of 
various  gas-mask  manufa(^turers,  than  as  a 
war<ry  for  peace  (with  Labor  as  the  spear¬ 
head),  he  weakens  his  argument  by  confusing 
the  issue.  In  one  place  he  claims  that  gas-masks 
are  inefficient,  which  ^tement  will  be 
endorsed  by  anyone  who  has  ever  worn  one; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  fulminates  again^  the 
vile  capitalist  who  can  procure  himself  a  gas¬ 
mask  while  the  Holy  Laborer  with  his  wife 
and  children  (capitalists  never  have  wives 
or  children  in  any  propaganda  literature) 
choke  to  death  on  chlorine  gas.  How  does  the 
ineffe<ftive  gas-mask  help  the  capitalist? 

A  large  part  of  the  book  is  given  over  to 
discussion  as  to  whether  the  various  societies 
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in  France  for  the  defense  of  the  populace  are 
in  their  right  or  whether  we  should  refuse 
to  prepare  for  useless  defense  and  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  by  giving  the  “poor” 
laborer  the  right  to  decide  whether  there 
should  be  another  war  or  not. — Pieter  H. 
Kollewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

•  Eugene  Gladelle.  La  ViCtoire  sur  la  Crise. 

Paris.  Alcan.  1935.  238  pages.  15  francs. 
— This  book  gives  us  a  very  fevorable  impres- 
sion  of  M.  Gladelle.  He  is  a  man  of  good  educa- 
tion,  and  overflowing  with  good  will.  He 
passes  in  review  all  the  aspe(^ts  of  the  world 
crisis  (happy  America,  which,  in^ead  of  a 
crisis,  has  to  copie  with  a  mere  depression!);  and 
he  off^ers  to  these  innumerable  ills  a  com- 
mensurate  number  of  intelligent  remedies. 
But,  neither  in  diagnosis  nor  in  prescription 
do  we  ever  feel  a  maAerly  grasp  of  the  situa- 
tion.  The  work  is  an  assortment  of  things 
which  are  not  bad,  which  may  be  as  good  as 
any,  but  which  do  not  6t  together  as  a 
docftiine  or  a  plan  of  campaign.  I  am  quite  in 
favor,  if  you  like,  of  ‘the  ideal,’  ‘immortality,’ 
‘liberty,’  ‘education,’  ‘peace,’  ‘the  referen- 
dum,’  and  hone^y  in  politics.  But  that  does 
not  tell  us  what  to  do  next.  Among  the  few 
definite  proposals  is  the  revival  of  a  semi' 
rural,  semi'induArial  economy — something 
from  which  France  is  barely  emerging,  and 
which  President  Roosevelt  would  create  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  Under  State  manage' 
ment,  it  might  work,  if  financial  returns  were 
not  the  prime  consideration;  under  the  con' 
ditions  of  capitali^ic  competition,  the  peas' 
ant'artisan  could  hardly  hold  his  own 
again^  the  great  efficient  plants  concentrated 
at  ^rategic  points.  Macropolis  should  pass 
away :  but  the  village  will  not  be  its  successor. 
Another  concrete  proposal  is  the  adoption, 
under  the  name  of  “Progress  Certificates,” 
of  the  “melting  money”  so  successful  in  the 
Tyrolese  village  of  Worgl.  The  Worgl  cur' 
rency  loses  1  per  cent  per  month;  and  the 
result  has  been  marvelous:  even  the  local  Saint 
has  had  his  share  of  the  new  prosperity,  and 
the  Sociali^  Mayor  had  a  brand  new  niche 
eredted  for  him,  in  Le  Corbusier  ^yle.  This  is 
the  only  departure  from  conventionality. 
On  the  whole,  M.  Gladelle’s  ideal  is  scrupu' 
lously  of  the  Louis'Philippe'Henry  Bordeaux' 
Calvin  Coolidge  brand. — Albert  Gu^ard. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Henry  de  Monfreid.  Le  Drame  Ethiopien. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1935.  247  pages.  15  francs. 
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— There  are  those  for  wffiom  the  Ethiopian 
wat'cloud  has  a  silver  lining.  The  munitions 
makers,  for  in^nce,  and  that  often  peevish 
but  always  readable  ex'resident  of  Ethiopia, 
Henry  de  Monfreid.  Monfreid’s  records  of 
high  adventure  about  the  Red  Sea  always  sold 
well,  but  they  now  have  a  throbbing  adtuality 
which  disposes  of  dosens  of  editions  like  the 
proverbial  hot  flapjacks.  Readers  who  are  will' 
ing  to  take  a  Monfreid  book  as  it  happens  to 
come  (All  that  you  can  be  sure  of  beforehand 
is  that  you  are  about  to  peruse  a  sprawly  but 
vigorous  epic  of  which  Henry  de  Monfreid 
is  both  the  Homer  and  the  Achilles),  will  find 
him  profitable.  He  has  information,  gu^o,  and 
a  splendid  narrative  gift.  He  takes  up  a 
quarter  of  this  book  with  the  entirely  irrelevant 
^oiy  of  a  foolhardy  trip  along  the  coa^  of 
Eritrea  in  a  tiny  craft  which  more  than  once 
comes  near  carrying  him  and  his  crew  into 
eternity.  The  other  three'fourths  transpire  on 
Italian  territory,  not  Abyssinian,  and  are  filled 
with  admiration  for  Italy  and  gloomy  prophecy 
for  Ethiopia. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Paul  Morand.  Rond'Point  des  ChampS' 
Elysees.  Paris.  Grasset.  1935.  15  francs. 
— Paul  Morand,  inveterate  traveler,  surveys 
the  contemporaiy  woild  from  the  Rond'Point 
in  the  center  of  Paris.  The  book  opens  with 
an  apo^rophe  to  Beaumarchais,  the  eight- 
eenth'century  opportuni^  who,  Morand 
thinks,  would  be  a  good  modem  leader  and 
would  teach  us  “a  eclater  de  colere  en  riant, 
dans  un  univers  ou  personne  ne  rit  plus.”  The 
short  joumali^ic  essays  are  liAed  under  the 
following  headings:  Mani^es  d'aujourd'hui; 
A  travers  hommes  et  villes  (impressioni^ic 
reactions  to  men  and  cities);  demieres  nouvelles 
de  VHranger;  la  joie  de  vivre  (sport).  Morand 
writes  in  his  usual  cosmopolitan  manner,  yet 
France  is  uppermo^  in  his  affeAions,  so  that 
he  resembles  one  of  his  characters  who  “bien 
qu’il  ait  beaucoup  voyage.  .  .  n’eA  pas  un  de 
ces  diplomates  fiides,  qui,  a  force  d’avoir 
bourlingue,  n’appartient  plus  a  aucun  pays.” 
In  one  of  his  mo^  ^riking  passages,  Morand 
attributes  one  special  sense  to  each  continent; 
America,  hearing;  Asia,  ta^e;  Africa,  odor; 
Oceania,  touch;  and  Europe,  sight.  The  air¬ 
plane  and  the  development  of  gas  and  bomhs 
in  warfare  have  increased  the  necessity  of 
friendship  with  one’s  neighbors,  rather  than 
with  the  neighbors  of  one’s  neighbors.  The 
po^'war  epoch  of  inflation  and  pleasure  is 
gone,  and  Morand  pictures  a  world  in  fear 
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ruled  by  didtators,  while  free  France  is 
burdened  with  the  political  undesirables  from 
all  nations.  A  book  of  varied  themes  presenting 
a  mature  Morand  viewing  a  changing  world. 
— Minnie  M.  Miller.  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College  of  Emporia. 

•  Francois  Perroux.  Les  mythes  hitUriens. 

Paris.  Librairie  Generale  de  Droit  et  de 

Jurisprudence.  1935.  156  pages. — A  psycho^ 
logical  ^udy  of  the  Third  German  Reich.  The 
author,  a  Frenchman  who  is  well  versed  in 
German  life  and  affairs,  frankly  gives  us  his 
personal  impressions,  based  on  travel,  con' 
tadts  with  Germans,  and  long  ^udy.  He  6r^ 
portrays  the  German  scene  of  1934,  then 
attempts  to  analyze  National  Socialism,  dis' 
cusses  capitalism  and  “anti'Capitalism”  in 
German  economy,  examines  Franco<}erman 
relations,  and  concludes  with  a  portrayal  of 
the  German  racial  myth.  M.  Perroux  tells  us 
that  the  two  great  myths — and  we  are  all 
dominated,  he  believes,  by  myths  of  our  own 
creation — which  dominate  the  German  mind 
today  are  those  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Get' 
mans  (as  the  superior  branch  of  the  so<alled 
Aryan  race),  and  of  the  German  Reich,  which 
will  include  all  Germans  within  its  boundaries 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  book  deserves 
a  wide  public  as  it  indicates  the  seriousness  of 
the  present  French  ^dies  of  the  events  which 
are  taking  place  in  Germany.  It  can  well  be 
compared  with  the  recent  ^udy  of  another 
French  ^dent  of  German  affairs,  M.  Max 
Hermant,  in  his  Idoles  allemandes. — Harry  N- 
Howard.  Miami  University. 

•  Revue  Internationale  des  Etudes  Bal^ani' 
ques.  P.  Skok  (Zagreb)  and  M.  Budimir 

(Belgrade),  Diredteurs.  Belgrade,  Jugoslavia. 
In^itut  Balkanique.  1934.  1935.  Tomes  WI. 
338  and  293  pages.  Annual  subscription:  120 
francs. — Students  of  Balkan,  Near  Ea^rn 
and  Central  European  problems  will  mo^ 
certainly  welcome  the  appearance  of  this 
scholarly  regional  journal  which  is  being 
published  semi-annually  by  the  In^itut 
Balkanique,  newly  organized  at  Belgrade, 
Jugoslavia.  The  Revue  proposes  to  ^udy  in  an 
objedlive  and  authoritative  manner  the  his¬ 
torical,  economic,  political,  social,  and  intel- 
ledtual  development  of  the  Balkan  region. 
Within  its  province  will  be  included  Balkan 
art,  literature,  and  folklore.  The  editors  declare 
that  their  Revue  “is  defined  to  serve  inter¬ 
national  scholars  as  an  humble  organ  in  which 
they  can  register  the  results  of  their  researches” 


on  Balkan  problems.  The  articles  touch  on 
almo^  every  phase  of  the  Balkan  scene,  from 
the  moA  ancient  to  the  mo^t  recent  hi^ry, 
from  economics  and  geography  to  literature 
and  art.  A  distinguished  group  of  authors 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America  have 
contributed  to  the  volumes.  These  include 
such  men  as  Nicolas  lorga  (Roumania),  Jacques 
Ancel  (France),  Michael  RoStovtsev  (U.S.A., 
Yale),  Sandfeld  (Denmark),  Bobcev  (Bulgaria), 
Pittard  (Geneva,  Switzerland),  Count  Carlo 
Sforza,  P.  Skok  and  M.  Budimir  (Jugoslavia), 
and  F.  Novotny  (Czechoslovakia).  The  articles 
are  written  in  French,  Italian,  and  German. 
They  all  bear  the  hall  mark  of  distinction  and 
authority.  All  in  all  the  publication  of  this 
Revue  is  one  of  the  moSt  promising  scholarly 
enterprises  in  the  Balkan  region.  It  ought  to 
be  a  potent  intellectual  force  looking  toward 
an  essential  Balkan  unity  and  an  indispensable 
vade  mecum  for  Students  of  the  Balkan  region. 
— Harry  N-  Howard.  Miami  University. 

•  Charles  BenoiSt.  La  Monarchie  Frangaise. 
Paris.  Dunod.  1935.  Vol.  I,  171  pages. 

Vol.  II.  593  pages. — Making  frequent  cita¬ 
tion  from  Du  Haillan  and  the  Relazioni  of  the 
Venetian  ambassadors,  the  author  examines 
the  relationship  existing  between  the  growth 
of  the  Capetian  dynasty  and  the  achievement 
of  national  unity.  The  conclusion  is  that  the 
monarchy  acquired  its  solidity  and  France  its 
Strength  through  operation  of  the  Salic  Law, 
return  of  the  appanages,  and  such  psychological 
factors  as  French  loyalty  and  the  spirit  and 
persistence  of  the  royal  intent.  BenoiSt  sug¬ 
gests  that  France  imitate  the  Capetian  cfrar- 
adter,  which  was  plaStic  but  obstinate,  and  the 
Capetian  tactics,  which  were  unihed  in  ob- 
jecftive  but  multiple  in  resource. — R.  Tyson 
Wycl^off.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of 
Pittsburg. 

•  Charles- Adolphe  Cantacuzene.  Frederic 
n.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1935.  15 

francs. — A  handy  little  volume  of  selections 
from  the  varied  writings  of  Frederick  II,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes.  The  Selection- 
are  from  Frederick’s  writings  on  history,  his 
thoughts  on  religion,  his  poetry,  his  prolific 
correspondence,  and  include  an  unproduced 
play  L'Ecole  du  Monde,  written  in  1742. 
The  correspondence  is  particularly  interesting 
and  includes  letters  to  the  Marquise  du 
Chatelet,  D’Arges  (often  in  verse),  Mau- 
pertuis,  D’Alembert,  Condorcet,  Jordan,  and 
nuny  written  to  Voltaire. 
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The  Introduction  is  a  pleasing  but  conven- 
tional  treatment  of  Frederick  and  of  his  Bair 
for  the  French  language,  French  letters  and 
French  savants.  It  is  even  ^ted  that  Frede- 
rick’s  “real  metaphysical  Fatherland"  was 
France  (p.  26).  The  point  is  labored  that 
Frederick  has  a  real  place  in  French  literature. 
His  versatility  is  competently  suggeted  The 
editor  makes  an  intereting  speculation  when 
he  writes :  “As  a  matter  of  facft,  had  Frederick 
been  living,  the  French  Revolution  would 
probably  not  have  happened”  (p.  9). — Huntley 
Dupre.  The  Ohio  State  University. 

•  A.  de  Gelis.  l/n  ami  de  la  Reine  Marie' 
Antoinette.  Le  comte  Axel  de  Fersen, 

Grand  Marechal  de  Suede.  Paris.  Figuiere. 
1935.  219  pages.  15  francs. — M.  de  Gelis’ 
work  is  based  on  such  sources  as  Ameth’s 
Correspondance  entre  Marie' Antoinette,  Marie' 
Therese,  Joseph  II,  Leopold  II,  M.  de  Nolhac’s 
Mark' Antoinette  dauphine  and  Marie- Antoi- 
nette,  reine  de  France,  M.  de  Heiden^m’s 
narrative  of  the  relations  between  Bamave 
and  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  the  memoirs  of 
the  Comte  de  Tilly,  those  of  the  Comte  de 
Saint-PrieA,  Gu^vus  III  (by  Geffroy),  and 
Paul  Gaulot's  Ami  de  la  Reine.  The  work  does 
not  ^rike  one  as  a  peculiarly  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  hi^ry  of  the  period  or  to 
the  ^ory  of  the  “friend  of  the  queen.” 
But  it  is  none  the  less  intere^ing  and  informa¬ 
tive  to  those  who  are  not  particularly  ftimiliar 
with  the  ^ry.  Certainly  the  Clomte  de  Fersen 
was  an  intere^ing  personality — and  he  devoted 
his  life  to  the  unfortunate  queen  of  the  French. 
Perhaps  he  was  the  only  man  the  queen  really 
ever  loved.  The  book  is  pleasant  reading. — 
Harry  Howard.  Miami  University. 

•  N.  lorga.  La  place  des  Roumains  dans 
rhktoire  universelle.  I.  Antiquite  et  tnoyen- 

dge.  Bucure^i.  ^ition  de  I’ln^itut  d’Etudes 
Byzantines.  1935.  201  pages.  100  lei. — Profes¬ 
sor  lorga  fills  with  his  present  work  a  long-felt 
gap  and  brings  a  mo^  useful  contribution  to 
universal  hi^ry  by  undertaking  to  integrate 
in  the  general  life  of  humanity  the  group  of 
14  million  EaA  Latins  who  ^ill  bear  the  name 
of  Ronuns.  It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
hi^ry  of  the  Roumanians;  the  author  simply 
tries  to  place  this  people  in  the  living  frame 
of  the  world  and  to  show  when  and  how  the 
Roumanian  people  exercised  an  influence  over 
other  peoples. 

We  may  point  out  from  the  22  chapters 
which  the  book  comprises,  the  following  ones 
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as  being  the  moA  intere^ing  and  conclusive 
regarding  the  aim  pursued  in  the  work:  I.  The 
prehi^oric  drairra  on  Roumanian  territory;  III. 
Meaning  of  the  Roman  conquest;  VII.  Eth¬ 
nical  relations  with  the  barbarians;  XI.  Slavon¬ 
ians  and  Roumanians;  XIX.  The  que^ion  of 
Transylvania  in  the  13th  century. — J.  S.  Rou- 
ce}{.  New  York  University. 

•  Robert  de  Loture.  Washington,  nous 
void!  La  France  au  secours  de  I’lndepen- 

dence  Americaine.  Paris.  Hachette.  1934. 
245  pages.  15  francs. — (Conscious  that  French¬ 
men  do  not  generally  realize  the  importance 
of  the  part  played  by  France  in  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  a  naval  oflicer  has 
written  a  complete  history  of  that  participa¬ 
tion,  with  a  specially  detailed  account,  il- 
lu^rated  by  maps,  of  the  military  and  naval 
operations  leading  to  the  fall  of  Yorktown. 

The  author  attributes  France’s  interven¬ 
tion  to  the  personal  influence  of  Louis  XVI. 
He  declares  that  the  United  States  owes  its 
existence  to  France,  but  writes  in  a  friendly 
spirit  and  pays  tribute  to  Washington.  An 
epilogue  expresses  gratitude  to  the  American 
soldiers  in  the  World  War,  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  and  Myron  T.  Herrick. — Berthe  Webb. 
Skiatook,  Oklahoma. 

•  Ga^on  Pa^re.  HiStoire  de  la  ReSlaura' 
tion,  1814'1830.  Paris,  ^itions  des  Por- 

tjques.  1933. — The  author  announces  that 
this  is  a  synthesis,  and  not  an  original  thesis 
deriving  from  the  sources.  This  is  true,  and 
y:t  the  volume  is  generally  objeeftive,  is  read¬ 
able,  and  has  some  penetrating  analyses  of 
persons  and  of  circumstances.  The  Restoration 
is  considered  to  be  successful  as  such,  and  this 
is  attributed  to  the  two  “wise”  rulers,  Louis 
XVIII  and  Charles  X.  For  the  former  the 
author  has  great  admiration;  as  to  the  latter, 
he  is  better  able  to  see  his  limitations.  Louis 
XVIII,  to  him,  was  nearly  ideal  for  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  he  compares  him  to  a  wise  country 
dexftor  who  knows  how  to  let  his  patient 
quietly  recover  his  ^rength. 

The  leading  personalities,  the  psychology 
of  the  people,  the  freftions  and  parties,  and 
the  governing  policies  in  the  period  under 
review  are  adequately  treated.  A  dispropor¬ 
tionate  amount  of  space  is  given  to  the  Hun¬ 
dred  Days,  including  a  very  detailed  treatment 
of  Waterloo  and  associated  engagements. 
The  author  develops  and  praises  the  “undis¬ 
puted”  economic  recovery  under  the  Re^ra- 
tion,  and  devotes  an  acceptable  chapter  to  the 
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intelleAual  and  arti^ic  movements  of  the 
time. 

The  volume  is  very  poorly  printed  and 
bound,  even  for  paper^extvered  books  of  its 
type. — Huntley  Dupre.  The  Ohio  State  Uni' 
versity. 

•  A.  Augu^in'Thierry.  Le  Prince  Imperial. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1935.  253  pages.  20  francs. 

— In  this  ^udy  of  the  ilhfeted  Prince  Imperial, 
the  biographer  has  had  the  advantage  of  con' 
suiting  a  rather  extensive  unpublished  Cortes' 
pondence.  While  this  material  furnishes  cer' 
tain  new  details,  particularly  in  the  chapters 
on  childhood  and  education,  the  6gure  that 
emerges  is  essentially  the  one  we  have  come 
to  know  through  earlier  Judies.  What  sets 
M.  Augu^in'Thierry’s  book  apart  is  his  ^le. 
He  writes  in  terse,  clipped  sentences  making 
frequent  use  of  ellipsis.  The  eSeA  is  one  of 
adtion  and  lends  to  the  portrait  a  not  undesir' 
able  impression  of  ^rength. — Laurence  H. 
Sl(inner.  Miami  University. 

•  Jean  Babelon.  Alcibiade.  Paris.  Payot. 

1935.  258  pages.  18  francs. — M.  Babe' 

Ion,  the  frimous  numismatic,  has  given  us 
here  a  brief  and  popularly  wiitten  biography 
of  one  of  the  moC  fascinating  Bgures  in  Greek 
hiCory,  truly  at  once  “le  meilleur  et  le  pire  des 
Atheniens.”  AgainC  the  background  of  the 
events  in  which  he  took  so  brilliant  and 
siniCer  a  part,  Alcibiades  appears  to  embody 
the  chief  traits  of  ancient  Athenian  charadter, 
with  the  addition  of  that  unique  daemonic 
quality  which  elevated  some  of  the  great 
Greeks  to  the  rank  of  Carlylean  heroes.  His 
life  is  the  tragedy  of  a  man’s  self'will  carried 
beyond  reason,  of  a  soul  more  overweening 
than  that  of  Oedipus,  of  a  nature  doomed  by 
lack  of  self'control  to  a  fatal  end.  The  pupil 
of  Socrates  had  too  much  of  Byron’s  own 
scorn  for  humanity  to  truC  for  his  extraor' 
dinary  popularity  to  anything  more  subCan' 
tial  than  an  engaging  personality  coupled 
with  undeniable  but  erratic  talents.  Aeschylus 
would  have  perceived  his  fete  even  before 
the  Sicilian  disaCer  and  all  that  followed; 
his  life  had  in  it  the  essential  flaw  required 
by  tragedy. 

The  book  is  equipped  with  twenty'three 
engravings  and  an  iconography  of  Alcibiades; 
the  name  of  Thucydides  is  a  curious  omission 
from  the  brief  bibliography. — L.  Robert  Lind. 
Wabash  College. 

•  Louis  Bertrand.  Celle  qui  fut  aimee  d’Au' 

guiltn.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  224  pages. 
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10  francs. — This  little  pocket'size  volume  in 
the  colledtion  Les  Grandes  Repenties  holds  an 
unusual  intere^.  The  heart’s  love  of  one  of  the 
greater  figures  among  the  Chri^ian  saints, 
the  one  who  was  louden  in  shriving  himself, 
and  whose  Confessions  have  become  the  model 
of  the  genre — down  to  the  modern  Salvation 
Army  lassie!  Augu^ine  was  a  great  sinner; 
the  world  knows  that.  We  know  what  the 
nature  of  his  sins  was;  but  with  whom? 
In  other  words,  who  was  the  woman  in  the 
case?  (TruA  the  French  to  ferret  that  out!) 
For  AuguAine  is  extremely  reticent  with 
regard  to  her.  She  is,  even,  nameless  forever 
more,  the  concubine  with  whom  he  had 
lived  in  bonds  of  truly  conjugal  loyalty,  and 
vdio  had  given  him  a  son.  All  we  know  of  her, 
almo^,  is  that  she  “went  back  to  Africa’’; 
for  she  was  of  Carthage.  Yet  she  it  was  who 
held  the  brings  to  the  emotional  life  of  the 
saint  who  wrote:  “Nondum  amabam,  et  amare 
amabam.  .  .  .  amare  amans.’’  She  was  his 
“dimidium  aninue’’  (he  quotes  his  friend,  Vir' 
gil),  the  “half  of  his  soul.’’ — “There  where  my 
heart  was  attached  to  hers,  it  was  rent,  and 
blood  flowed  from  my  wound.’’ — “Cor  ubi 
adhaerebat’’:  the  words  in  themselves  bleed 
with  pain. 

M.Bertrand  has  given  us  a  pleasant'reading 
and  conscientious  recon^truAion  of  the  ro' 
mance,  in  so  fer  as  it  is  to  be  gleaned  from 
AuguAine’s  writings.  And  he  adds  an  imagina' 
tive  epilogue,  “La  femme  qui  etait  retournec 
en  Afiique,’’  in  which  he  endeavors  to  pic' 
ture  what  the  after  life  of  “ModeAa” — ^hc 
coins  the  name  for  her — muA  have  been  like. 
— Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  Virginia  de  CaAro  e  Almeida.  Vie  de 
Camoens.  Le  Poete  des  Lusiades  et  le 
Portugal  de  son  temps.  Prefece  de  Pierre  de 
Lanux.  Paris.  Duebartre.  1934.  192  pages. — 
The  greateA  of  all  Portuguese  poets  has  had 
less  attention  from  biographers  than  his  im' 
portance  would  warrant.  The  ableA  Audy  of 
him  is  the  Life  by  Storck  (Paderborn,  1890), 
a  Portuguese  translation  of  which  is  the  Aand* 
ard  work  in  Portugal  itself.  There  was  a  place 
for  a  solid  and  readable  Life  in  French,  but 
the  present  volume,  for  all  the  enthusiaAic 
prefece  by  the  publiciA  Pierre  de  Lanux,  is 
not  much  more  than  a  sentimental  narrative, 
with  inconsequential  imagined  dialogue, 
weighted  down  with  ovet'detailed  description. 
The  book  undertakes  also,  as  the  subtitle 
implies,  to  give  the  reader  an  impression  of 
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the  Portugal  of  the  mid'sixteenth  century. 
There  are  some  useful  notes,  and  there  is  a 
feirly  good  bibliography,  which  however 
does  not  take  account  of  Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell’s 
short  but  capable  volume  (Oxford  University 
Press,  1923).— H.  K.  B. 

•  Con^antin  Chri^manos.  Elisabeth  de  Ba' 
vi^e,  Impcratrice  d'Autriche.  Preface  de 
Maurice  Barres.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France. 
1933.  12  francs. — Chri^omanos  was  a  young 
Athenian  studying  in  Vienna  in  1891.  One 
day,  at  his  cheap  lodging,  a  valet  in  rich  livery 
came  to  summon  him  to  the  imperial  palace. 
He  had  been  recommended  to  the  Empress 
who  was  looking  for  a  teacher  of  Greek  so 
that  she  could  learn  to  read  the  Odyssey  in 
the  original.  Thereafter,  in  Vienna,  or  at 
Schoenbrunn,  the  summer  palace,  the  young 
Greek,  now  a  part  of  the  imperial  house¬ 
hold,  accompanied  Elisabeth  and  obeyed  her 
almo^  daily  summons.  In  the  course  of  her 
lessons,  the  lady  discussed  with  him  many 
subiedts,  philosophy,  literature,  while  the 
young  Greek  captured  in  his  journal  the 
opiru'ons  and  ideas  of  his  imperial  pupil. 

The  result  is  a  ^rangely  fascinating  portrait 
of  a  unique  woman,  beset  by  unspeakably 
horrible  family  tragedies,  herself  defined  to 
die  by  an  assassin’s  knife,  y'et  all  the  while 
^rong,  controlled,  brave  and  superbly  wise. 
One  meets  her  dressed  in  the  (Court’s  mo^ 
formal  beplumed  finery,  swinging  her  lithe 
body  on  dangling  gymna^ic  cords  a  few 
minutes  before  receiving  her  archduchesses, 
or  limning  to  the  Odyssey  as  she  skips  the 
rope.  Her  whimsical  ju^ification:  “Je  sais  ce 
qu’on  doit  au  sang  royal.”  She  remarks  on 
another  occasion  that  Shakespeare’s  crazy 
charadters  are  the  mo^  sensible.  “Dans  la 
vie  non  plus  on  ne  sait  pas  ou  se  trouve  la 
raison  et  ou  la  demence.  .  .  J’incline  a  tenir 
pour  raisonnables  les  gens  que  Ton  nomme 
fous.” 

She  prefers  Midsummer  J^ight's  Dream  to 
Hamlet  and  decorates  all  her  palaces  with  the 
figure  of  Titania  caressing  an  ass’s  head. 
“C’eA  la  tete  d’ane  de  nos  illusions  que  nous 
caressons  sans  treve.”  The  Empress  wants  wo¬ 
men  to  be  free,  but  is  opposed  to  so-called 
education;  “moins  les  femmes  apprennent,  plus 
dies  ont  de  valeur,  car  dies  tirent  d’elles-me- 
mes  toute  science.  .  .  Dans  les  pays  od  les 
femmes  sont  peu  in^ruites,  elles  sont  des  etres 
bien  plus  profondes  que  nos  bas-bleus.”  The 
indent’s  jottings  are  numerous  and  the  im- 
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perial  remarks  luminous.  No  ordinary  repub¬ 
lican  could  fail  to  read  this  book  without  a 
deepened  appreciation  of  the  infinite  pathos 
of  royal  living.  The  charadler  of  the  Empress 
shines  forth  from  these  pages  with  the  touch¬ 
ing  appeal  of  ordinary  human  qualities  hedged 
in  and  smothered  by  the  etiquette  of  the  mo^t 
formal  court  of  Europe.  Poor  Otto!  Why 
should  he  ^rain  to  go  back  to  such  grandiose 
misery’?  Vanitas  vanitatum  et  omnia  vanitas! — 
Harry  Kurz.  University  of  Nebraska. 

•  Augu^in  Filon.  Le  Prince  Imperial,  1856- 
1879.  Paris.  Hachette.  1935.  301  pages. 

7.50  francs. — The  detailed  account  of  the  life 
of  Empress  Eugenie’s  ill-fated  son  told  with 
great  love  by  the  prince’s  preceptor.  It  begins 
with  Monsieur  Filon’s  boyish  reaction  at  the 
salvo  of  twenty-two  cannon  shots  announcing 
to  an  anxiously  awaiting  France  the  birth  of 
the  boy  who  was  to  fo^r  such  great  hopes, 
and  ends  with  the  latter’s  tragic  and  quite 
useless  death  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  in 
Zululand.  The  book  will  prove  of  great 
intere^  for  all  who  are  intere^ed  in  this 
second  “Aiglon”,  for  Monsieur  Filon  has 
rounded  out  the  information  available  through 
M.  Franceschini  Pietri  and  I’abbe  Misset 
with  his  own  valuable  reminiscences  and  with 
the  letters  sent  by  the  young  prince  to  his 
mother  which  the  Empress  graciously  per¬ 
mitted  the  biographer  to  include.  It  is  a 
touching  and  informative  book.  Yet  one 
might  wish  it  were  less  affedionately  written. 

- Helene  Paquin  Cantarella.  Northampton, 

Massachusetts. 

•  A.  Mabille  de  Poncheville.  Valentin  Con- 
rart  le  phre  de  I'Academie  Fran^aise. 

Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1935.  220  pages. 
12  francs. — A  lively  biography  of  Valentin 
Conrart,  little  publicized  father  of  the  French 
Academy.  Again^  a  delicately  painted  back¬ 
ground  of  early  seventeenth  century  Paris  the 
men  and  women  who  did  so  much  to  forge 
the  social  pattern  which  was  so  laAingly 
to  affedt  French  social  life,  ^nd  in  bold  relief 
and  live  intensely  their  delightful  lives.  Ck)n- 
rart’s  role  is  brought  out  with  all  the  wit, 
subtlety  and  graceful  humor  which  his  per¬ 
sonality  so  richly  deserves.  It  is  a  fascinating 
book,  written  with  such  warmth  that  one 
feels  as  if  the  author  had  met  Conrart  in  his 
lovely  Flemish  house  and  been  his  bosom 
companion. — Helene  Paquin  Cantarella. 
Northampton,  Massachusetts. 
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•  Edmond  Privat.  Le  Chancelier  decapite. 

Saint'Thomas  More  et  Henri  VIII.  Neu' 

chatel  and  Paris.  Vidtor  Attinger,  1935.  146 
pages. — Of  the  various  discussions  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  which  his  recent  canonization 
has  brought  into  the  world,  Privat’s  little 
volume  is  one  of  the  lea^  ambitious  and  mo^ 
readable.  It  contains  scarcely  more  informa' 
tion  than  will  be  found  in  a  good  encyclopedia 
article,  and  the  author  makes  no  pretense  of 
going  beyond  More's  own  writings  and  the 
mo^  accessible  sources — notably  the  memoirs 
of  More’s  son^in'law  and  great'grandson. 
The  reader  will  6nd  nothing  here  but  eulogy. 
There  is  no  hint  that  the  Lives  by  the  great 
Chancellor’s  relatives  may  be  a  little  un- 
duly  laudatory',  and  in  such  matters  as 
More’s  attitude  toward  heretics  the  mo^ 
charitable  interpretation  is  put  on  his  con' 
dudt  and  his  utterances.  A  large  part  of 
the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  skillful  sum' 
marizing  of  the  Utopia.  The  final  paragraph 
quietly  parallels  More’s  tragic  dilemma  be' 
tween  his  King  and  the  Pope,  with  the  dilem' 
ma  in  which  the  German  Church  finds  itself 
today.— H.  K.  B. 

•  Alexandre  Spiridovitch.  Raspoutine. 

1863'1916.  D'aprh  les  documents  russes  et 

les  archives  privees  de  I’auteur.  Traduit  du  russe 
par  M.  Bcnouville.  Paris.  Payot.  1935.  429 
pages.  24  francs. — General  Spiridovitch  ap' 
pears  to  have  written  what  muit  be  viewed 
as  the  authentic  account  of  the  life  of  Rasputin. 
As  chief  of  the  secret  police  in  imperial  Russia 
in  the  days  of  Rasputin’s  dominance,  he  had 
ample  opportunity  to  gather  the  data  on  him. 
In  this  volume  he  has  drawn  from  his  own 
data,  from  the  archival  documents  which  have 
been  published  since  the  war  and  the  revolu' 
tion,  and  from  the  memoirs  and  books  which 
have  since  been  published.  In  moving  but 
objecftive  lines  he  details  the  ^ry  of  Rasputin 
from  the  time  of  his  birth  in  the  Tobolsk  gU' 
bemia  of  Siberia,  through  the  period  of  his 
fir*  contad  with  the  imperial  family  in  1905, 
to  the  period  of  the  “reign  of  Rasputin’’  dut' 
ing  the  war  until  his  assassination  in  December, 
1916.  He  makes  it  clear  throughout  the  volume 
that  Rasputin’s  influence  was  exercised  on  the 
Empress  and  through  her  on  the  Emperor  by 
means  of  his  alleged  power  to  cure  the  Tsare' 
vich — the  heir  to  the  throne — of  internal 
bleeding.  He  used  this  power  to  further  his 
own  personal  ambitions  and  succeeded  to 
such  an  extent  that  at  times  he  didated 
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policies  and  named  miniders  of  the  govern' 
ment.  His  assassination  was  plotted  and  car' 
ried  out  as  a  part  of  a  palace  revolution  to 
save  the  tsardom,  by  Prince  Yussupov  and 
his  associates. 

All  dudents  of  the  downfall  of  the  old 
regime  in  Russia  will  want  to  read  General 
Spiridovitch’s  volume — it  is  the  sine  qua  non 
for  the  dudy  of  the  mad  monk.  And  it  throws 
a  glaring  light  on  all  those  forces  which  led 
to  the  final  crash  of  1917.  There  is  an  excellent 
bibliography  of  source  materials. — Harry 
Howard.  Miami  University. 

•  Marie  Scheikevitch.  Souvenirs  d'un  temps 
disparu.  Paris.  Plon.  1935.  15  francs. — 

Marie  Scheikevitch  is  the  daughter  of  a 
Russian  lawyer  and  art'lover  who  located  in 
Paris  when  his  daughter  was  a  child.  Married 
while  very  young  to  the  son  of  the  painter 
Carolus  Duran  (but  soon  divorced  from  him) 
she  has  maintained  a  brilliant  salon  and  has 
numbered  among  her  close  friends  many  of 
the  mod  didinguished  Frenchmen  of  her 
generation.  She  was  admiringly  intimate  with 
the  coruscant  poetess  Anna  de  Noailles,  she 
quarreled  with  Anatole  France,  sat  at  the  feet 
of  Jules  Lemaitre,  comraded  with  Marcel 
Proud,  helped  launch  Jem  Codteau — and  in 
one  way  or  another  one  finds  half  the  cultural 
eminences  of  her  time  in  this  book  of  hers. 
For  all  her  appreciation  of  the  French  virtues, 
she  has  not  quite  acquired  the  French  redraint, 
and  her  heio'worship  may  sometimes  arouse 
a  touch  of  skepticism.  But  she  usually  shows 
discriminating  judgment  and  a  fine  gift  of 
characterization.  There  has  not  been  a  fresher 
or  richer  volume  of  memoir&  in  a  long  time. 
There  is  already  an  English  translation. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  P.'V.  Stock.  Memorandum  d'un  Edy 
teur.  Paris.  Stock.  1935.  330  pages.  15 

francs. — Preceded  by  an  introdudion  by 
Ajalbert  and  followed  by  a  short  hidory  of 
the  Lihrairie  Stoc\  from  its  origin  to  1910, 
this  memorandum  devotes  separate  chapters 
to  Paul  Adam,  de  Curel  and  other  writers 
with  whom  Stock  has  had  close  contad. 
Preliminary  biographical  details,  letters  from 
the  authors  to  the  editor,  interpretation  for 
transition,  and  explanatory  notes  illudrate  the 
plan  of  the  book.  Numerous  personal  anecdotes 
add  amusing  human  intered  touches.  Because 
of  Stock’s  close  association  with  the  Free 
Theater  movement,  his  treatment  of  de  Curel 
and  his  remarks  upon  Antoine,  Becque,  Bri' 
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eux,  and  Hennique  merit  consideration. — R. 
Tyson  Wyc}{off.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
of  Pittsburg. 

•  M.  Con^ntin'Weyer.  La  Croisiere  du 

jour  sans  fin.  Paris.  Rieder.  1935.  12 

francs. — The  delightful  travelogue  of  a  cruise 
to  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun  told  with  the 
inimitable  verve  of  the  author  of  Un  Homme  se 
penche  sur  son  passe,  who  knows  how  to  im' 
part  the  fescination,  the  beauty  and  poetry 
of  those  sedtions  of  the  globe  ^ill  unta^ted 
and  untried.  Descriptions  of  hyperborean 
regions,  graphic  resumes  of  Ardtic  tragedies, 
descriptions  of  a  perilous  seabhunt  through 
the  enveloping  mi^  are  cunningly  inter- 
woven  with  the  ^ory  of  the  real  discovery  of 
America,  with  the  re'telling  of  several  6erce 
and  coldly  impassioned  sagas  of  the  North, 
with  glimpses  of  Scandinavian  cities,  com- 
municating  to  the  reader  the  rare  and  exciting 
joys  to  be  reaped  from  contadl  with  the  too 
little  known  civilizations  of  the  North.  This 
book  should  appeal  to  lovers  of  travel  books. 
It  should  prove  a  fir^-rate  text  for  boys  in 
fourth  year  French  for  it  contains  all  the 
elements  which  go  toward  making  what  men 
call  “a  swell  book.” — Helene  Paquin  Canta' 
rella.  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

•  Georges  Oudard.  Portrait  de  la  Roumanie. 

Paris.  Plon.  1935.  252  pages.  15  francs. — 

A  colledlion  of  impressions  gathered  by  the 
author  on  his  tour  of  Buchare^  and  Wallachia, 
Dobroudja,  Moldavia,  and  Bukovina  is  the 
core  of  this  little  book,  which  here  and  there 
injedts  some  hi^orical  comments  and  shrewd 
observations.  A  work  which  is  really  of  no 
serious  importance  but  which  makes  pleasant 
and  not  unprohtable  reading. — J.  S.  Roucel{. 
New  York  University. 

•  Jean  Pellenc.  LTnde  s'entr'ouvre.  Paris. 

Plon.  1935.  317  pages.  20  francs. — An 

arti^  went  to  India  to  paint;  but  his  brushes 
remained  untouched  in  his  trunks  because 
the  painter  found  himself  dazzled  by  the 
shifting  pageantry  of  Mother  India.  He  felt 
that  he  could  not  adequately  express  in  lines 
and  colors  the  beauty,  the  horror,  the  gran¬ 
deur,  the  misery,  the  vaAness,  the  color  of 
this  enchanting  land.  After  a  long  sojourn  and 
much  traveling,  his  6r^  impressions  gave  way 
to  under^nding  and  to  a  great  sympathy. 
The  present  book  is  the  record  of  his  experien¬ 
ces  and  his  growing  under^nding.  There  is 
much  in  it  that  is  travelogue — be  it  said 


without  disparagement — but  there  is  also 
a  good  deal  of  deep  thinking,  and  the  author 
is  able  to  make  the  reader  appreciate  some  of 
the  imponderable  values  of  India  and  to  imbue 
him  with  a  longing  for  that  cradle  of  wisdom. 

— Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Maurice  Con^ntin-Weyer.  Le  Flaneur 
sous  la  tente.  Paris.  Stock.  1935.  218 

pages.  12  francs. — Very  enthusia^ic  through¬ 
out,  this  little  book  has  a  charming  personal 
touch,  now  lightly  amusing,  now  anecdotic 
or  spiced  with  an  unusual  or  funny  episode, 
now  in  a  poetical  mood,  now  philosophizing, 
along  general  lines,  now  almo^  didaAic  in 
tone,  full  of  practical  tips  and  technical  details 
on  camp  equipment,  canoes,  etc.,  and  shrewd 
hints,  like  the  following:  “La  Politesse — cette 
belle  vertu  oubliee — vous  gagnera  le  coeur  des 
paysans  et  vous  rendra  beaucoup  plus  de  ser¬ 
vices  que  vous  ne  le  pensez.”  Or  “cinq  sous 
donnes  a  la  gardeuse  de  vaches  evitent  souvent 
un  desaStre.” 

The  winner  of  the  1928  Prix  Goncourt  is  a 
convinced  advocate  of  the  out-of-doors:  “Le 
camping  e^  peut-etre  la  seule  fagon  d’avoir, 
de  nos  jours,  Tillusion,  tout  au  moins,  du 
loisir.”  “La  solitude,  au  milieu  de  la  nature, 
remet  pas  mal  de  choses  a  leur  place.” — Td- 
tiana  W.  Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

•  Paul  Nyssens.  Le  Rire.  Bruxelles.  In^i- 
tut  Nyssens.  1934.  208  pages.  15  francs. 

— This  little  ^udy  of  laughter,  although  not 
going  very  deeply  into  the  subject,  is  a  well 
dige^ed  monograph.  Illu^rated  with  a  few 
crude  charts  and  photographs,  it  gives  a  more 
or  less  detailed  analysis  of  all  aspedts,  types, 
causes  and  effedts  of  laughter,  its  place  in  the 
human  make-up,  as  a  social  fiindtion,  as  a  | 
moral  influence,  as  an  educative  principle,  etc.,  ! 
and  its  normal  and  pathological  manife^tions. 

An  elementary  ^udy  of  phrenology  is  included 
and  the  whole  book  is  interspersed  with 
references  to  serious  authorities,  like  Henri  ! 
Bergson,  and  others  as  well  as  some  amusing  j 
Tories  and  anecdotes,  much  to  the  point.  ‘ 
The  volume  is  largely  meant  as  a  lesson  on 
optimism,  through  proper  use  of  laughter,  for 
better  and  happier  living. — Tatiana  W.  Boldy' 
reff.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

•  “Un  Maitre  des  Novices.”  Le  Tiers' 
Ordre  de  Saint  Francois  d’ Assise.  Paris. 

Lethielleux.  1935.  12  francs. — This  “maitre 
des  novices”  (he  mode^ly  conceals  his  idem 
tity)  has  undertaken  to  acquaint  Catholics, 
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and  especially  novices  of  the  Third  Order, 
with  the  rules  and  spirit  of  this  religious 
organization.  Each  of  the  twelve  chapters  of 
the  book  ends  with  a  short  biography  of  a 
Franciscan  saint,  very  properly  chosen  and 
presented  in  a  vivid  manner.  The  ^yle  is 
unpretentious,  and  there  is  a  tone  of  femiliari' 
ty  w’hich  wins  the  reader  from  the  beginning. 
Catholics  will  welcome  this  book. — Alfredo 
Berumen.  Hobart,  Oklahoma. 

•  Mgr  de  Solages.  Le  Problhne  de  Vapos' 
tolat  dans  le  monde  modeme.  Paris. 

Spes.  1934.  255  pages.  7-50  francs. — This  is 
another  volume  seeking  to  further  the  purpose 
of  the  Action  Catholiqne  founded  in  1922. 
The  author,  who  is  reAor  of  the  Inftitut  Cu' 
tholique  of  Toulouse,  has  brought  together 
three  papers  which  he  prepared  for  different 
oTcasions.  There  is  a  unity  of  teaching  in 
them;  Catholics  muA  unite  in  accepting  the 
world  as  it  is  while  at  the  same  time  driving 
to  win  it  back  for  Chri^.  This  means  that  we 
mu^  take  an  intelligent  intere^  in  the  science 
and  the  government  of  today  and  seek  to 
con^rud,  without  6r^  feeling  an  urge  to 
de^roy. — Urban  T.  Holmes.  The  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

•  Mario  Fachinetti.  Pieces  pour  piano.  Pa- 
ris.  ^ition  Philar.  1934.  6  francs  each. — 

Eight  short  compositions  in  a  modem  ^yle. 
The  6r^,  Toccata  Consonante,  is  a  light  com¬ 
position  of  some  brilliance.  The  succeeding 
works — Eglogue,  Rapsodia,  Chanson,  Danse 
tragique.  Reverie — ^become  gradually  more 
extreme  in  the  use  of  dissonance  until  in  the 
final  number,  Gigue,  a  group  of  tone  clu^ers 
caps  the  climax  with  a  bur^  of  atonal  enthus¬ 
iasm.  The  composer  has  exhibited  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  modern  technical  devices  in  a  series 
of  intere^ing  but  not  significant  contributions 
to  piano  literature. — Glen  Haydon.  Universi¬ 
ty  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Mario  Facchinetti.  Poemes  anciens  et 
pohnes  varies.  Paris.  Philar  1934.  6  francs 

each. — The  fii^  two  numbers.  La  Clochette 
and  Villanelle,  are  set  to  music  in  a  simple 
folk  music  ^yle.  The  la^  two  songs,  La  Flute 
and  Fragment,  have  obligato  parts  for  flute 
and  bells  respectively.  They  are  characterized 
by  an  impressioni^ic  Ayle  with  no  particular 
emotional  climax. — Glen  Haydon.  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

•  Francis  de  Miomandre.  Danse.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1935.  64  pages.  5.50  francs. 
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This  little  book  treats  of  the  dance  in  all  its 
forms  throughout  the  ages.  Beginning  with 
the  sacred  and  agronomical  dances  in  Egypt, 
the  author  goes  on  to  the  religious  dances  of 
Greece,  the  bacchanalian  dances  of  Rome, 
on  to  the  dance  of  the  early  Chri^ian  era, 
the  Renaissance,  and  modern  times.  Included 
are  chapters  on  exotic  dances,  dances  of  the 
sabbath  and  macabre  dances.  Oriental  and 
African  dances. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-two  illu^rations 
include  reproductions  of  old  paintings  and 
bas  reliefs,  and  modern  photos  of  such 
favorites  as  Nijinsky,  Isadora  Duncan,  Joseph¬ 
ine  Baker  and  L’ Argentina. 

This  is  one  of  the  splendid  Voir  et  Savoir 
series  on  the  arts. — Louise  Groseclose.  New 
York  City. 

•  Pierre  de  Nolhac.  La  Peinture  Italienne. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1935.  64  pages.  5.50 

francs. — This  ^udy  on  painting  is  one  of  a 
series  devoted  to  the  arts,  which  collectively 
are  entitled  Voir  et  Savoir.  It  is  in  pamphlet 
foim,  consi^s  of  sixty-four  pages,  and  haa 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  illu^rations. 

La  Peinture  Italienne  is  a  comprehensive 
review,  by  a  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
of  all  the  ^ges  in  Italian  painting,  from 
Giotto  and  the  Primitives,  through  the  Re¬ 
naissance,  the  Golden  Age  of  Leonardo, 
Raphael,  Michaelangelo,  the  glories  of  Venice 
at  the  time  of  Titian  and  Veronese,  and  con¬ 
cluding  with  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  author  does  not  simplify  his  material, 
merely  reduces  its  volume,  and  thus  his 
work  is  a  sub^ntial  introduction  for  the 
beginner,  or  a  convenient  review  for  the  in¬ 
formed. — Louise  Groseclose.  New  York  City. 

•  Paul  Berret.  La  Lcgende  des  Siecles  de 
Vuftor  Hugo.  Paris.  Mellottee.  1935. 

300  pages.  20  francs. — M.  Paul  Berret  has 
already  acquired  an  enviable  reputation 
with  his  Judies  of  the  works  of  Victor  Hugo. 
La  Legende  des  Siecles  has  especially  held  his 
attention  and,  in  the  course  of  twenty-five 
years,  he  has  written  several  volumes  of 
searching  analysis  concerning  this  work  which 
he  considers  as  probably  the  mo^  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  Hugo's  creations  and  the  one  that 
expresses  beA  his  mind  and  his  genius. 

The  ^udent  will  find  in  this  book  a  com¬ 
prehensive  analysis  of  the  philosophy  of 
Hugo  and  the  influences  which  shaped 
that  philosophy,  a  ^udy  of  the  hi^rical 
development  of  La  Legende  des  Siecles,  and 
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of  the  technique  of  Hugo's  verse.  It  is  a 
mo^  erudite  volume. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Nor¬ 
man,  Oklahoma. 

•  Jose  Camby.  Vidor  Hugo  en  Belgique. 

Paris.  E.  Droz.  1935.  125  pages.  15  francs. 
— A  well  documented  account  of  Vi<ftor 
Hugo's  residences  in  Belgium.  Works  or  por¬ 
tions  of  works  written  at  Brussels,  Belgian 
friends,  French  exiles  w'ith  whom  he  came 
into  contact,  even  lodging  houses  where  he 
^pped  but  a  few  days  are  scrupulously 
identihed.  Due  attention  is  given  to  the  much 
discussed  que^ion  of  piracy  by  Belgian  pub¬ 
lishers.  Documents  seem  to  piove  that  the 
poet  bore  no  permanent  grudge  again^  them, 
perhaps  because  they  had  their  share  in 
widening  his  audience  and  thus  in  increasing 
the  future  sales  of  his  b(X)ks.  Literary  property 
rights  were  guaranteed  by  a  treaty  with 
France  in  1852. — Throughout  M.  Camby  is 
objective  and  judicial.  He  recognizes  the 
inspiration  brought  to  Belgian  letters  by  the 
presence  of  the  illuArious  exile  and  marks 
Hugo's  intere^  in  saving  hi^oric  monuments 
from  deAruAion  or  unskilled  re^itution.  On 
the  other  hand  he  brings  documentary  evidence 
to  combat  certain  legends  created  or  dramatized 
by  the  poet,  as  for  in^nce,  his  “banishment” 
from  Belgium  as  a  result  of  the  publication  of 
J^apolcon'U'Petit.  The  lot  Faider  was  promul¬ 
gated  “plutot  a  cause  de  lui  que  frite  expres 
pour  lui.”  Hugo  left  Antwerp  on  AuguA 
1,  1852  and  Faider  did  not  join  the  mini^ry 
till  on  October  21  of  the  same  year.  The  law, 
punishing  severely  insults  direcfted  at  foreign 
sovereigns  in  the  Belgian  press,  was  passed 
the  following  I>ecember.  Another  incident 
magnihed  by  the  poet  was  the  attack  on  his 
house  in  1871  by  a  small  group  of  aristocratic 
Audents,  infuriated  by  his  offer  of  hospitality 
to  the  Communords.  While  deploring  the 
manife^tion,  M.  Camby  sets  down  the 
fac^ts.  He  lemarks:  “En  1871,  Vidtor  Hugo  eut 
toit  de  meconnaitre  les  devoirs  de  I'etranger 
envers  qui  I’accueille,”  and  concludes:  “C’eSt 
le  propre  de  bien  des  romantiques  de  faire  des 
tempetes  au  fond  de  I'encrter.  .  .  Qu'importe, 
si  les  tempetes  sont  belles!” — Benj.  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Camille  Ce.  Regards  sur  Voeuvre  d'E' 
douard  Edaunie.  Paris.  Perrin.  1935.  357 
pages.  12  francs. — A  penetrating  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  ^dy  which  measures  up  well  to  the 
publisher’s  description  of  it  as  revealing  the 
very  pith  and  essence  of  E^unie's  work. 


TTie  6rSt  part  is  concerned  with  the  man. 

In  it  we  are  shown  how  little  diredt  influence 
has  been  exercised  on  his  work  by  his  scientific 
education,  his  life  as  a  public  official,  his  travels 
and  his  extensive  knowledge  of  literature.  The 
proponent  of  the  theory  that  each  of  us  has  a 
secret  life  has  led  several  secret  lives  of  his 
own.  We  are  also  reminded  of  his  theory  that 
a  writer  should  be  plunged  every  day  into 
the  reality  of  another  profession.  In  the  second 
part  is  found  a  detailed  review  of  each  of  his 
books,  done  in  a  very  crisp  ^yle.  His  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  inner  life  is  Pressed  here. 
This  is  followed  by  a  searching  examination 
of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  work.  Ce  ! 
Presses  E^unie's  feeling  of  responsibility 
and  concern  for  the  influence  of  his  books. — 
Besse  Clement.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Colette.  La  Jumelle  T^oire.  (deuxi^e 
annee).  Paris.  Ferenezi.  1935.  264  pages. 

12  francs. — A  colledtion  of  over  fifty  dramatic 
criticisms  on  the  1934-35  theatrical  season  in 
Paris.  Colette  does  not  pretend  here  to  write 
learned  and  comprehensive  essays.  Having 
had  experience  on  the  ^ge,  she  deals  at 
length  with  the  performance  of  the  atftors, 
their  co^umes,  even  their  personalities.  As  a 
newspaper  reporter  her  criticisms  are  very 
seldom  aggressive,  but  by  her  talent  and  her 
individuality  journalism  is  elevated  to  the 
higher  level.  The  writer  often  raises  the  dis¬ 
cussion  above  the  particular  play  analyzed 
and  carries  us  away  with  her  in  the  realm  of 
great  ideas,  each  time  handling  universal 
problems  with  the  greater  skill.  But  the  real 
value  of  the  book  lies  in  its  airy  nonchalance, 
its  delicate  sprightliness,  in  brief,  in  its  poetry. 
Her  delightful  pages  on  Le  Cirque  d'Hiver,  for 
example,  prove  how  charmingly  eclectic  our 
author  can  be.  Another  reason  that  makes 
the  reading  of  this  series  of  essays  as  in- 
tere^ing  as  a  novel  is  that  the  author  enlivens 
her  analyses  with  numerous  references  to 
intimate  conversations  with  either  personal 
friends  or  great  arti^s  of  pa^  years.  The  ^yle 
of  the  entire  series  is  fascinating.  One  feels 
that  Colette  enjoys  writing.  She  writes  juA 
as  she  feels,  now  in  a  casual  playful  manner, 
now  in  a  moving  deep  tone,  all  the  time 
responding  like  the  brings  of  a  delicate  inurn¬ 
ment.  Throughout  the  book  one  feels  a  heart 
that  beats,  a  soul  that  vibrates,  an  imagina¬ 
tion  that  carries  you  into  a  lofty  land  of 
beauty. — Georges  Bally.  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity. 
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•  Gerard'GajHy.  Les  Sept  Couches  de  Ma' 
dame  de  Grignan. — Lcs  Sept  Fiancees  de 

Charles  de  Saigne.  Paris.  Mitions  Albert. 
1935.  247  pages.  12  francs. — And  there  are 
seven  essays  in  the  volume.  The  fir^  four  deal 
with  Madame  de  Sevigne  or  her  circle.  Her 
letteis  are  the  chief  souice  and  much  of  her 
vivacious  ^yle  is  caught  in  the  commentary. 
Les  Trois  Mousquetarres  (D’Artagnan,  Cour- 
tilz  de  Sandras  et  Alexandre  Dumas)  present 
the  intrepid  Gascon  in  history  and  in  ficftion; 
Chri^ophe  Ozanne  le  Guerisseur  and  Le  Sup' 
pike  d'Helene  Gillet  might  pass  for  saints’ 
legends  but  for  the  copious  foot-notes.  A 
piquant  po^-scriptum  comments  on  the  use 
made  of  the  la^  by  Nodier  and  Anatole 
France.  Nodier  romanticized  the  ^ry;  France 
appropriated  it  almo^  verbatim  from  an  early 
seventeenth  century  version,  forgetting  only 
quotation  marks. — M.  Gcrard-Gailly  has  ob¬ 
viously  enjoyed  his  dive  into  Uttle  explored 
recesses  of  seventeenth  century  society;  he 
brings  back  new  proof  that  reality  is  Granger 
than  fiction.  His  enthusiasm  is  contagious,  so 
jauntily  does  he  carry  his  erudition.  His  hours 
with  Mme  de  Sevigne  were  well  spent. — 
— Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  J.  B.  Hanson.  Le  poke  Charles  Gukrin. 

Paris.  Niset  et  Ba^rd.  1935.  176  pages. 

— Here  is  a  doctoral  thesis,  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris,  which  deserves  to  take  its  place 
as  a  piece  of  sympathetic,  well  written  and 
revealing  literary  criticism.  It  covers  both  the 
life  and  art  of  the  poet,  and  includes  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  It  affords,  in  short,  that  view  of  the 
whole,  in  this  case  the  whole  of  the  man  and 
poet,  which  is  so  frequently  lacking  in  the 
published  results  of  the  seminar.  Beginning 
under  the  combined  influence  of  Pamassianism 
and  Symbolism,  Guerin  became  a  Symbolic. 
He  yet  was  careful  not  to  break  with  poetic 
tradition;  the  element  of  tradition  is  marked 
in  his  work.  It  is  intere^ing  to  note  that, 
while  dedicated  to  the  music  of  poesie  pure, 
and  in  theme  to  the  sadness  of  love,  life  and 
nature,  he  Aill  sensed  a  regret  at  not  being 
able  either  to  take  part  in  aAive  life  or  to  sir^ 
to  the  fifes  and  bugles  of  a  marching  mankind. 

II  e£t  trop  tard.  A  quoi  bon 

L'tffort  de  I'homme  sous  les  cieux? 

He  was,  in  a  manner,  paralyzed  by  the  dream. 
The  Church  was  his  refuge. — Samuel  Put¬ 
nam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 


A 

•  Henri  Masse,  Firdousi  et  I'Epopee  J^a' 
tionale.  Paris.  Perrin.  1935  305  pages. 
15  francs. — It  is  something  to  have  one’s 
“verses  sung,  by  mcxjnlight  in  the  Persian 
tongue,  along  the  greets  of  Ispahan’’  even 
though  they  may  not  be  on  sale  at  the  nearer 
cigar  counter.  It  is  something  to  be  a  poet 
among  the  Persians — for  no  people,  perhaps, 
is  more  poetically  inclined.  Where  in  England 
or  America,  for  in^nce,  will  one  hear  whole 
plays  of  Shakespeare  quoted  by  persons  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write — as  one  may  hear 
in  Persia  of  the  Shah  Nameh  of  Fiidousi  or  the 
Diwan-i-Haafiz?  It  is  something  to  be  recognized 
as  the  greater  poet  of  Persia,  and  to  have  the 
millenary  of  one’s  birth  celebrated  by  ^tate 
functions  in  Persia,  by  exhibitions  and  other 
commemorative  adts  in  Europe.  This  year  is 
the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Firdousi,  and  Henri  Masse’s  volume  Firdousi 
et  I'Epopee  T^ationale  is  commemorative  of  that 
occasion. 

Firdousi  who  indubitably  ranks  with  Virgil, 
with  Dante,  with  Hugo,  with  Goethe — per¬ 
haps  with  Shakespeare  and  Homer — among 
the  great  poetical  geniuses  of  all  time,  is  not 
so  well  known  in  the  we^m  world  as  he 

A 

should  be.  Firdousi  et  I'Epopee  ^lationale  is  a 
splendid  introduction  to  those  who  would 
know  him  better.  Prof.  Masse  writes  with 
beautiful  simplicity,  but  with  scholarly  under- 
ending.  Perhaps  his  be^  chapters  are  those 
dealing  with  the  Shah  ?{ameh  (Book  of  Kings) 
— the  great  Persian  epic  of  Firdousi — and  the 
art  of  the  poet.  Prof.  Masse  is  a  well  known 
French  Orientally,  and  the  author  of  several 
works  on  Persian  culture. — Elgin  Groseclose. 
New  York  City. 

•  Sainte-Beuve.  Correspondance  gakrale. 

Edited  by  Jean  Bonnerot.  Paris.  Stock. 
1933.  Vol  I.  604  pages.  48  francs. — This 
general  edition  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  correspond¬ 
ence  carefully  prepared  by  M.  Jean  Bonnerot 
will  contain  about  five  thousand  letters,  half 
of  them  unpublished  or  unknown.  Equipped 
with  notes,  introductions  and  a  calendar  of 
Sainte-Beuve’s  activities,  the  reader  can  follow 
him  year  after  year  and  place  him  in  the 
literary  movement  of  his  day.  We  are  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  same  time  to  his  correspondents 
so  that  Mr.  Bonnerot ’s  edition  will  serve  also 
as  a  hiyory  of  the  period.  Volume  I  covers  the 
life  of  Sainte-Beuve  from  his  early  youth  to 
the  writing  of  Port'Royal  (1818-1335).  It 
includes,  among  chief  events,  his  critical 
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contributions  to  Le  Globe,  the  composition 
of  his  poems  and  of  Volupte  and  also  his  fir^ 
volumes  of  criticism.  The  chief  figures  in  the 
romantic  pageant  are  all  here  and  we  are 
introduced  successively  to  Chateaubriand, 
Lamartine,  Vigny,  Michelet,  George  Sand, 
Lamennais,  Hugo.  .  .  the  relations  of  all  of 
whom  to  Sainte'Beuve  are  explained  in  the 
notes.  Sainte-Bcuve’s  somewhat  morbid  and 
inhibited  nature,  as  well  as  his  numerous 
outside  activities,  did  not  allow  him  to  put 
himself  freely  forward  in  his  letters,  although 
much  can  be  read  between  the  lines.  He  kept 
the  beA  and  the  wor^  of  himself,  his  secrets 
and  also  his  “poisons”,  for  his  poems,  his 
novel  and  his  marginalia. 

He  never  lived  in  his  letters  as  intensely 
and  intimately  as  for  instance  Balzac  and 
Flaubert,  but  confessions  are  not  lacking  here 
and  there,  in  his  letters  to  Victor  Hugo, 
George  Sand,  Lamennais  and  minor  corres- 
jXJndcnts,  like  his  friend  Pavie.  The  ^ory  of 
his  tragic  friendship  with  Hugo  and  his  affair 
with  Adele  is  again  told  in  this  volume. 

The  general  impression  is  that  of  a  man 
who  never  succeeded  in  freeing  or  “subli' 
mating”  his  romantic  unre^.  All  he  could  do, 
faute  de  mieux,  was  to  retrain  his  romantic 
longings  and  itart  on  his  objective  career  as 
a  critic.  All  this  recalls  to  mind  “le  poete 
mort  jeune  a  qui  Phomme  survit.”  At  thirty 
he  writes  to  George  Sand:  “Je  suis  un  peu 
vieux  par  le  dedans.”  It  looks  very  much  as 
if  we  owed  Sainte'Beuve’s  triumphs  as  a 
critic  to  the  fiiilure  of  his  romantic  life. — 
All  those  intere^d  in  Sainte'Beuve  and  his 
times  will  eagerly  Icxjk  for  the  next  volumes 
of  this  scholarly  edition. — Regis  Michaud. 
University  of  Illinois. 

•  Marcel  Thiebaut.  Evasions  Litteraires. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1935.  254  pages.  15 
francs. — A  helpful  collection  of  seven  essays 
devoted  to  Giraudoux,  Larbaud,  Durtain, 
Taine,  Jacquemont,  Chateaubriand,  and 
Re^if  de  la  Bretonne.  Especially  intere^ing 
are  the  discussions  of  the  three  contemporary 
writers.  With  insight  Thiebaut  examines  their 
works,  ideas,  and  methods.  Much  light  is  shed 
on  these  moderns  whose  peculiarities  have 
not  always  been  treated  at  satisfactory  length 
in  recent  critical  works.  In  the  case  of  the 
older  writers  Thiebaut  appraises  their  quali¬ 
ties,  but,  in  general,  emphasizes  the  late 
Judies  on  them,  appreciating  the  findings 
of  some  critics  and  censuring  those  of  others. 


College  libraries  and  scholars  will  want  this 
volume  on  their  shelves. — Geo.  B.  Watts. 
Davidson  College. 

•  Henry'Pate.  Le  Brh'iaire  des  Jeunes. 

Paris.  Fasquelle.  213  pages.  12  francs. — 

In  brief,  well  phrased  passages,  the  author 
offers  somewhat  trite  advice,  absitracftly 
presented,  to  the  wandering,  wondering  inno 
cents  of  the  younger  generation.  He  has  a 
mission  to  perform,  he  believes,  in  under' 
.standing  their  troublesome  problems,  and  he 
seeks  a  kindly,  intimate  tone  in  which  to 
present  his  optimi^ic  outlcxik.  However,  his 
theme  of  “.  .  .  tu  vaux  ce  que  tu  souhaites. . .” 
sometimes  leads  him  to  unfortunate  oven 
emphasis.  The  volume  will  make  a  goexi  source' 
book  for  sexial  historians  of  the  future. — Leslie 
S.  Brady.  Miami  University. 

•  Rene  Delcrassen.  Fables  pour  illu^lrer  Us 

temps  a^tuels.  Paris.  Cres.1935. 247  pages. 

12  francs. — There  is  entertaining  reading 
in  this  volume  of  fables  in  blank  verse  in  the 
manner  of  La  Fontaine.  The  author  shows  no 
consistent  philosophy  of  life;  but  he  is  witty, 
biting,  sarcastic,  and  amusing  while  he  teaches. 

The  latest  financial,  private,  political  scan' 
dais  of  France;  the  fancied  overwork  of  the 
French  schoolboys;  the  abuse  of  the  radio, 
of  sports,  of  the  automobile,  etc.;  the  ridicule 
of  “youthful”  looking  grandmothers;  the 
horsewhipping  suffered  by  little  boys  for 
having  escaped  from  a  maison  de  corre<ftion; 
and  many  other  such  subjects  are  the  basis 
of  the  frbles,  naturally  written  for  the  sake 
of  their  homely  morality.  The  latter  some' 
times  reverses  an  old  adage.  For  example, 
comparing  the  salaries  received  by  the  adors 
of  silent  films  with  the  ones  paid  to  the  Stars 
of  talking  films:  Le  silence  eSl  d' argent  mais  la 
paroU  eft  d'or.  All  the  fables  are  not  equally 
good.  I  nevertheless  think  that  this  essen' 
tially  French  book  deserves  to  be  highly  recom' 
mended. — Jaques'Henri  Pillionnel.  Cambridge. 
Massachusetts. 

•  M.  Eminescu.  Poemes  Choisis.  Paris. 

Lecoffre,  J.  Gabalda  €?*  Cie.  1934.  130 

pages.  20  francs. — Eminescu’s  poems  are  dif 
ficult  to  translate.  Their  highest  qualities  are 
the  suavity  of  the  language  and  the  perfed 
harmony  between  the  subject  and  the  form. 
Dead  in  1889,  Eminescu  is  Still  today  one  of 
the  most  influential  Roumanian  writers,  and 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  brilliant  poets 
in  the  world’s  literature.  M.  L.  Barrol  has 
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paraphrased  in  French  6fty  of  his  poems,  that 
is,  more  than  three  fourths  of  his  poetical 
work. — J.  S.  Rouce1{.  New  York  University. 

•  Jaques'Henri  Pillionnel.  Les  Tragiques  de 

Vapres'guerre  (I9l8'1932).  Paris.  Albert 

Messein.  1935.  146  pages.  9  francs. — Dedica' 
tion:  “a  ma  generation  que  la  guerre  a  perdue.” 
In  a  prose  introduction,  the  author  explains 
that  he  was  trained  as  a  weaver,  studied  com- 
merce  in  universities,  and  wrote  the  poem 
while  teaching  and  ^udying  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.  He  takes  as  his  model  Les  Tragiques 
of  Theodore- Agrippa  d’Aubigne  but  shows 
more  tolerance  and  less  conviction  than  the 
Renaissance  writer.  In  a  somewhat  prosaic 
way  the  author  tells  of  the  War,  the  evil 
consequences  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  the 
growth  of  mass  production,  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  crash.  Fear  and  Famine  prevail  in  a 
world  of  plenty.  Modern  man  is  left  to 
choose  between  two  evil  makers:  the  T^ation' 
Dieu  and  the  Machinc'Dieu.  The  conclusion 
is;  “Helas!  peut-on  choisir?”  The  verse-form 
is  usually  the  alexandrine,  although  other 
rhythms  and  even  free  verse  occur.  This  is 
not  great  poetry  but  is  intere^ing  as  an 
carnet  attempt  to  immortalize  in  verse  the 
forces  moving  contemporary  society. — Minnie 
M.  Miller.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of 
Emporia. 

•  Paul  Argithea.  Au  Pied  de  VOlympe. 

Paris.  Stexk.  1935. 272  pages.  12  francs. — 

What  begins  like  a  gcxxl  old-fashioned  novel 
about  peasant  life  in  Thessaly  in  1896  creaks 
along  on  its  unoriginal  plot  to  a  melodramatic 
end  for  its  chief  characters,  Dmitri,  the  young 
land-holder  who  returns  from  Switzerland 
to  his  feudal  acres  in  Greece,  and  Rina,  the 
coquettish  and  fiery  belle  of  the  village.  As 
aops  to  the  tru^ing  reader,  a  number  of 
descriptions  of  peasant  cu^oms  are  thru^ 
among  the  interminable  attempts  of  the  village 
women  to  seduce  the  young  ma^er  of  the 
c^te;  when  this  novel  reversal  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  loses  its  charm  through  its  incessant  use 
or.e  begins  to  feel  that  the  ^ry  is  a  modem 
version  of  the  Dionysiac  fe^ival  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  with  a  murder  or  two  thrown  in  for 
good  measure.  There  are  one  or  two  char¬ 
acters  one  may  remember  for  a  day  or  two, 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  bcKok  misses  a  good 
opportunity  to  handle  competently  an  unusual 
setting  and  a  group  of  characters  who  demand 
more  insight  and  skill  than  M.  Argithea  pos¬ 


sesses  in  order  to  make  them  come  alive. — 
L.  Robert  Lind.  Wabash  College. 

•  Philippe  d’Arschot.  La  J^uit  sur  Mytilme. 

Paris.  Cres.  1935.  127  pages.  9  francs. — 

Le  comte  d’Arschot  is  clearly  one  of  those 
rather  tiresome  ae^hetes  whose  ta^e  in 
literature  sinks  too  often  to  a  mu^y  combina¬ 
tion  of  classical  art  and  perfumed  eroticism. 
This  slight  volume  is  an  amateurish  mixture  of 
bad  naturalism  and  childish  expressionism 
which  concerns  itself  with  the  famous  love- 
^ory  of  Sappho  and  Phaon,  already  told  be¬ 
yond  the  need  of  re-telling,  in  any  language,  by 
Ovid.  If  books  were  written  because  there 
exited  an  authentic  urge  and  an  inevitable 
necessity  that  they  be  written,  nine-tenths 
of  those  now  foiled  upon  us  by  vanity  and 
inordinate  self-conceit  would  be  mercifully 
spared  us. — L.  Robert  Lind.  Wabash  College. 

•  Pierre  Benoit.  Boissiere.  Paris.  Albin 

Michel.  1935.  315  pages.  15  francs. — 

Benoit  succeeds  again  in  gripping  the  reader’s 
interest  and  holding  it  to  the  end  in  his  late^ 
novel,  Boissiere,  in  spite  of  its  improbabilities 
and  complexities.  The  usual  skill  in  descrip¬ 
tion  and  handling  of  adlion,  the  inevitable 
femme  fatale  are  found  in  this  birring  tale 
of  the  early  days  of  the  World  War.  KoenigS' 
mari{  is  recalled  in  situation  and  setting. 
Adlonne  Hebert,  former  mi^ress  and  evil 
genius  of  the  hero’s  father,  becomes  the 
refuge  and  mi^ress  of  Lieutenant  LeBarois  in 
occupied  territory.  Among  her  other  admirers 
is  a  German  general.  Carelessness  and  jealousy 
lead  to  her  betrayal  and  execution.  But  her 
infiuence  ^ill  lived  in  1931,  when  Benoit, 
visiting  Nouvion  in  search  of  data  on  Lavisse 
for  his  inaugural  address  at  the  Academy, 
was  entertained  by  LeBarois  at  Boissiere, 
isolated  chateau,  which  had  been  his  hiding 
place  in  1914,  and  whose  memories  and  bou¬ 
doirs  were  Aill  cherished.  By  no  means  a  great 
novel,  Boissih^e  may  well  have  its  place  among 
the  better  romanesque  novels  of  the  day. — 
Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Jean  Damase.  Les  ^T^ouveaux  Barbares. 

Paris.  Fasquelle  Editeurs.  1935.  189 

pages.  12  francs. — A  well  written  sociological 
novel  presenting  a  very  important  phase  of 
internationalism.  Thousands  of  individuals 
and  families  from  other  parts  of  Europe, 
recognizing  the  superior  civilization  of  France, 
have  gone  there  to  live.  This  has  created  a 
problem  of  adaptation  for  France  and  foi 
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these  “Nouvcaux  Barbares",  who  in  their 
disappointment  or  dissatisfacftion  have  set 
up  de^rudlive  internal  organizations.  Pro¬ 
fessing  a  love  for  humanity  and  a  belief  in  the 
ideali^ic  trilogy  of  “Liberty,  Equality,  Fra¬ 
ternity,”  France  mu^  make  a  decisive  choice 
of  national  anthems.  Which  shall  it  be? 
“.  .  .L'lnternationalr  ou  la  Marseillaise?" — 
Streeter  Stuart.  El  Reno,  Oklahoma. 

•  Georges  Duhamel.  La  T^uit  de  la  Samu 
Jean.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1935. 
290  pages.  15  francs. — The  Pasquier  clan, 
all  but  one  grown  to  adulthood  and  economical¬ 
ly  on  their  own,  ^ill  cohere  and  quarrel  as 
fretfully  and  as  loyally  as  ever.  This  Mid- 
sunamer  Night  of  theirs  is  eerie  and  bewilder¬ 
ing,  more  thoroughly  discouraging  than  any 
previous  period,  and  heavy  with  foreboding. 
Brother  Joseph,  prosperous,  pushing  and 
tricky,  invites  the  family  and  others  to  a  vulgar 
home-coming  at  his  new  country  e^te,  a 
rendez-vous  to  which  each  brings  his  own 
preoccupations.  The  only  Pasquier  w’ho  is 
enjo>nng  life  thoroughly  is  the  one  who 
deserves  happiness  lea^.  The  unspeakable 
head  of  the  clan  comes  out  at  la^  with  an 
exhibition  of  na^iness  which  jolts  into  the 
tragic  climax  and  ends  the  book  with  a 
.sickening  thud.  Worldly  success  has  solved 
no  Pasquier  problems.  It  has  only  multiplied 
them.  The  Duhamel  magnanimity  and  charm 
are  ^ill  here,  but  the  purpose  of  the  book  is 
not  clear.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  a  key  later. 
— R.  T  H. 

•  Omer  Englebert.  Le  cure  Pecquet  con' 
tinue.  Paris.  Plon.  1935.  243  pages.  12 
francs. — The  Cure  Pecquet  philosophizes  on 
a  variety  of  subjedts,  from  beauty  contents  to 
apparitions  of  Our  Lady.  The  book  is  en¬ 
livened  by  a  delightful  subtle  irony,  which 
finds  its  beA  expression  in  the  affair  of  the 
decoration  of  Father  Pazo  with  the  Legion  of 
Honor  and  the  Order  of  Leopold.  The  foibles 
of  the  clergy  and  of  their  housekeepers  are 
made  the  targets  for  some  delicate  shafts. 
Piie^  who  have  suffered  from  over-pious 
housv^k^epers  will  read  the  account  of  the 
proposed  canonization  of  Leocadie’s  nephew 
with  great  delight.  Tucked  away  in  these 
amusing  pages  arc  some  very  sound  ideas 
about  Catholic  life.  The  Abbe  Pecquet’s 
ledture  on  marriage,  delivered  before  the 
Brass  Band  of  Bctaumont,  is  a  case  in  point. — 
John  T.  Appleby.  We^  Fork,  Arkansas. 


•  Jean  Fayard.  La  Chasse  aux  Reves. 

Paris.  Fayard.  1935.  314  pages.  12  francs. 
— Jean  Fayard,  whose  Mai  d’ Amour  won 
the  Prix  Goncourt  in  1931,  offers  here  the 
fir^  of  a  proposed  trilogy  on  the  life  of  Cle¬ 
ment  Letoumeur,  a  talented  young  naan  of 
the  people  attempting  to  work  out  his  de^iny 
in  a  present-day  democracy.  La  Chasse  aux 
Reves  follows  him  from  childhood  in  the 
Norman  chateau,  where  his  father  serves  as 
gardener,  through  his  schooldays  in  Paris 
lycees  to  the  moment  when  the  death  of  his 
parents  brings  him  face  to  face  with  the  hard 
realities  of  life.  The  well -portrayed  character 
of  Clement  and  of  the  aristocratic  and  bour¬ 
geois  companions  who  inspire  his  ambitions, 
dreams,  love  and  bitter  heart-aches,  are  under- 
Standingly  depidted  in  a  well-knit  and  thorough¬ 
ly  enjoyable  Story,  at  the  end  of  which  Clement 
makes  a  sudden,  drastic  decision  which  arouses 
our  lively  interest  in  his  future. — Virginia 
McConnell.  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 

•  Fernand  Fleuret.  Echec  au  Roi.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1935.  380  pages. — This  vivid 

picture  of  court  intrigue  from  the  versatile 
pen  of  Fernand  Fleuret  has  been  recently 
avc'arded  the  Prix  de  la  Renaissance.  Well- 
written  and  historically  accurate  in  plot  and 
character  portrayal,  it  recounts  the  relations 
between  Henri  IV  and  Henriette  d'Entragucs 
which  lead  to  the  imprisonment  of  her  fether 
and  brother,  each  an  Echec  au  Roi,  the  rivalry 
between  Henriette  and  the  queen,  whose 
Italian  influence  pervades  the  book,  and  a 
decade  of  intricate  scheming  which  closes 
with  the  assassination  of  the  monarcfr  in  1610. 
A  well-dcxmmented  novel  by  one  extremely 
well  versed  in  the  pericxi. — Virginia  McCcm- 
nell.  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 

•  Robert  Francis.  La  Maison  de  Verre.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Redier.  1934.  243  pages.  15  francs. — 

Le  Bateau'Refuge.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1934.  280 
pages.  15  francs. — Under  the  title  of  La  Chute 
de  la  Maison  de  Verre,  these  two  volumes 
form  the  second  unit  of  a  series,  L'HUtoire 
d'une  Famille  sous  la  Troisieme  Republique. 
Tbe  son  of  one  of  the  heroines  of  La  Grange 
aux  Trois  Belles,  Jean  Malorie  (who  is  to  be 
the  principal  hero  of  the  series)  recounts  his 
youthful  experiences  in  the  home  of  his  elder 
aunt,  ^milienne.  The  little  boy  becomes  a 
youth  in  an  atmosphere  of  unreA  and  uncer¬ 
tainty,  the  result  of  his  aunt’s  determination 
to  gain  control  of  her  mothei’s  legacy,  and  of 
her  futile  Aruggle  to  make  a  success  of  her 
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girls’  school.  He  is  released  into  a  sane  exiA- 
ence  only  by  her  death  and  the  disappearance 
of  everything  connected  with  her  and  her 
manias. — Olive  Hawes.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  F.'G.  Lebos.  Chander'T^agor.  Palis.  “Les 
Romans  d’ A  ventures  Modernes.”  1931. 

228  pages.  12  francs. — La  Loi  d' amour.  Paris. 
Editions  Litteraires  universelles.  1935.  177 
pages.  12  francs. — The  former  of  these  fa^' 
Pepping  narratives,  labeled  “roman  pa^iche,’’ 
arrived  at  our  sandtum  aureoled  with  the 
“Prix  international  du  Roman  d’aventures.” 
We  have  read  every  word  of  it,  and  we  don’t 
know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  There  was  a 
long  preface  by  Paul  Reboux  which  reminded 
us  of  those  excessively  polite  pince-sans-rire 
reviews  that  H.  L.  Mencken  used  to  write 
for  his  American  Mercury.  When  we  ^rted 
the  ^ory  and  learned  how  the  up-and-coming 
villain  secured  the  help  of  a  dermatologic  and 
became  so  accurate  a  duplicate  of  the  hero 
that  the  hero’s  own  mother  didn’t  know  the 
difference,  we  were  convinced  that  both 
Reboux  and  Lebos  were  spooBng  us.  But  when 
we  read  the  other  book,  Miich  is  not  labeled 
“roman  paCiche,’’  we  thought  perhaps  only 
one  of  them  v^ras  spoohng.  Of  course  we  don’t 
hold  itagainC  M.  Lebos  that  he  has  his  readers 
guess’ng.  So  do  Kant,  Robert  Browning  and 
Gertrude  Stein. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Marie  Le  Franc.  La  Riviere  Solitaire. 
Paris.  Ferenezi.  1934.  255  pages.  12 

francs. — The  Canadian  government  under¬ 
takes  to  alleviate  the  depression  by  colonizing 
a  group  of  unemployed  from  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Hull,  in  the  wooded  wilds  of  the  Timiskaming 
in  eaCem  Ontario.  These  naive  and  resilient 
French  Canadians,  with  their  enormous 
funilies,  their  funny  pidgin  French  which  is 
twenty  6ve  per  cent  bad  English,  their  droll 
loquacity  and  their  canny  charm,  are  always 
a  grateful  subjedt  for  the  novel  iC.  Marie  Le 
Franc  is  not  a  Canadian  but  a  Frenchwoman, 
so  that  she  writes  of  Canada  with  that  visitor’s 
wonderment  which  Edouard  E^unie  Ends 
essential  to  the  higher  art.  But  her  years  in 
Canada  have  made  her  an  authority,  and  her 
books  are  always  profitable  reading.  There  is 
no  plot  to  this  little  book,  only  the  narrative 
of  a  diflScult  frontier  enterprise,  full  of  humor, 
compassion,  admiration,  and  a  great,  discerning 
love  for  nature  as  well  as  mankind. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Les  Oeuvres  Libres.  No.  172.  Odlobre 
1935.  Paris.  Artheme  Fayard.  381  pages. 


7  francs. — This  monthly  colledtion  of  ^ries. 
plays  and  “choseo  vues’’  remains  one  of  the 
be^  values  in  the  literary  market.  The  lead 
item  this  time  is  Emmanuel  Bove’s  short  novel 
Le  Pressentiment,  the  serious  and  scrupulous 
hi^ry  of  a  forty-year-old  Paris  lawyer  who 
grows  weary  and  ashamed  of  life  with  a 
polite  and  vicious  wife,  a  clan  of  polite  and 
selfish  relatives,  in  a  pohte  and  soulless  com¬ 
munity,  who  goes  off  and  lives  humbly  by 
himself  in  a  poor  quarter,  trying  to  be  of  some 
unobtrusive  service  to  the  ungrateful  prole¬ 
tariat  who  have  all  the  vices  of  his  old  asso¬ 
ciates  without  their  politeness.  The  man  suffers 
cruelly  and  dies  sadly.  But  there  is  a  feeling 
that  his  attempt  at  hone^y  and  fairness  brought 
him  a  little  relief,  at  lea^  now  and  then. — 
There  is  less  good  to  be  said  of  the  cynical 
Acremant-Daireaux  Andean  comedy  File  In' 
dienne,  but  there  are  pleasant  smaller  matters. 
A  readable  number  of  a  pleasant  series. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  Andre  Linville.  La  Demihe  Traversee, 

Paris.  Chantel.  1935. 253  pages.  12  francs. 

— These  pseudo-scientific  sketches,  most  of 
them  located  on  shipboard,  are  extremely  in¬ 
genious.  The  author  contrives  a  surprise  in 
every  one  of  them,  and  he  is  more  careful  of 
plausibility  than  many  of  his  confreres.  The 
title  item  is  a  lively  detedtive  Story,  perhaps 
a  little  too  long  drawn  out.  Le  MySthe  du 
Philippe'Grandier  is  a  gripping  and  gha^ly 
tale  of  crime.  L'Oiseau  sans  axles  would  have 
been  almo^  a  masterpiece  if  the  writer  had  not 
tried  so  hard  to  furnish  a  scientific  explanation 
of  an  impossible  feat.  If  the  details  of  the 
marvelous  invention  had  been  left  a  little  more 
in  the  dark,  the  illusion  would  have  been 
completer.  T.  S.  F.  is  a  marvel  of  sugge^ion. 
There  are  three  others  which  are  less  suc¬ 
cessful. — On  the  whole,  M.  Linville  concoAs 
a  very  palatable  brand  of  thriller. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Andre  Malraux.  Le  Temps  du  mepris. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1935.  185  pages.  10 

francs. — The  unsavory  reputation  which  the 
Nazi  prisons  have  acquired  in  France  inspires 
this  Aory  of  the  sufferings  of  a  CommuniA 
prisoner.  The  hero,  Kassner,  though  he 
escapes  death  by  a  AeadfiiA  denial  of  his  iden¬ 
tity,  endures  plenty  of  mental  and  physical 
torture  before  he  is  released.  There  is  a  Arong 
anti-Nazi  tone  to  the  book,  but  the  author’s 
preoccupation  is  not  so  much  with  the  political 
situation  as  with  a  psychological  Audy  of  the 
effeAs  of  solitary  confinement  without  li^t. 
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occupation  or  certainty  as  to  the  future.  At 
times  the  book  becomes  almo^  a  horror  tale 
by  its  insi^ence  upon  the  maddening  monot' 
ony  and  suspense  which  Kassner  suffers.  The 
6na)  chapters  make  use  of  the  same  technique 
of  analysis  of  mental  activities,  this  time  as  he 
again  becomes  accu^omed  to  life  and  com- 
parative  safety. — -Olive  Hawes.  Norman,  Okla- 
homa. 

•  Jean  Pallu.  La  Creole  du  Central  Garage. 

Paris.  Rieder.  1935.  231  pages. — In 

some  of  his  earlier  novels  Pallu  has  risked 
fatiguing  the  reader  with  minute  detail  and 
slow'moving  action.  CharacteriAically  he  here 
describes  and  analyzes  copiously  the  Central 
Garage  and  its  complete  personnel.  The  crime, 
whose  solution  is  promised  in  the  very  fir^ 
line,  is  no  crime  at  all.  The  Creole,  Soledad, 
darling  of  the  garage,  meets  her  death  during 
an  amorous  rendezvous  in  a  ma<t  unusual 
and  not  entirely  plausible  accident.  To  many 
readers  the  chief  intere^  in  the  novel  will 
be  found  in  the  author's  use  of  reali^ic  slang 
and  vulgarisms  of  present  day  indu^ry. 
Jouer  le  Jeu,  which  fills  out  the  volume,  is 
better  done  than  the  novel  itself.  An  amusing 
tale  of  Chile,  demon^rating  the  utility  of 
buncombe. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Joseph  Peyre,  Sang  et  Lumihres.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1935.  322  pages  15  francs. — 

With  charadteri^ic  conscientious  competence, 
Joseph  Peyre  tells  the  ^tory  of  a  sensitive, 
highminded  idol  of  the  bulhring  (the  reviewer 
had  not  suspedted  the  exi^nce  of  the  type, 
but  the  book  is  unmi^akably  built  on  life 
and  both  fadtually  and  psychologically  depend' 
able)  who  is  ruined  by  a  foolish  and  unscru- 
pulous  woman.  As  a  “novela  de  co^umbres,” 
the  novel  has  value.  As  a  psychological  ^udy 
of  inescapable  suffering  and  degradation,  it 
deserves  respedt.  But  the  “aficionado"  who 
comes  to  it  in  search  of  the  color  and  thrills 
which  a  Blasco  Ibanez  or  a  Montherlant  would 
have  delivered,  is  likely  to  be  disappointed. — 
H.  K.  B. 

•  J.'H.  Rosny  alne.  La  Sauvage  Aventure. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  316  pages.  15 

francs. — The  author  of  Vamireh  and  La 
Guerre  du  feu  here  offers  another  semi'seien' 
tific  evocation  of  prehistoric  times  in  a  modem 
setting.  A  young  Frenchman  and  his  sister, 
only  recently  arrived  in  Java,  are  captured  by 
the  Strange,  half'human  “Carabao'Men”  and 
carried  off  to  their  retreat  in  the  svx'amps.  The 


description  of  their  customs  and  the  account 
of  Frederic’s  escape  and  Corisande’s  rescue, 
with  a  discreet  dose  of  romantic  interest,  make 
a  highly  exciting  tale  which  somehow  manages 
to  be  plausible  as  well. — Olive  Hawes.  Not' 
man,  Oklahoma. 

•  Ege  Tilmns  (Eugene  Thielemans).  Gem 
de  Guerre.  Bruxelles,  ^itions  de  la  Re' 

vue  Nationale.  1935,  219  pages. — The  humop 
ous  note  prevailing  in  this  volume  throws  the 
war  into  distant  perspedtive.  Horrors  there 
are,  brilliant  hopes  blasted,  shell'shocked 
survivors,  deserters  and  profiteers,  yet  the 
capricious  turns  of  fortune’s  wheel  excite 
more  smiles  than  tears.  Endowed  with  an 
eye  for  the  pidturesque,  the  author  kept  a 
note'book  which  has  proved  a  treasure 
repertory.  From  it  he  draws  eleven  vjvid 
sketches  of  comrades  and  contempoiaries, 
observed  in  the  hurlyburly  or  in  subsequent 
meetings.  Contrast  between  their  army 
careers  and  their  social  position  lends  heighten' 
ed  color  to  the  portraits.  A  myopic  duke,  fired 
with  the  desire  to  avenge  his  cousin’s  death, 
opens  the  book  in  comic  vein.  He  was  the 
laughing  Stock  of  his  fellows  until  he  found  his 
niche  as  telephone  operator  in  a  military 
hospital.  There  he  came  into  his  own,  domin' 
ating  all  around  him  and  hobnobbing  with  the 
mighty.  An  ill'advised  well'wisher  offered 
him  the  corporal’s  Stripes;  thereupon,  con' 
scious  of  aristocratic  tradition,  he  replied: 
“Caporal  ne  veux!  TelephoniSte  je  reSte!” — 
The  concluding  Story  relates,  with  a  sugges' 
tion  of  Balzac’s  manner,  the  meteoric  rise  and 
fall  of  a  family  of  shrewd  Flemish  peasants. 
The  sub'title  of  this  sketch  well  represents 
the  vdiole  book:  “Moeurs  de  guerre  et  d’apres 
guerre.” — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  Cob 
lege. 

•  Violette  Trefiisis.  Broderie  Anglaise. 

Paris.  Plon.  1935.  229  pages.  12  francs. 

— Light  summer  reading  of  the  sensational 
“hig'lif”  type,  Broderie  Anglaise  is  the  ^ry 
of  a  brilliant  authoress  who,  disconsolate  at 
the  thought  of  being  abandoned  by  her  aris' 
tocratic  lover,  meets  his  ex'fiancee  and,  in  a 
short  conversation,  becomes  conscious  of  his 
many  weaknesses  and  loses  all  respiecft  for 
him.  The  setting  in  the  mellow  atmosphere 
of  Oxford  and  of  a  neighboring  ance^ral 
ca^le  offers  what  to  the  average  reader  of  the 
Continent  would  be  an  exotic  piefture  of 
English  aii^tocratic  and  intelledtual  life.  Un' 
even  and  artificial  throughout,  this  novel  un' 
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expedtedly  c>oses  on  a  refreshingly  lifelike 
note.  —  Virginia  McConnell.  Arlington 
Heights,  Illinois. 

•  Henii  Troyat.  Faux  Jour.  Paris.  Plon. 

1935.  12  francs. — A  pathetic  ^ry, 
apparently  autobiographical,  in  which  a  boy 
describes  his  father.  The  introdueftion  shows 
the  father  at  the  family  Chri^mas  celebration 
where  the  tiny  son  admires  his  enthusiasm 
and  ability  to  create  illusions.  These  same 
traits,  together  with  indolence,  a  desire  for 
admiration,  and  a  lack  of  sense  of  the  pradtical, 
cause  the  father’s  ruin  in  the  successive  enter' 
prises  of  the  manufadtuie  of  cheese,  the  prepa' 
ration  of  a  beauty  cream,  and  the  authorship 
of  a  book.  There  are  clear  pictures  of  the  un- 
inteie^ing  aunt  who  thought  only  of  physical 
comfort;  of  Gisele,  the  frivolous,  and  of  Hor' 
tense,  the  pradtical  lover  of  the  father;  of 
friends  and  of  creditors.  The  boy’s  emotions 
toward  his  father  change  from  early  wonder 
to  hatred,  indifference,  and  then  to  final 


understanding.  His  father  was  not  a  great 
man,  as  he  had  once  supposed,  but  “un  pauvre 
homme  qui  desirait  jouer  un  role.” — Minnie 
M.  Miller.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of 
Emporia. 

•  Pierre  Veber.  Kerbiniou.  Paris.  Ferenezi. 

1935.  362  pages.  12  francs. — The  author 
of  many  popular  novels  has  given  us  a  lively 
Story  with  an  Enoch  Arden  theme.  The  modern 
hero,  however,  does  not  yield  his  rights  so 
easily,  and  the  ensuing  situations  in  which 
the  wife  finds  herself  with  two  husbands  and 
tries  to  choose  between  them,  hold  the 
reader’s  unflagging  interest.  The  outcome  is 
logical,  although  possibly  a  bit  disappointing. 
Monsieur  Veber  shows  considerable  insight 
into  human,  and  particularly  feminine  psy- 
chology.  The  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  charaAers  toward  one  an- 
other  are  very  natural  and  well  portrayed. — 
Erminie  Elms.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
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(For  other  bool(S  in  German,  see  *'Head'Liners*') 


•  Die  Geschichtswissenschaft  in  Sowjet' 
Russland  1917'1927.  Bibliographischer 
Katalog,  herausgegeben  von  der  Deutschen 
Gesellschaft  zum  Studium  Osteuropas  an- 
lasslich  der  von  ihr  in  der  Preussischen  Staats' 
bibliothek  zu  Berlin  veranstalteten  Aus^h 
lung.  Mit  einem  Vorwort  von  Professor  Efr. 
Otto  Hoetzich.  Berlin.  Ost'Europa  Verlag. 
1928.  192  pages.  2.70  marks. — This  volume 
remains  the  Standard  bibliography  for  the 
period  which  it  covers.  A  glance  at  the  con- 
tents  and  organization  of  the  bibliography 
indicates  its  comprehensiveness  and  thorough' 
ness.  It  opens  with  a  li^  of  bibliographies  and 
then  in  various  seAions  li^  works  devoted 


to  such  subjeAs  as  the  following:  Soviet 
archives.  Historical  Materialism,  Russian 
hi^ory  (Pre'Mongol,  Moscow,  Eighteenth 
to  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  Revolutionary 
period).  Communist  Party,  Lenin,  the  Mirror' 
ities.  General  History,  Church  Hi^ry,  His' 
tory  of  Philosophy,  Pedagogy,  Literature,  Art, 
Music,  Economic  Hi^ry,  etc. 

For  Students  of  Russian  history  the  present 
volume  ought  to  become  a  bibliograi^ical 
vade  mecum.  All  in  all  more  than  two  thousand 
separate  items  are  li^ed.  As  a  guide  to 
nraterials  in  the  Russian  language  there  is 
nothing  which  surpasses  it. — Harry  N- 
Howard.  Miami  Urriversity. 
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•  Peter  Petersen.  Der  Jena^Plan  einer 
freien  allgemeinen  Volf^sschule.  Langen' 

salza.  Julius  Belz.  1934.  104  pages.  1.60  marks. 
— This  is  the  text  in  its  sixth  edition  since 
the  6r^t  publication  in  1927-  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant  educational  document,  setting  forth 
as  it  does  in  compact  but  clear  form  the  system 
of  school  organization  that  has  made  both 
Jena  and  Petersen  famous.  The  basic  idea 
is  the  activity  of  the  child.  Parents  aie  given 
a  diaindt  function  in  the  conduct  of  the 
school.  Groups  replace  classes  and  an  entire 
break  is  made  with  tradition  at  any  point 
where  the  intere^  of  the  child  demands  it. 
Peter  Petersen  has  done  an  important  work 
in  the  improvement  of  schoolroom  practice  in 
the  intere^  of  a  well  developed  childhood. 
The  annotated  bibliography  on  the  Jena'Plan 
includes  78  titles. — H.  L.  Latham.  Chicago. 

•  Gu^v  Adolf  Gedat.  Auch  dew  nennt  man 
Leben.  Begegnungen  unterwegs.  Stuttgart. 

Steinkopf.  1935.  216  pages. — This  author 
is  known  to  Bcx)l(s  Abroad  readers  from  his 
travelbcok  around  the  earth  Ein  Christ  erlebt 
die  Probleme  der  Welt.  This  6rA  volume  was 
so  successful  that  he  has  decided  to  amplify 
and  complement  it  with  the  present  little 
bcok,  in  which  he  again  begins  with  the 
United  States,  goes  on  to  China  and  ends  in 
the  Near  Ea^  and  Germany.  It  has  the  same 
virtues  as  the  fir^  publication.  It  is  Arong, 
human,  goes  deeply  into  the  common  lives 
of  people  he  meets  and  knows  how  to  find 
out.  And  he  writes  as  well  as  he  observes. 
In  America  you  find  unforgettable  picitures 
of  his  business  as  a  counter'man  in  New  York, 
as  a  helper  in  a  millionaire's  summer  camp 
and  as  gue^  of  the  Holy  Rollers.  The  Ger' 
man  end  is  Wrongly  pro-Nazi,  although  the 
difficulty  in  reconciling  this  position  with  his 
ChriAianity  is  frankly  feced. — GuStav  Mueb 
ler.  Um'versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Carl  Haensel  und  Richard  Strahl.  Aus' 
senpolitisches  ABC.  Ein  Stichworter' 

buch.  Stuttgart.  Engelhom.  222  pages.  3.50 
and  4.80  marks. — A  dictionary  which  explains, 
in  about  450  articles,  foreign  politics  to  the 
newspaper  reader.  The  material  ranges  from 
translation  of  technical  terms  to  geographical 
and  ^ti^ical  items  and  to  political  que^ions 
of  today.  Articles  of  the  la^  group  are  freely 
supphed  with  quotations  taken  mo^ly  from 
Hitler’s  official  speeches.  On  the  back  of  the 
title  there  is  an  official  ^tement:  “The 
NSDAP  has  no  objections  to  the  pubh'cation 
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of  this  book.  The  chairman  of  the  official 
committee  for  the  preservation  of  NS  litera' 
ture.”  The  ABC  fully  deserves  this  reewm* 
mendation;  it  may  be  useful  for  those  who 
want  to  know  what  National  Socially  readers 
are  told  to  believe  about  foreign  politics, 
not  for  those  who  want  reliable  information. — 
William  R.  Gaede.  Swarthmore  College. 

•  Georg  Schwarz.  Voll^er,  horet  die  Zentrale. 

K.  P.  D.  banl^rott.  Berlin.  Frundsberg' 

Verlag.  1933.  4-70  marks. — A  glorification 
of  the  National  Socially  Revolution  in  Get' 
many  at  the  expense  of  the  Communiift  Party. 
The  book  attempts  to  demon^rate  the  work' 
ing  mechanism  of  the  Third  International 
and  paints  in  darken  colors  the  danger  in 
which  Germany  found  herself  of  being  swab 
lowed  up  by  this  wave  of  foreign  ideologies. 
As  the  author  himself  emphasizes  in  his 
prefree  that  he  does  not  adhere  to  the  “fisch' 
blutige”  method  of  objective  historiography, 
there  is  nothing  that  need  be  added  in  the 
way  of  criticism. — Kurt  Franl^  Reinhardt. 
Stanford  University. 

•  A.  Laubenheimer,  Hrsgr.  Und  Du 
SiehSl  die  Sowjets  Richtig.  Berichte 

von  deutschen  und  ausld’ndischen  Spezialis' 
ten  aus  der  Sowjet  Union.  Berlin.  Nibc' 
lungen  Verlag.  1935.  349  pages. — Twenty' 
four  individuals  who  have  worked  in  Russia 
tell  here  of  their  experiences.  They  range 
through  all  kinds  of  professions,  and  cover 
prac^tically  every  important  activity.  Mo^  of 
them  are  university  professionals,  but  ’  here  is 
also  the  report  of  a  communfrtic  worker,  who 
sought  in  Russia  the  promised  land  and  re- 
turned.  Plenty  of  horrible  photos  join  with  the 
more  horrible  description  to  make  out  a  piefture 
of  an  unsurpassable  human  hell  of  Cupidity, 
chaos,  exploitation,  misery  and  barbarous 
cruelty  and  sadism — a  fierce  book  which  equals 
in  fierceness  certain  descriptions  of  Nazi  Get' 
many.  The  only  difference  is  the  color. — Gus' 
tav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Dr.  Hans  Bursch.  Der  Weltl^rieg  gegen 
das  Deutsche  Vol^.  Breslau.  Ferdinand 

Hirt.  1935.  224  pages.  1  mark. — German 
military  exploits  during  the  World  War  are 
here  recounted  through  quotations  excerpted 
from  narratives  of  participants.  The  patriotic 
choice  of  incidents,  minimizing  the  shocks  and 
horrors  of  warfare,  seldom  brings  out  German 
fatalities,  the  loss  of  the  war  being  otherwise 
accounted  for.  The  Marxi^  strikes,  which 
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betrayed  the  heroic  soldiers,  and  the  entry  of 
the  United  States,  which  became  effective 
unexpectedly  early,  vanouished  the  Germans. 
Dr.  Bursch  closes  with  the  assertion  of  Hitler 
that  no  war  could  have  given  the  German 
people  more  honor  than  this  war  which 
they  lo^,  because  for  four  and  a  half  years 
they  held  at  bay  overwhelming  odds.  Although 
wanting  a  uniform  viewpoint,  this  profusely 
illu^rated  volume  is  decidedly  readable  and 
highly  birring. — Marjorie  ?<lice  Boyer.  New 
York  City. 

•  Em^  Curtius.  Olym()ia.  Berlin.  Atlantis. 

1935. 230  pages.  3.50  marks. — In  prepara- 

tion  for  the  Olympic  games  in  Germany  this 
book  demon^rates  the  share  of  German 
scholarship  in  presenting  the  Greek  culture. 
Curtius,  one  of  the  excavators  of  Olympia 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  enthusiastically 
describes  the  cultural  and  religious  significance 
of  the  games;  translations  by  Goethe,  Hob 
derlin,  Wieland  and  others  testify  to  the  early 
adaptation  of  Olympic  themes  and  poetry  to 
German  culture.  The  many  sources  concerning 
Olympia  are  effectively  supported  by  many 
beautiful  reproductions  of  Greek  pictures  and 
^tues  celebrating  Greek  sport.  A  history 
of  its  development  by  Jurgen  Ascherfeld 
draws  parallels  between  its  phases  and  the 
development  of  Graeco-Roman  civilization 
as  a  whole. — GuSluu  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Irene  Griining.  Die  russische  dffentliche 

Meinung  und  ihre  Stellung  zu  den  Gross' 

mJchten  1878-1894.  Beilin.  O^-Europa  Verlag. 
1929. 220  pages.  7  ^  8.50  marks. — A  thorough, 
comprehensive  and  authoritative  work.  It 
covers  Russian  history  as  piesented  in  its  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  from  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  to  the  ascension  of  Nicholas  II.  The 
machinations  of  the  Western  powers — espe¬ 
cially  Germany  and  Austria — caused  Russia  to 
look  around  for  an  ally  and  after  a  decade  of 
rumblings  and  rumors  the  Franco-Russian 
alliance  came  into  being.  The  newspapeis 
and  journals  were  always  under  ^ringent 
censorship — ^any  liberaliStic  expression  was 
quickly  suppressed.  Michail  N.  Katkov  was 
the  shining  light  of  the  joumali^ic  world — 
the  authoress  tells  his  life  Story  and  evaluates 
his  influence  on  political  events.  In  all  these 
years  it  muSt  be  remembered  that  diplomacy 
was  deep,  dark  and  my^rious,  and  that  many 
moves  became  clear  only  with  the  publication 
of  the  secret  archives  of  the  Russian  govem- 
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ment.  An  extensive  bibliography  supplements 
the  volume. — E.  Trenl^ner.  New  York  City. 

•  Joseph  Nadler.  Das  ftammhafte  Geflge 
des  deutschen  Voll^es.  Miinchen.  Kosel 

und  PuStet  1934.  206  pages. — ^This  little  book 
is  heavy  with  content.  Nadler  here  sum¬ 
marizes  his  life-work,  devoted  to  the  Study 
of  the  particular  charadter  or  genius  of  the 
different  tribal  backgrounds  of  the  German 
people.  Geographical  environment  and  his¬ 
torical  fortunes  are  taken  into  account.  Alle- 
mannians,  Franks,  Bavarians  and  Saxons  are 
the  four  main  groups;  besides  them  are  the 
colonial  or  mixed  aggregations  such  as  tbc 
Thuringians  and  Prussians.  After  giving  the 
reader  a  clear  outline  of  their  history  and  the 
character  of  their  landscapes,  he  fits  into 
this  pidture  the  moSt  outstanding  literary 
and  cultural  representatives  and  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  so  builds  up  an  interesting,  vivid 
and  varied  pidture  of  the  rich  old  German 
culture. — Guftav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Hermann  Oncken.  Das  Deutsche  Reich 
und  die  Vorgeschichte  des  Weltl^rieges.  2 

vols.  Leipzig.  Barth.  1933. 870  pages.  33  marks. 
— (Der  Grosse  Krieg,  ed.  M.  Schwarte,  vols. 
VI  and  VII.)  M.  Schwarte’s  cooperative  ten- 
volume  History  of  the  World  War  appeared 
for  the  most  part  more  than  a  decade  ago,  but 
the  two  volumes  on  the  diplomatic  causes  of 
the  War  were  delayed  until  1933.  This  was 
not  wholly  a  disadvantage,  for  it  enabled 
Professor  Oncken  to  make  use  of  all  the  new 
documentary  material  which  was  poured  out 
by  various  governments  during  that  decade. 
His  two  volumes  give  the  be^  account  which 
has  appeared  in  German  of  the  diplomatic 
background  of  the  War — ^judicious,  scholarly, 
and  exceedingly  interesting,  though  naturally 
at  times  inclining  toward  the  German  point 
of  view.  It  is  so  good  that  it  would  be  well 
worth  translating  into  English.  To  get  a 
running  Start  for  the  Bitmarckian  era  he  gives 
an  excellent  hundred-page  survey  of  the  old 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  its  weakness  through 
political  disunity,  and  the  failure  of  the  efforts 
for  national  unity  before  Bismarck’s  e^b'ish- 
ment  of  the  new  Empire.  Then  he  unfolds 
the  ^r>  of  the  growth  of  imperialism  in  every 
indu^rial  country,  the  AngloGeinoan  rivalry, 
the  division  of  Europe  into  hoAile  alliances, 
and  the  heaping  up  of  inflammable  material 
in  the  Balkans  which  finally  exploded  at  Sara¬ 
jevo.  The  crisis  of  July,  1914,  which  has  so 
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often  been  treated  in  great  detail,  Professor 
Oncken  felt  able  to  pass  over  relatively 
rapidly.  As  one  would  expeci,  he  makes  it 
clear,  both  as  to  the  underlying  and  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  War,  that  other  coun- 
tries  as  well  as  Germany  mu^  bear  a  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  it. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

•  Hermann  Eris  Busse.  Hans  Thoma, 
Leben  und  Wer\.  Berlin.  Rembrandt  Ver- 

lag. — This  volume  is  one  in  a  series  of  artists’ 
biographies,  called  Die  Zeichner  des  Voiles. 
Busse,  the  Badener  ma^r-depiAor  of  the 
peasant  life  in  his  home  ^te,  gives  us  a  very 
intere^ing  perspei^tive  of  the  life  and  work 
of  his  famous  countryman,  Baden’s  greatest 
painter  of  Schwarzwald  folk  and  landscapes. 
Author  and  arti^  understand  each  other 
well;  both  piAure  the  same  countryside  and 
the  same  peasant  folk.  The  result  is  a  warm 
and  comprehensive  appreciation  of  Thoma’s 
artiAic  intentions  and  a  full  and  penetrating 
understanding  of  the  scenes  and  charaAers 
he  represents.  The  book  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  searching  analysis,  nor  a  comparative  Study 
of  Thoma’s  place  in  the  history  of  painting. 
It  is  what  it  intends  to  be,  a  means  toward 
full  enjoyTnent  and  appreciation  of  the  paint' 
ings  of  one  of  Germany’s  most  popular  artists. 
—A.  B. 

•  Walter  Frank.  Hofprediger  Adolf  Stoecl{er 
und  die  Chri^lichsoziale  Bewegung.  Ham- 

burg.  Hanseatische  VerlagsanStalt.  1935.  347 
pages.  6.80  marks. — This  voluminous  biog' 
raphy  of  an  outstanding  ChriStian-SocialiSt  of 
the  time  of  Bismarck  was  originally  published 
in  1928.  This  rc'issue  was  certainly  not  neces' 
sary  from  the  Standpoint  of  obsolescence  as 
no  further  material  was  unearthed  in  the 
interim.  The  foreword  to  this  second  edi' 
tion,  however,  tells  us,  between  the  lines, 
that  the  material  in  the  book  was  considered 
good  propaganda  material  for  the  National 
Socialistic  movement.  The  hiAorical  material 
and  sources  are  apparently  above  reproach 
but  we  can  not  help  believing  that  Dr.  Frank 
wrote  the  following  sentence  in  his  foreword 
with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek:  “Adol/  Stoecl{er 
entAand  aus  dem  Nachgriibeln  iiber  das  Er' 
lebnis  Adolf  Hitler’s.  Und  so  iA  Adolf 
Stoec\er  der  erSlc  Be  we  is  dafiir  geworden, 
dass  der  politische  Kampf  Adolf  Hitlers  und 
seiner  Bewegung  auch  dem  Forschen  und  dem 
GeAalten  des  Geschichtschreibers  neue  An' 
triebe,  neue  Ausblicke,  neuen  Stil  gab.”  If 
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one  considers  that  the  book  was  originally 
written  long  before  Adolf  Hitler  was  any' 
thing  more  than  juA  a  National  SocialiA  it  is 
not  quite  clear  how  the  book  could  be  a  result 
of  “Nachgnibeln”  over  Hitler’s  experience 
which  at  that  time  had  not  happened.  Pos' 
sibly  Herr  Frank  meant  the  second  edition 
and  if  he  did,  he  admits  that  he  had  to  adapt 
his  science  of  hiAory'recording  to  the  require'  I 
ments  of  National  Socialism. — Pieter  H.  Kolle' 
wijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

•  Konrad  Heidcn.  Hitler.  Das  Leben  eines 
Diktators.  Zurich.  Europa'Verlag.  1936. 

447  pages.  6  and  8  Swiss  francs. — This  is 
probably  the  beA  book  on  Hitler  to  date. 

It  seems  to  be  incredibly  well'informed  about 
all  the  important  details  and  personal  rela' 
tionships  and  backgrounds  of  the  diAator. 

It  treats  this  very  profuse  material  from  an 
impartial  and  objeAive  Aandpoint,  with  deep 
psychological  as  well  as  sociological  insight. 
The  main  thesis  of  the  book,  as  far  as  the  pet' 
sonality  of  Hitler  is  concerned,  seems  to  be 
this:  He  is  one  of  a  type  who  under  ordinary 
circumAances  are  found  at  the  outer  and  lower 
Arata  of  society,  being  essentially  lazy, 
slovenly  and  un6t  for  any  regular  work  or 
career,  and  not  talented  enough  to  make  his 
way  as  an  artiA.  This  class  of  “Haltlose,” 
says  Heiden,  found  their  opportunity  in  the 
chaotic  period  of  a  general  breakdown  of 
bourgeois  Aandards  of  civilization,  of  despair 
and  hir>'.  Hitler’s  charaAer  found  its  psycho' 
logical  moment.  Before  or  afterwards,  he 
would  have  been  impossible,  and  the  author 
believes  that  his  time  of  triumph  is  short' 
lived. — GuAav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Vemer  von  HeidenAam.  Karl  der  Zwolfte 
und  seine  Krieger.  Miinchen.  Langen' 

Muller.  1935.  512  pages.  4.80  marks. — This 
translation  from  the  Swedish  belongs  to  that 
long  series  of  recent  German  produAions  in 
which  the  spirit  of  military  heroism  is  Aressed 
and  glorified.  In  addition  there  is  a  Arong  sug' 
geAion  of  the  Nordic  doArine  that  this 
heroism  might  be  in  the  blood,  that  it  might 
funAion  without  any  ulterior  gain  or  motive 
as  an  attitude  juAified  by  itself.  The  Swedish 
Charles  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  Nordic 
rider,  the  heroic  adventurer  and  far'minded 
Aar 'gazer  who  in  the  meantime  sacrifices  his 
people  and  his  wordly  possessions.  The  book 
is  a  fine  work  of  art.  It  consiAs  of  many 
^ort  Aory  episodes,  each  worked  out  as  an 
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independent  part,  and  takes  the  reader  through 
the  hero-worshipping  army  and  people  to  the 
hero  himself,  geographically  from  Sweden  to 
Con^ntinople  and  to  the  prison  camps  in 
Moscow  and  Siberia. — Guftav  Mueller.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Joachim  von  Kiirenberg.  Johanna  von 

Bismarcl{.  Lebensschicksal  einer  deutsch' 

en  Frau.  Berlin.  Keil  Verlag.  1935.  282  pages. 
5  marks. — The  lateA  and  perhaps  the  beA 
of  the  biographies  of  the  devoted  wife  and 
comrade  of  Prince  Otto  von  Bismarck.  Much 
has  been  written  concerning  the  “Iron  Man” 
who  created  the  German  Empire.  Relatively 
little  has  been  said  of  his  wife — of  the  woman 
of  whom  Bismarck  himself  once  remarked, 
“What  I  am,  my  wife  has  made  of  me.”  The 
author  has  rescued  from  comparative  negleA 
the  Aory  of  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  and  in 
doing  so  he  has  called  to  mind  again  a  side 
of  the  ^tesman  which  hi^orians  are  often 
prone  to  neglecft — his  home  life,  the  dome^ic 
scenes  which  are  so  important  in  the  formation 
of  a  charaAer  and  the  shaping  of  a  career. 

Herr  Kiirenberg  has  based  his  work  on  a 
considerable  amount  of  ^udy  and  research. 
His  book  contains  a  very  useful  bibliography 
and  is  replete  with  interesting  iUuStrations  and 
photographs. — Harry  7^.  Howard.  Miami  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Emil  Ludwig.  Gesprache  mil  Masaryl{. 

Amsterdam.  Querido.  1935.  349  pages. 

$3.00. — The  readers  of  Emil  Ludwig  will 
undoubtedly  welcome  his  latest  biography, 
for  it  deals  with  one  of  the  outstanding  men 
of  our  time,  a  man  whose  fascinating  life  Story 
truly  reads  like  a  legend.  Even  more  cap' 
tivating  and  inStruiftive  than  Masaryk's  actual 
life  hi^ory,  however,  are  his  views  on  various 
questions  in  many  different  6elds.  Since  the 
author  remains  very  courteously  in  the  back' 
ground  with  his  interpretations,  he  permits 
the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions  after 
limning  to  the  friendly  conversations  between 
the  President  and  his  visitor. 

True  to  his  method,  Emil  Ludwig  has  again 
chosen  to  build  up  for  us  a  personality  around 
a  certain  all'important  and  determining  basic 
trait.  In  this  case  we  meet  a  man  with  a 
Strange  duality  of  nature:  Masaryk,  the  man  of 
adion,  and  Masaryk,  the  thinker.  It  would 
be  a  futile  task  to  try  to  do  judice  in  this  brief 
review  to  the  success  which  the  author  has 
achieved  in  showing  how  well  these  two 
natures  blend  into  a  harmonious  oneness. 


The  Style  of  Emil  Ludwig’s  late^  work  is 
extremely  charming  in  its  simplicity  and  is 
marked  by  a  quality  of  intimate  causerie. — 
J.  Breitenbucher.  Miami  University. 

•  Ina  Seidel.  Meine  Kindheit  und  Jugend. 

Ursprung,  Erbteil  und  Weg.  Stuttgart. 

I>eustche  Verlags-Andalt.  1935.  178  pages. 
3.50  marks. — So  much  6dion  nowadays  is 
thinly  veiled  autobiography  that  the  self' 
narrated  life  of  an  authoress  may  well  resemble 
the  rest  of  her  literary  compositions.  This  is 
true  of  Ina  Seidel’s  idyllic  account  of  the  first 
twenty  years  of  her  life  (1885'1905),  which 
were  spent  mainly  in  Braunschweig,  Tutzing, 
Marburg  and  Munich.  The  same  love  of 
natural  and  pidorial  beauty,  the  same  lyricism 
and  responsiveness  to  fantasy  that  one  finds 
in  her  novels  is  also  present  here.  The  Seidels 
had  a  rich  cultural  heritage  in  a  succession  of 
scholars,  dodors,  and  preachers;  and  the  little 
girl  grew  up  in  a  world  well'peopled  with  folk 
from  the  tales  of  Grimm,  Schwab,  and  Brehm. 
There  was  a  slight  dispute  between  her 
parents  over  whether  The  Adventures  oj  Tom 
Sawyer  was  too  “advanced”  for  her  to  read, 
as  her  mother  unsuccessfiiMy  contended.  AltO' 
gether  a  book  well'calculated  to  constitute 
an  escape  from  the  Germany  of  1935  to  that 
of  before  1905,  for  there  are  escapes  in  time 
as  well  as  in  space.  The  book  contains  five 
photographs  of  the  author  or  of  members  of 
her  family. — Harold  A.  Larrabee.  Union  Cob 
lege,  Schenectady,  New  York. 

•  Leo  Slezak.  Meine  sJmtIichen  Werlife.  Der 

Wortbruch.  (In  one  volume).  Berlin.  Ro' 

wohlt.  1935.  335  pages.  3.75  marks. — Slezak, 
the  Heldentenor,  has  conquered  continents, 
but  Slezak  the  writer  has  won  new  popularity 
with  his  two  jovial  books  of  memoirs  (see 
review  in  Booths  Abroad  1931,  p.  286).  The 
Rowohlt  Verlag  deserves  recognition  for 
bringing  out  these  two  books  in  one  volume 
at  a  price  far  below  the  cod  of  seven  marks  of 
the  original  fird  book  alone.  This  reviewer  and 
one  of  the  Bool(s  Abroad  editors  are  preparing 
a  school  edition  of  Slezak’s  Meine  sJmtlichen 
Werf{e. — J.  MflIth4TieT.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Hans  Helfritz.  Land  ohne  Schatten.  Die 
letzten  Wunder  der  Wiide.  Leipzig.  Lid. 
1934.  238  pages.  5.20  marks. — ^This  book  will 
appeal  to  those  who  like  to  hear  about  out-of' 
the-way  comers  of  the  world,  and  who  enjoy 
thinking,  as  they  read  of  the  hardships  of  the 
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traveler,  “I'm  glad  I  didn't  have  to  go  through 
all  that!”  The  author  succeeded,  by  dint  of 
persi^nce,  luck,  acumen,  and  lingui^ic 
ability,  in  penetrating  to  certain  parts  of 
Yemen,  in  southern  Arabia  (not  far  from 
Aden,  opposite  Eritrea),  where  no  European 
had  ever  set  foot  before,  and  brought  back 
with  him  a  large  amount  of  photographic 
material  and  over  100  phonographic  records 
of  the  speech  and  music  of  the  natives.  He 
recounts  his  adventures  in  a  ^raight'forward 
manner  which  does  not  exclude  the  pos' 
sibility  of  occasional  poetic  Bights,  and  throws 
a  deal  of  light  upon  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
Arabian  people.  The  book  makes  intere^ing 
reading,  and  is  not  without  value  for  the 
historian  and  the  student  of  folkways. — 
Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Em^  Vollbehr.  Bunte  leuchtende  Welt. 

Berlin.  Ull^tein.  1935.  153  pages. — The 
memoirs  of  a  creative  artist — sculptor,  painter, 
musician,  at  lea^  as  often  as  those  of  a  writer 
— are  almo^  sure  to  be  deeply  intere^ing. 
A  man  who  can  do  intere^ing  things  with  a 
paint-brush  or  a  violin  is  usually  able  to  bring 
some  part  of  his  fascinating  personality  to  the 
printed  page.  Vollbehr's  account  of  a  paint¬ 
er’s  travels  in  que^  of  material,  in  Africa,  the 
Orient,  America  and  war-time  and  po^-war 
Germany,  illuArated  with  reproduAions  of 
twenty  of  his  pleasant  bright  paintings,  has 
juA  as  much  color  on  the  printed  pages  as  on 
the  others.  Vollbehr’s  paintings  are  not 
colored  photographs,  and  his  ^r>  is  not  free 
from  personal  bias  (as  a  matter  of  objedtive 
faA,  for  example,  the  part  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
in  bringing  Germany  to  her  knees  in  1918  was 
certainly  not  completely  and  contemptuously 
negligible);  but  so  ze^frl,  eager,  passionate  a 
nature  as  this  painter’s  could  never  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  slow  up  and  coolly  scrutinize  both 
sides  of  a  que^ion.  We  are  glad  he  couldn’t. 
The  jovial  tall  tales  of  the  early  chapters  are 
delightful,  and  the  pathos  of  the  later  ones  is 
very  moving.  Vollbehr  loves  CJermany  as 
only  an  arti^  can  love  anything,  and  whether 
he  was  painting  in  pre-war  German  Africa, 
in  the  We^  Front  trenches,  or  in  the  hopeful 
new  Germany  of  the  National  Socially,  he 
has  always  painted  for  the  Fatherland.  And 
bis  ocxasional  exhibitions  of  unfrimess  are 
pardonable,  since  be  loved  much.  There  are 
two  or  three  tedious  chapters  in  the  over- 
patriotic  laA  part  of  the  book,  but  nearly  all 
of  it  is  both  loadable  and  impressive. — R.  T.  H. 
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•  Franz  Kaiser.  Voll{shrauch  und  Aha- 
glaube.  Berlin.  Bernard  6^  Graefe.  1935. 

237  pages. — General  Kaiser’s  dedication  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  enli^d  the  aid  of  his  war-regi¬ 
ments  in  the  colledtion  of  folk-lore  material 
A  much  more  wholesome  and  useful  occu¬ 
pation,  certainly,  than  the  one  for  which 
they  were  sent  into  the  field.  The  book 
is  crammed  tight  with  well-ordered  informa¬ 
tion  about  folk-beliefs  and  popular  pracfticcs, 
probably  several  thousand  items,  although 
there  is  no  index  of  separate  entries.  A  very 
respedtable  achievement,  which  certainly 
meant  an  enormous  amount  of  labor.  But  as  a 
catalogue  it  should  have  been  indexed; 
and  for  reading  purposes  it  could  have  been 
given  much  more  sub^ance  and  color. — R 
T.H. 

•  Thomas  von  Aquino.  Summe  der  Theo 
logie.  Zusammengefas^,  eingeleitet  und 

erlautert  von  Robert  Bernhart.  Band  II.  Die 
sittliche  Weltordnung.  Leipzig.  Kroner.  524 
pages.  4  marks. — This  eagerly  awaited  second  ^ 
volume  of  the  central  work  of  medieval 
philosophy  has  now  appeared.  While  the  fir* 
volume  treated  of  ontological  and  theological 
foundations  and  principles  of  nature  and 
knowledge,  this  second  volume  spans  the 
whole  enormous  wealth  of  ethical  problems 
as  St.  Thomas  meets  them:  the  final  end  of 
life,  happiness  and  virtue,  will  and  action, 
good  and  goods,  sin  and  evils,  psychology  of  J 
affedtions  and  emotions,  moral,  legal  and  f 
religious  laws  and  the  relation  of  ethics  to  | 
religion  and  theology — a  transition  to  the  I 
la^  volume,  which  is  ^ill  to  be  published,  j 
The  editor  writes  a  concise  and  careful 
appraisal  of  Thomas’  ethics  in  relation  to  i 
his  Greek  and  Chri^ian  predecessors  as  well  I 
as  to  modem  morali^s;  a  short  but  choice  li*  ' 
of  references  to  modem  books  dealing  with  the 
same  problems  adds  to  the  value  of  this  com¬ 
mentary.  The  translation  is  excellent. — Gui- 
tav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Max  Bense.  Aufftand  des  Geiftes.  Eine 
Verteidigung  der  Erkenntnis.  Stuttgart 

Deutsche  Verlags-An^lt.  1935.  121  pages. 
3.60  marks. — A  logical  attack  on  reason  is 
not  more  edifying  than  an  illogical  defense  ! 
of  logic.  Ec^tic  and  unclear  ( “derm  es  i^  lucht  | 
die  Zeit,  deutlich  zu  sprechen,  wenn  es  zuvicl 
der  Klugen  giebt”)  the  author  defends  knowl¬ 
edge  by  disregarding  the  ABC  of  logical  ' 
cleanliness.  His  visions  of  uniting  Kierkegaard 
with  modem  physics  and  other  such  “deep” 
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apergus  can  intere^  no  one.  And  knowledge 
is  not  defended  when  as  “Fazit”  the  author 
Sates  that  it  is  an  “ariSocratic  principle.”  If 
he  has  no  time  to  speak  di^indtly  the  author 
should  not  expecft  us  to  6nd  time  to  solve  rid' 
dies  and  interpret  his  oracles. — GuStav  Much 
ler.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Paul  ErnS.  Ein  Credo.  Miinchen.  Albert 
Langen'Georg  Muller.  1935.  349  pages. 
8.50  marks. — In  1912  Paul  EmS  published 
two  volumes  of  various  articles  entitled  Ein 
Credo.  Under  the  same  title  K.  A.  Kutzbach, 
editor  of  EmS's  Gesammelte  Wer\e,  brings  out 
a  collection  of  articles  which  include  besides 
ten  articles  of  the  original  collection  32  others. 
These  articles  from  the  years  1908  till  1932 
are  largely  autobiographical  but  are  not 
re^'eted  to  the  poetical  work  of  the  author. 
They  deal  with  almo^  every  phase  of  cultural 
activities.  The  title  of  the  book  gives  the  key 
to  the  under^nding  of  Em^t  and  his  work. 
“Das  Letzte  der  Personlichkeit  i^  ein  Glau' 
ben,  aus  ihm  flies^  jede  ihrer  Ausserungen; 
deshalb  habe  ich  der  Sammlung  ihren  Titel 
gegeben.”  Paul  Erne's  faith  is  a  strong,  mili' 
tant  faith;  it  is  the  inner  force,  the  secret  power 
of  this  man  who  felt  himself  called  to  be  a 
“Stinrme  in  der  Wii^e,”  a  prophet  to  his 
people.  Paul  Em^  was  a  “Kampfer”  all 
his  life;  he  tcxik  his  task  seriously.  Studying 
theology  in  Berlin  for  a  time,  he  lo^  faith  and 
turned  to  Marxism  but  here  t(X5  was  left 
unsatished.  Finally  he  found  his  way  back  to 
GexI  and  turned  from  naturalism  to  classicism. 
Hrs  life  received  a  new  meaning;  in  the  opening 
article  Mein  dichterisches  Erlebnis  he  says: 
“In  einem  Dichter  kommt  eine  Nation  zu 
ihrem  Selb^bewusztsein;  der  Dichter  sagt 
das  mit  deutlichen  Begriffen.  .  .  was  in  der 
Nation  lebt.”  Emft  rises  to  prophetic  heights 
in  his  Vorwort  zum  Kaiserbuch  and  we  can 
underhand  why  the  new  Germany  Icxjks  up  to 
him.  Paul  Erne’s  ^rength  is  at  the  same  time 
his  weakness.  The  poet  is  often  overshadowed 
by  the  crusader.  His  dramas  are  criticized  as 
being  too  intelledtual  and  lacking  elementary 
force,  leaving  the  specilator  cold.  Anyone, 
however,  who  wishes  to  understand  Paul 
Em^  and  his  work,  also  his  popularity  in 
Germany  today,  will  be  well  rewarded  by 
the  Audy  of  this  hook. — J.  Malthaner.  Univer- 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Max  Picard.  Die  Flucht  vor  Gott.  Erlen^ 
bach'Ziirich.  Eugen  Rentsch.  200  pages. 
5.65  and  7-50  Swiss  francs. — Our  civilization 
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is  seen  as  a  flight  fix>m  God,  as  a  detour  and  as 
a  defense  mechanism  ereefted  againSt  the  inev' 
itable  presence  of  His  truth,  which  is  always 
quicker  than  the  quickest  flight,  a  circumstance 
which  renders  the  whole  undertaking  some¬ 
what  comical.  But  it  is  comical  only  from  a 
divine  vantage  point.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  masses  that  make  up  the  flight  and  who 
try  to  give  each  other  support  and  assurance, 
there  is  nothing  fiinny  about  their  under¬ 
taking  at  all.  Wherever  they  are  threatened 
with  reflecting  and  with  a  halt,  a  looking 
backward  to  the  point  from  which  they  flee, 
the  effect  of  such  a  threat  is  an  acceleration  of 
their  flight.  Different  forms  and  manifestations 
of  this  flight  are  described  with  bold  and 
grandiose  imagination,  gripping  and  ^riking 
intuitions.  A  fine  book,  classical  prease — by  the 
way,  his  chapter  on  language  of  flight  is  one 
of  his  masterpieces — this  shouting  of  a  routed 
army! — Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla- 
hocoa. 

•  Thomas  Fischer.  Bindung  und  Bel^enntnis. 

Laienbriefe  aus  dieser  Zeit.  Einsiedeln. 

Benziger.  1935. — The  author  of  this  precious 
little  volume  is  hiding  behind  a  pseudonym. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  German  nobility  and 
a  Catholic  layman  of  extraordinary  theological 
erudition  and  most  thoughtful  discrimination. 
He  treats  of  many  of  the  vital  problems  with 
which  Chri^ian  citizens  elsewhere  than  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  find  themselves 
confronted.  The  intellecftual  crisis  in  present 
day  Germany  receives  the  main  emphasis  and  is 
discussed  in  a  vivid  and  lucid  manner.  At 
times  it  appears  that  there  is  an  overdress  on 
matters  of  faith  and  reve'ation  at  the  expense 
of  a  rational  philosophic  argumentation.  This 
attitude  may  be  prompted  by  the  desire 
to  meet  the  enemy  on  his  own  battleground. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  book  presents 
an  invaluable  sourc::e  of  information  for  the 
sympathetic  and  intere^d  observer  of  Ger¬ 
man  and  European  afiairs. — Kurt  Fran}{  Rein' 
hurdt.  Stanford  University. 

•  Joseph  A.  von  Bradish.  D:r  Briefwechsel 

Hofmannfthal'Wildgans.  Zuriefr.  The 

Franklin  Press.  68  pages. — An  enlarged  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  letters  printed  for  the  fir^  time  in 
the  Publications  of  the  Mcxlem  Language 
Association  of  America,  Vol.  XLIX  (1934) 
p.  931-953.  There  are  14  letters  dated  from 
December  1914  to  December  1915,  20  from 
1918  to  1921,  1  from  1925,  7  from  1928-9, 
the  laA  months  before  Hofmann^thars  death. 
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In  the  fir^  period,  the  two  poets  are  per' 
sonally  not  very  close  to  each  other;  the  main 
point  of  intere^,  therefore,  lies  in  their  chang- 
ing  reactions  to  the  atmosphere  of  that  6r^t 
year  of  the  War,  about  which  very  soon  both, 
but  especially  Wildgans,  lose  the  optimism 
which  they  6r^  shared  with  the  general 
public.  Since  1921  they  met  more  frequently, 
and  out  of  a  casual  acquaintance  grew  a  more 
intimate  intelle<ftual  relationship,  so  that  the 
letters  give  a  valuable  insight  into  their  ways 
of  working  and  their  opinions.  The  annota' 
tions  of  von  Bradish  give  all  necessary  explan- 
ations. — William  R.  Caede.  Swarthmore 
College. 

•  Rudolf  Hallo.  Rudolf  Erich  Raspe.  Got' 
tinger  Forschungen.  Stut^art.  Kohl' 

hammer.  1934.  325  pages. — A  well  docu' 
mented  collection  of  articles  about  one  of  the 
lesser  known  hgures  of  the  German  Storm  and 
Stress  pericxl.  Of  value  only  to  those  scholars 
who  are  intere^d  in  that  particular  field  of 
German  literature. — J.  Breitenbucher.  Miami 
University. 

•  Helge  Kjaegaard.  Die  danische  Litteratur 
der  neueSlen  Zeit.  (1870'1933).  Kopen' 

hagen.  Levin  6^  Munksgaard.  1934.  9  Kroner. 
— This  book  by  a  young  Dane,  a  lecturer  at 
the  University  of  Greifswald,  should  prove 
useful  since  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  works 
cm  Danish  literature  written  in  a  widely 
known  language. 

The  author  does  not  represent  any  par' 
ticular  literary  schcml  or  theory,  but  mode^ly 
designates  himself  as  a  literary  guide  who 
wants  to  share  his  experienc:es  in  Danish 
literature  with  foreign  readers.  This  he  does 
with  intelligence  and  feeling.  Without  trying 
in  any  way  to  be  brilliant,  he  gives  sympa' 
thetic  interpretations  of  men  and  movements 
in  Danish  literature  from  1870  to  our  own  time, 
proceeding  chronologically  but  paying  mo^ 
attention  to  those  writers  whose  works  are  ^ill 
wtal  today.  A  special  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  inclusion  in  the  text  of  extraefts  from 
many  of  the  works  commented  upon,  usually 
given  in  the  Danish  original  accompanied  by 
a  German  tianslation. — Among  the  very 
youngeA  writers,  three  are  pointed  out  as 
being  of  international  importance :  Kaj  Munk, 
Nis  Petersen  and  Marcus  Lauesen. — Jens 
?{yholm.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  Dr.  Gu^v  Neckel.  Vom  Altertum  zum 
Mitulalter.  (Deutsche  Literatur  in  Ent' 
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u;»c^Iungsreihen,  Reihe  Deutsche  Sagen,  Band 
2).  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1935.  302  pages.  7-50, 
9  and  15  marks. — This  volume  of  legends 
shows  the  transition  from  paganism  to 
Chri^ianity.  The  firA  two  groups  of  Wic' 
dergdngersagen  and  Sagen  vom  wilden  Hea 
are  representative  of  old  pagan  conceptions; 
the  Rieseti'  and  Zwergensagen  contain  also 
many  old  traditions,  whereas  the  Gciilet' 
geschichten  deal  with  the  younger  ideas  of  a 
life  hereafter.  The  legends  of  witches  and 
Grange  animals,  dragons,  snakes,  etc.  show  a 
mixture  of  old  Gemunic  and  Chri^ian 
elements,  but  the  Teufelssagen  belong  clearly 
to  the  Chri^ian  era.  TTie  volume  contains  also 
a  large  group  of  historical  legends,  Schatzsagen 
and  a  final  group  of  Anel^dotisches  und  Scherz' 
haftes. 

The  book  gives  a  great  variety  of  legends, 
taken  from  three  collections  by  J.  W.  Wolf,  A. 
Schoppner  and  I.  V.  Zingerle.  A  supplement 
contains  seventeen  Stories  by  H.  F.  Blunck 
illu^rating  the  use  of  legendary  material  for 
mcxlem  tales,  giving  at  the  same  time  proof 
of  the  literary  value  of  popular  tradition  and 
ju^ifying  the  inclusion  of  Voll(Ssagen  in  a 
collection  of  German  literature.  Prof.  Neckel 
gives  a  concise  intrcxluction  to  his  collection. 
— J.  Malthaner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Das  Helldunl^el.  Von  den  Herren  an 
Bord  der  Jacht  Rembrandt  gepflogenc, 
dem  Andenken  Spinozas  gewidmete  Untet' 
haltungen.  Zurich.  Orell  Fiissli.  526  pages, 
18  francs. — This  anonymous  work  would  be 
ten  times  better  if  it  were  ten  tinnes  shorter. 
In  small  and  crowded  print  five  very  witty 
fellows,  who  are  so  clever  as  to  be  undi^in' 
guishable,  pour  forth  their  metaphysical  jokes 
until  the  reader  contracts  a  sort  of  seasickness 
on  this  “yacht”  of  leisurc'class  boredom.  After 
you  have  read  the  fir^  twenty'six  pages  the 
remaining  five  hundred  are  more  or  less  gra' 
tuitous.  The  floating  “Endpoint”  is  the 
presentation  of  a  panthei^ic  universe,  which 
is  neither  gcxxl  nor  bad,  neither  logical  nor 
illogical,  neither  beautiful  nor  ugly,  neither 
containing  a  gexJ  nor  without  one;  a  thing  to 
be  enjoyed,  especially  if  you  are  so  comfortably 
tucked  away  in  your  yacht  as  those  gentlemen 
are;  and  any  hell  is  as  enjoyable  to  them  as  to 
medieval  occupants  of  heaven  gazing  down 
with  delight  on  the  tortures  of  those  Icxatcd 
in  the  other  place.  Furthermore  you  muA 
know  everything,  if  you  want  to  be  admitted 
to  this  company,  you  mu^  be  soaked  in  all 
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the  waters  of  all  available  wisdom,  but  you 
I  mu^  not  think  that  anything  i.  to  be  taken 
j  seriously — heaven  forbid!  If  you  want  to 
i  appear  merry  because  you  are  really  bored  to 
tears,  you  will  be  very  welcome. — GuStav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Rolf  Brandt.  Christine  von  Milotti.  Ber- 
lin.  Scherl.  1935.  242  pages. — A  ^ry 
whose  human  deAinies  vibrate  with  some- 
thing  more  than  ju^  the  intere^  that  attaches 
to  a  familiar  person — for  the  heroine  comes 
to  be  like  a  close  friend,  who  wins  our  under' 
landing,  sympathy,  and  love.  Chri^ine  is  the 
granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  painter 
Christoph  von  Rucktasch,  many  of  whose 
qualities  and  some  of  whose  talent  she  in' 
herits,  and  her  life  is  ^rangely  dominated  by 
his  personality,  his  achievements,  and  his 
human  relationships.  It  would  be  idle  to  at' 
tempt  to  tell  the  ^ory  of  how  she  runs  away 
from  home  to  become  a  painter,  virtually 
offers  herself  in  marriage  to  Hans  von  Milotti, 
who  paints  badly  and  is  not  much  of  a  suc' 
cess,  but  whom  she  loves  and  with  whom  she 
has  the  children  that  are  the  ^adying 
principle  in  her  life,  and  how,  after  the  World 
War  is  done  and  they  are  facing  complete  ruin 
in  Germany,  she  bravely  sets  out  for  Amer' 
ica  and  creates  a  new  exi^nce  for  her  chih 
dren  and  her  husband.  Idle,  because  the  plot 
is  not  important:  what  brings  this  book  close 
to  literature  is  the  sure  delineation  of  the 
central  figure,  whom  one  will  not  easily  for' 
get. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

t  Dichter  helfen.  Novellen.  Zurich. 

Oprecht.  1936.  334  pages.  4.80  and 
6.80  francs. — The  situation  in  Germany  has 
resulted  in  the  expatriation,  voluntary  or  in' 
voluntary,  of  a  large  number  of  intelledtuals. 
These  exiles  are  usually  penniless  and  unable 
to  make  a  living  in  a  foreign  country.  There  is 
in  Geneva  a  “Comite  International  pour  le 
Placement  des  Intellecftuels  Refugies.”  This 
committee  is  put  to  it  to  find  occupation  and 
funds  to  keep  these  refugees  from  ^rvation 
or  insanity.  This  volume  is  a  colledtion  of 
sketches  contributed  gratis  by  di^inguished 
liberal  writers  in  various  countries,  and  all 
profits  from  the  sale  of  the  book  go  to  the 
work  of  the  committee.  A  large  part  of  the 
material  has  appeared  before,  and  the  author’s 
contribution  often  consists  merely  in  the 
translation  or  reprint  privilege.  Thus  Upton 
Sinclair  donates  a  chapter  from  his  autO' 
biography,  American  OutpoSt,  and  Georges 


Duhamel,  his  quizzical  memoir  Hadj  Mahmoud 
Hamami.  But  this  is  not  true  of  all  the  mat' 
ter.  Thomas  Mann’s  Joseph  bei  den  Pyramiden 
has  not  yet  been  published  elsewhere,  as  no 
doubt  is  true  of  various  other  items. — The 
quality  of  the  volume  is  very  high.  The  con' 
tributions,  arranged  alphabetically  by  name 
of  author,  open  with  Martin  Andersen 
Nexo’s  painful  and  beautiful  tale  of  renuncia' 
tion,  Lehenslanglich,  and  other  notable  con' 
tributions  are  Ignazio  Silone’s  demurely 
damning  indictment  of  misgovemment,  Sint' 
plicio,  and  Selma  Lagerlof  s  touching  if  not 
quite  credible  Writing  on  the  Ground.  There 
is  no  propaganda  in  these  sketches,  and  they 
have  nothing  in  common  except  their  literary 
merit  and  the  passion  for  ju^ice  which  moves 
mo^  of  these  writers  con^ntly. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Kurt  Arnold  Findeisen.  Gottes  Orgel. 

Roman  um  Bach  und  Handel.  Berlin. 

Bong.  1935.  324  pages.  5  marks. — Beginning 
with  the  arrival  of  Bach  in  Leipzig  as  cantor 
at  the  Thomasschule  in  May  1723,  the  author 
elaborates  upon  a  number  of  the  more  familiar 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Bach  to  make  up  the 
major  portion  of  the  book.  His  difficulties 
with  the  city  and  chutch  officials,  his  dome^ic 
life,  his  visit  to  Frederick  the  Great,  his  final 
blindness  and  death, — these  and  other  events 
are  depicted.  One  chapter  portrays  a  visit  of 
Friedemann  Bach  with  Handel  in  London. 
There  is  almost  no  other  reference  to  Handel. 
The  author’s  ^yle  is  imaginative  in  places 
but  the  total  effedl  is  rather  dull  and  unim 
tere^ing. — Glen  Haydon.  University  of  North 
Carohna. 

•  Gunnar  Gunnarson.  Der  Weisse  KriSt. 

Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  181  pages. — 

This  is  the  third  volume  in  the  magnificent 
epic  of  Iceland  of  which  the  fir^t  two  volumes 
have  already  been  reviewed  here.  While  the 
fir^.  Die  Eidbruder,  treated  the  discovery 
and  fir^  settlement  of  Iceland,  and  Im  Zeichen 
Jords  demon^rated  the  growth  and  the 
origin  of  the  ^tate,  the  present  one  piifturcs 
the  Chri^ianization  of  the  people.  The  man' 
ner  of  writing  is  in  the  different  volumes  very 
different.  It  reaches  its  higher  level  here. 
Inwardness,  intensity  of  feeling,  simplicity 
of  con^truAion  nevertheless  are  happily 
joined  with  a  wide,  adventurous  and  varied 
content.  The  druggie  between  the  old  and 
the  new  religion  is  varied  by  consideration 
of  economic  and  personal  values.  The  com 
tinuity  with  the  previous  volumes,  which  gave 
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such  a  powerful  description  of  Germanic 
religion  and  culture,  is  preserved,  but  each 
volume  can  ^nd  by  itself. — GuStav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Paul  Oskar  Hocker.  Die  reizendite  Frau — 
auszer  Johanna.  Berlin.  Scherl.  1935. 

254  pages.  2.50  and  3.80  mirks. — Hocker  has 
chosen  as  the  central  6gure  of  his  hi^orical 
novel  the  beautiful  and  gifted  Princess  Orlow, 
whose  charm  lies  not  only  in  manifeA  culture 
but  perhaps  even  more  in  her  fortitude. 
Heroically  and  alone  she  bears  her  bitter  fate; 
her  tragic  experiences  do  not  prevent  her 
fortunate  disposition  from  making  those  about 
her  happy.  No  greater  homage  may  be  paid  to 
her  than  the  title  be^wed  upon  her  by  Bis- 
marck,  who,  fascinated  by  her  unaffeefted  love- 
liness,  called  her  “die  reizend^  Frau — auszer 
Johanna.” 

As  a  chara(^ler  ^tudy  the  novel  deserves 
high  praise,  especially  since  persons  of 
secondary  importance  are  drawn  with  ^riking 
hdelity. — J.  Breitenbucher.  Miami  University. 

•  Die  l{leine  Bucherei.  Jeder  Band  80  Pfen- 
nig.  Miinchen.  Albert  Langen-Georg 

Muller. — Wilhelm  Schafer.  Die  Fahrt  in  den 
Heiligen  Abend.  1935. 48  pages. — Emil  Strauss. 
Der  Schleier.  1935.  52  pages. — Hermann 
Claudius.  Wie  ich  den  lieben  Gott  suchte, 
und  andere  Erzahlungen  von  Armantje.  1935. 
66  pages. — Charming  little  volumes,  these 
three  also  superior  in  content.  Schafer's  ^ry 
tells  how  a  missed  train  leads  the  banker 
Eberhard  Stoll  to  discover  the  true  Chri^mas 
spirit,  and  to  learn  new  respeA  for  his  brothers 
when  he  recognizes  in  a  despised  fellow- 
traveler  a  former  war-comrade. — Strauss  re¬ 
lates  how  Freiherr  von  Tettingen,  happily 
married,  seeks  rejuvenation  in  an  extra-marital 
love,  but  is  recalled  to  his  duty  and  his  home 
by  the  intelligence  and  magnanimity  of  his 
wife. — Claudius  gives  us  eleven  short  stories 
and  sketches  of  high  excellence,  with  flashes 
of  delightful  humor. — These  little  books 
would  make  very  attractive  gifts. — Bayard 

Morgan.  Stanford  Univeisity. 

•  Wilhelm  Kotzde-Kottenrott.  Glutende 
Zeit.  Ein  Weg  aus  Fesseln  zur  Freiheit. 

Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1935.  464  pages.  6.50 
marks. — ^The  author  is  evidently  an  old  hand 
at  this  game.  The  li^  of  his  works  includes 
such  titles  as:  Lupoid  auf  dem  Staufen,  Wol- 
fram.  Ein  Wartburgroman,  Die  Wittenbergisch 
J^achtigfidl.  Ein  Lutherroman,  Der  Reiter  Got' 


tes,  Ein  Lebensbild  aus  den  Glaubensip’iegen, 
Von  Riga  bis  Liitzen.  Der  Weg  GuStav 
Adolfs,  and  others  which  seem  to  give  up  the 
pretense  of  being  fiction.  His  Glutende  Zeit 
is  of  course  that  of  the  wars  of  liberation,  his 
“hero”  in  this  case  is  Em^  Moritz  Arndt, 
who  however  is  bound  to  play  a  minor  role, 
the  major  one,  after  all,  lying  in  the  hands 
of  that  little  Corsican  who  dominated  the 
European  scene  until  Waterlex)  ended  his 
military  career. — Novelized  hi^ry,  which 
in  this  in^nce  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a 
cal'  to  patriotism,  an  appeal  to  the  national 
feeling  of  the  German  people. — Bayard 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Arnold  Krieger.  Spielraum  filr  Monil^a. 

Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1934.  253  pages. — 

Monika  is  the  wife  of  a  young  Greifswald 
Privatdozent.  Although  she  loves  her  husband 
she  leaves  him  because  of  ennui — bored  by 
small  town  routine.  She  wants  a  career.  She 
does  not  find  the  career  but  she  does  find 
employment  in  a  “racket,”  selling  tickets  for 
conc::erts  for  the  “benefit”  of  the  blind.  There 
is  a  boss,  the  boss'  wife  who  believes  in 
aerology  and  loves  a  dog,  and  several  lady- 
solicitors.  From  city  to  city  Monika  travels 
in  this  motley  company,  often  juA  one  jump 
ahead  of  the  law.  Many  an  amusing  situation 
arises,  many  an  intere^ing  character  comes 
into  the  reader's  ken.  Despite  her  Bohemian 
associations  which  culminate  in  an  episexk 
(pp.  240-241)  redolent  in  the  mo^  literal 
sense  of  the  word  with  an  odor  ordinarily  rwt 
mentioned  in  novels,  Monika  remains  essen¬ 
tially  bourgeois.  This  seems  to  be  the  point 
of  the  ^ry.  In  the  end  she  returns  to  the 
anns  of  her  husband.  The  mo^  intereAing 
feature  of  the  bcx)k  is  the  description  of  the 
charity  racket. — John  G.  Kun^mann.  The 
University  of  Chicago. 

•  A.  Arthur  Kuhnert.  Die  grosse  Mutter 
vom  Main.  Leipzig.  Paul  Li^.  1935.  376 

pages.  5.50  marks. — The  ever  changing  life 
and  activity  around  the  river  Main  during 
the  la^  bundled  years  is  the  centre  of  intercA 
in  this  novel.  The  river  with  its  vineyards 
and  cables,  its  ancient  towns  and  modem 
fiidtories  assumes  a  mythical  and  ubiquitous 
personality  which  everybody  reveres.  Tnic 
leadership  in  this  reverence  and  devoted 
service  is  assumed  by  Anna  Kiliane,  a  legend¬ 
ary  woman  who  appears  on  a  float  from  no¬ 
where  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  spent 
entirely  on  the  river,  becomes  the  head  of  a 
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large  family  and  is  respecfted  by  all  her  off- 
spring  and  all  the  riverfolk  as  the  great 
mother  of  them  all.  Some  of  the  men  and 
women  by  whom  she  is  surrounded  are 
outlined  very  di^indtly  while  those  moie 
di^ant  are  merely  sketched  by  a  few  char' 
identic  Stokes,  but  as  a  whole  they  show 
the  author's  power  of  discriminating  observa' 
ton.  In  its  legendary  form  which  is  carried 
through  consi^ently,  the  book  possesses 
highly  artistic  merits. — A.  Busse.  Hunter 
College. 

•  Hjalmar  Kutzleb.  Herzog  Stemgiic^er. 

Braunschweig.  We^ermann.  1935.  272 

pages.  4.80  marks. — Friends  of  Hjalmar  KutZ' 
Icb  will  welcome  his  lateA  work,  which 
presents  a  cross  section  of  German  cultural 
life  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Herzog 
Stemgucker  (Prince  Bernhard  von  Sachsen- 
Waltherburg)  is  one  of  the  Thuringian 
princes  who  ruled  during  the  time  of  the 
young  Goethe.  A  modest  young  man,  he  is 
firmly  convinced  “dass  er  vollig  unfahig  i^t, 
regierender  Herzog  zu  werden.”  But  his 
mode^y  does  not  prevent  his  becoming  a 
very  successful  ruler.  He  is  the  patron,  especial¬ 
ly,  of  Georg  Chri^ph  Lichtenberger,  re¬ 
nowned  mathematician  and  natural  scienti^. 
And  at  his  court  we  meet  such  familiar  figures 
as  the  young  Goethe,  Karl  Augu^  of  Weimar, 
Konrad  Ekhof  (“Vater  der  deutschen  Schau- 
spielkun^”),  director  of  the  Walthersburger 
Hofbiihne,  young  Iffland,  who  becomes  Ek- 
hofs  protege,  and  others.  The  adtion  of  the 
ftory  is  lively,  and  one  is  ^ruck  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  richness  of  language,  his  ease  of  ^le, 
and  the  careful  delineation  of  his  charadters. — 
Charles  C.  Zippermann.  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 

•  Lebendiges  Wort.  Die  Biicherei  zu  75 

Pfennig.  Leipzig.  Li^. — Josef  Wein- 

heber.  Vereinsamtes  Herz.  1935. — Anton 
Schnack.  Kleines  Lesebuch.  1935. — Otto  Gme- 
lin.  Die  CraJsburg.  1935. — Axel  Munthe. 
Unter  detn  J^ordCtem.  Deutsch  von  A.  Uex- 
kiill'Schwerin.  1931. — F.  A.  Schmid  Noerr. 
Das  Leuchterweibchen.  Eine  Erzahlung  aus 
dcm  Niimberg  Albrecht  Ddrers.  1928.  61-63 
pages. — The  format  of  this  series  is  slightly 
larger  than  that  of  Langen  and  Muller’s 
Kleitie  Biicherei^  the  binding,  a  sober  brown, 
not  quite  as  attradtive;  the  uniformity  of 
paging  is  secured  by  manipulation  of  margins, 
spacing,  and  type.  Of  these  volumes,  Schnack’s 
Lesebuch  is  fir^t  in  content,  with  more  than 


twice  as  much  matter  as  Munthe’s  Aory. — 
Weinheber’s  volume  comprises  63  poems 
taken  in  part  from  previous  colledtions. — 
Schnack’s  is  a  collection  of  18  short  sketches, 
closer  to  the  essay  than  to  fiction,  and  with 
many  glimpses  of  nature. — Gmelin’s  ^ry 
derives  from  war-experiences,  giving  in  the 
main  the  sub^nce  of  a  man’s  thoughts  from 
the  time  he  is  wounded  until  he  is  taken  care 
of. — Munthe  tells  of  life  in  Lapland,  with 
reali^ic  glimpses  and  evidently  veracious 
episodes. — Schmid  Noerr  not  only  deals  with 
the  Nuremberg  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  but  also 
with  Diirer  himself:  it  is  another  case  of  the 
human  triangle,  involving  Diirer,  his  wife, 
and  his  friend  Pirkheimer. — Each  book  is 
out^nding  in  its  kind,  and  the  series  may  be 
warmly  recommended,  if  these  volumes  are 
typical  examples. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

•  Alexander  Lemet-Holenia.Die  Sfatukrte. 
Berlin  S.  Fischer  Verlag.  1934.  5.80 

marks. — In  language  as  beautiful  as  that  of 
Hermann  Hesse  on  a  theme  reminiscent  of 
Joseph  Roth’s  Radetz^ymarsch,  the  Au^rian 
Lemet'Holenia  has  written  a  fascinating  novel, 
in  which  a  love-^ry  is  woven  in  among  the 
events  of  the  break-up  of  the  Au^ro-Hun- 
gariar  empire.  The  fate  of  “die  Standarte,” 
of  which  the  heio  of  the  novel  is  the  bearer, 
runs  “like  a  silver  thread’’  through  the  Ctory. 
The  clash  between  the  spirit  of  the  Au^rian 
oath  of  loyalty  and  the  disintegrating  forces 
within  the  AuArian  army,  with  its  polyglot 
troops,  is  tellingly  portrayed.  Without  the 
crassness  of  Remarque's  Der  Weg  Zuruc\  this 
novel  brings  home  to  the  reader  with  even 
greater  poignancy  that  feeling  of  utter 
futility  with  which  men  of  intelligence  and 
culture  tried  to  readapt  themselves  to  civilian 
life  after  the  war.  Incidentally  the  inefficacy 
of  compulsory  oaths  of  loyalty  is  very  evident. 
— Guy  R.  Vowles.  Davidson  College. 

•  Heinz  Liepmann.  .  .  .wird  mit  dent  Tode 
beSlraft.  Zurich.  Europa-Verlag.  1935. 

247  pages.  4  and  6  Swiss  francs. — The  title  is 
explained  by  citations  from  the  Reichsgesetz 
of  April  24, 1934,  printed  after  the  title-page: 
“Mit  dem  Tode  be^raft  wird  wer  sich 
bemiiht,  einen  organisatorischen  Zusammen- 
hang  aufrecht  zu  erhalten  (Fortsetzung  einer 
Partei.)  Mit  dem  Tode  wird  be^raft,  wer 
eine  Beeinflussung  der  Massen  durch  Her^tel- 
lung  oder  Verbreitung  von  Schriften  etc.  ver- 
sucht.”  The  author,  who  won  the  Harper 
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Prize  in  1930,  and  who  gave  in  Das  Vaterland 
(English  title:  Murder.  .  .  made  in  Germany), 
written  after  his  Bight  from  his  native  land, 
an  account  of  the  rise  to  power  of  the  National 
Social  i^s  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  on 
the  left,  tells  in  this  book  part  of  the  inside 
^ry  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  out¬ 
lawed  parties  managed  to  keep  on  exiting — 
and  presumably  ^ill  continue  to  exi^ — 
despite  all  the  vigilance  of  spies  both  inside 
and  outside  their  ranks.  His  Preface  ^tes 
over  his  signature  that  “.  .  .alle  Geschehnisse, 
Taten  und  Handlungen  dieses  Buches  gescheh- 
en,  nachgepruft  und  beAatigt  sind.” — Bayard 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Friedrich  Lindemann.  Der  Streit  um  die 

Betty  Bonn.  Roman  eines  geheimnisvol- 

len  Schiffes.  Berlin.  Ull^ein.  1935.  239  pages. 
4  marks. — In  an  Afterword  the  author  gives 
a  brief  account  of  a  my^ry  of  the  sea  which 
he  had  intuitively  solved  some  two  years 
before  the  faAs  of  the  case  were  brought  to 
light.  The  conBrmation  of  his  conjedlural 
solution  aroused  in  him  a  desire  to  illuminate 
the  case  from  within,  so  to  speak,  and  trace 
“auch  die  seelischen  Hintergrunde  jenes 
Geschehens  in  einer  freien  romanhaften  Neuge- 
^Itung.”  The  book  reads  entertainingly  and 
swiftly,  and  does  not  lack  a  love-^ry  “in 
der  sie  sich  auch  kriegen,”  but  I  felt  that  the 
sub^nce  of  the  tale  wa « too  thin  even  for  this 
moderate  compass.  Had  he  compressed  the 
tragic  ^ry  of  the  Betty  Bonn’s  captain  into 
a  hundred-page  novelette,  it  might  have  been 
a  truly  gripping  narrative.  And  why  don’t 
(jJerman  writers  who  put  American  speech  into 
their  books  get  somebody  to  check  them  on  it? 
Imagine  an  American  sailor  hailing  a  person 
with  “Hallo,  Gentleman!’’! — Bayard  Mor¬ 
gan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Paola  Masino.  Spiele  am  Abgrund. 

Ein  Kinderroman.  ^rlin.  Zsolnay.  1935. 

243  pages. — The  Br^t  discoveries  of  pain, 
weariness,  poverty,  selBshness,  loneliness, 
death,  the  fir^t  realization  that  life  and  the 
world  are  cruel  and  insoluble  my^eries,  that 
the  wisc^  of  us  is  blind  and  helpless — these 
are  terrible  things  till  we  grow  hardened 
to  them.  No  other  writer  about  children  has 
read  suffering  child  souls  as  Paola  Masino  has. 
Sie  Judies  a  group  of  children  in  the  suburbs 
of  an  Italian  city  (this  is  a  translation  from  the 
Italian,  although  it  is  not  so  bbeled),  and  her 
record  of  their  antics  is  sometimes  amusing, 
often  shrewd  and  penetrating,  always  tender 


and  poetic.  But  the  prevailing  impression  is 
always  of  bewilderment  and  pain.  The  girl 
in  her  beginning  teens  who  is  taken  to  see 
the  ocean  cries  out  in  agony:  “Why  didn’t 
you  bring  me  to  see  it  when  I  was  little?.  .  . 

I  am  so  frightened  .  .  .  You  ought  to  have 
brought  me  when  I  was  bom,  then  I  should 
not  have  underjftood  anything  about  it  and  it 
would  have  seemed  natural  to  me.  Now  it 
doesn’t.  Now  it’s  terrible.’’  The  ocean  is 
life.  .  .  .— R.  T.  H. 

•  Erich  Augu^  Mayer.  Paulusmar}{t  17. 

Wien.  Carl  Fromme.  1935. — The  Aus¬ 
trian  book  market  was  notably  enriched  in  the 
autumn  by  the  publication  of  Paulusmar}{t  17. 
The  author  has  already  acquired  a  large  public 
in  both  Au^ria  and  Gemuny,  principally 
through  the  success  of  his  two  volume  novel,  J 
Gottfried.  His  late^  book  gives  us  a  glimpse  i 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  Viennese  in  the  bitter  I 
po^-war  years.  The  situation  of  the  middle  I 
class  is  revealed  through  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Paulusmarkt  17,  a  four-^ory 
apartment  house  in  the  suburbs.  Their  strug¬ 
gles  for  the  barest  means  of  existence  are 
graphically  told.  A  retired  Major  and  his  f 
wife  are  forced  to  employ  their  very  genuine 
musical  gifts  in  playing  jazz  for  the  dances 
of  the  newly-rich.  There  are  presented  here 
also  those  other  types  bred  by  national 
calamities — the  profiteer,  the  proprietor  of 
the  delicatessen  Store  who  with  his  son  runs 
a  profitable  little  side-line  in  opium  and  cocaine, 
the  cunning  valet,  the  unprincipled  bank  ^ 
director.  j 

In  spite  of  the  tragedy  implicit  in  his  ma-  | 
terial,  Mayer  avoids  the  note  of  pessimism.  [ 
The  book  ends  with  the  hope  that  the  future  t 
will  restore  to  the  Viennese  the  old  Chri^ian  ! 
idealism  which  the  aftermath  of  war  had  done 
so  much  to  corrupt.  The  book  is  the  result  of 
the  writer’s  own  experiences,  of  a  dired  ♦ 
knowledge  of  the  subjed.  It  is  a  genuine  and 
valuable  contribution  to  the  Austrian  “Hei- 
matkunSt’’  or  regional  art.  I 

Mayer  was  himself  conscious  of  the  some¬ 
what  hazardous  nature  of  his  undertaking  to 
write  Paulusmarl(t  17  in  verse,  but  the  ex¬ 
periment  is  justified  in  the  results,  for  with  » 
the  weighty  melody  of  his  hexameters,  Mayer 
has  succeeded  in  ereding  for  his  rutive  city 
a  beautiful  and  enduring  monument. — Franz 
Machowetz.  Vienna,  Austria. 

•  Otto  PauSt.  Der  indirel^te  Lowe  und  an-  | 
dere  Tiergeschichten.  Berlin.  Brunnen 
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Verlag.  1935.  125  pages.  2.60  and  3.60  marks. 
— This  is  an  example  of  how  animal  fables 
diould  not  be  written.  It  combines  all  pos' 
sible  faults  in  one  book.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  reali^ic,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are 
moral  fables,  they  are  absurdly  artihcial 
in  setting  and  invention  and  almo^  always 
trite  and  commonplace  in  content.  You  see 
how  the  humor  is  dragged  in  from  miles  away, 
and  when  finally  the  point  is  dragged  in  and 
dragged  out  it  is  not  funny  at  all.  The  book 
purposes  to  be  ultra-modern  and  up-to-date, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  uses  mo^  old-fashioned, 
lagging  techniques.  It  bores  you  to  tears. — 
GuClav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Josef  Ponten.  Die  Vater  zogen  aus.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An^lt.  1934. 
552  pages.  5  and  6.80  marks. — This  novel  is 
the  second  part  of  the  author’s  serial  work 
Voll(  auf  dem  Wege.  The  fir^  volume  appeared 
a  year  ago  under  the  title  Im  Wolgaland.  The 
^ory  sets  in  with  the  de^ruAion  of  Speyer 
by  the  French  in  the  eighteenth  century,  one 
of  the  events  that  forced  many  Germans  to 
leave  home.  It  then  accompanies  two  young 
men,  descendants  of  former  Speyer  burghers, 
on  their  way  to  a  new  land:  the  one,  adven¬ 
turous  and  rationali^ic,  going  to  America; 
the  other,  filled  with  the  German  “Drang  in 
die  Feme,”  but  also  with  love  and  respedt 
for  the  old  home  and  it=  traditions,  finally 
reaching  Russia.  There  he  becomes  the  an- 
ce^or  of  a  family  whose  ^ry  is  told  in  the 
following  volumes.  Another  young  man  is 
later  introduced,  with  the  Napoleonic  con¬ 
quest  of  Germany  as  background.  After  years 
of  wandering  through  Germany,  he  too 
drifts  toward  Russia.  Thus  is  laid  the  ground¬ 
work  on  which  the  other  volumes  build  up  the 
Story  of  the  Gerriun  settlers  and  their  in¬ 
satiable  longing  for  the  old  fatherland.  In 
some  respedts  the  motive  of  Ponten’s  work 
resembles  that  of  Hans  Grinrm's  Voll{  ohne 
Raum.  The  problem  itself,  with  its  inherent 
dangers  and  sufferings,  is  interesting  enough; 
but  in  Ponten  it  also  finds  an  artist  equal  to 
the  diflScult  task  of  interpreting  it  for  us,  be¬ 
cause  he  approaches  it  with  a  sympathetic 
heart  and  yet  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  ob- 
jedlivity.  One  of  the  living  masters  of  literary 
German,  he  succeeds  in  nraking  his  historical 
pidtures  plaStic,  vivid,  and  ffiscinating  to  fol¬ 
low.  The  book  Stands  out  as  one  of  the  master 
works  of  contemporary  German  literature. — 
A.  £.  So}{ol.  Stanford  University. 
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•  Peter  Purzelbaum.  Reserve  hat  Ruhf 

Berlin.  Brunnen-Verlag.  1935.  2.50  and 

3.60  marks. — Peter  Purzelbaum,  pseudonym 
for  a  former  major  of  the  old  German  army, 
is  well  known  among  soldiers  for  his  Kaezma' 
re}{  books.  With  the  reestablished  conscription 
army  in  Germany  these  books  find  a  new  in¬ 
terest.  In  the  new  volume  Reserve  hat  Ruh!  we 
miss  the  old  popular  figure  of  the  awkward 
Polish  recruit  which  disappeared  with  the 
old  army.  But  every  soldier  will  listen  with 
delight  again  to  the  friendly  chatter  of  old 
Peter  Purzelbaum,  with  his  keen  grasp  of  funny 
situations,  his  quick  wit,  yet  with  a  pardoning 
smile  for  human  weakness.  The  tone  is  often 
rough  but  genuine,  and  never  sinks  to  low 
and  dirty  insinuation.  These  anecdotes  and 
humorous  little  Stories  throw  a  new  light  on 
a  system  that  has  been  so  widely  decried  as 
militaristic.  Like  a  searchlight  they  expose 
mercilessly  the  human  shortcomings  of 
Strutting  dignitaries,  but  they  discover  also 
a  tender  heart  that  only  too  often  hides  behind 
a  mask  of  giuff  authority  and  Stiff  dignity. 
The  volume  gives  a  mixture  of  prewar,  war, 
and  recent  times. — J.  Makhaner.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Ludwig  Tiigel.  Pferdemusi\.  Miinchen. 

Langen-Miiller.  1935.  326  pages.  5.50 

marks. — This  Strange  tale  takes  us  back  to  the 
years  immediately  following  the  war,  when 
general  confusion  and  unreSt  prevailed  in 
Germany.  In  the  North,  presumably  in  EaA 
Frisia,  lives  a  former  army  captain  v^ffio,  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  so-called  “peace,”  has  been 
trying  to  arouse  the  population  against  those 
in  power,  and  foiling  in  this  he  continues  the 
war  in  his  own  foshion.  Together  with  his 
faithful  orderly  the  captain  builds  a  tegular 
trench  and  observation  post  and  indulges  in  a 
good  deal  of  noisy  firing  pnwftice.  By  a  Strange 
coincidence  another  veteran  of  the  war,  a  man 
of  a  very  different  Stamp,  of  a  quiet  and  con¬ 
templative  nature,  happens  to  visit  this  region 
where  he  accidently  meets  the  woman  whom 
he  loved  before  the  war,  and  who  now 
lives  with  the  captain.  In  the  course  of 
Grange  events  following  his  arrival  his  old 
affedion  for  her  comes  to  life  again  and 
he  succeeds  in  winning  her. 

The  dory  which  seems  to  drag  along  at 
first  owing  largely  to  the  interminable  argu¬ 
ments  of  a  conceited  and  loquacious  Okono- 
mierat,  later  captivates  the  reader’s  intered 
by  its  fine  and  clear-cut  charaderizations,  es- 
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pccially  that  of  the  captain’s  orderly  who  adds 
a  note  of  grotesque  humor.  It  is  a  book  which 
will  appeal  to  the  lover  of  introspective  novels. 
Not  till  the  end  does  the  signihcance  of  the 
title  become  apparent. — W.  H.  Schu^ab.  Wes¬ 
tern  Reserve  University. 

•  Edmund  Virza.  Die  Himmelsleiter.  Ueber- 
setzt  aus  dem  Lettiscdien  von  Willi  Sto- 

pler.  Leipzig.  Paul  Li^.  1935.  320  pages.  5.50 
marks. — This  novel — if  such  it  may  be  called 
— reminds  one  ^rangely  of  the  18th  century 
idylls,  for  it  presents  like  Thompson’s  Seasons 
and  its  followers  the  changing  aspects  of  a 
rural  landscape  in  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter.  Nothing  ^rtling  takes  place,  but 
we  see  the  inhabitants  of  the  Straumehni 
e^te  in  their  daily  occupations  such  as  have 
been  performed  by  their  ascendants  and  will  be 
performed  by  their  descendants  A  my^ical 
atmosphere  of  peaceful  dependence  and 
eternal  de^ination  pervades  the  book,  a  lyric 
melexly  of  ruAic  contentment  and  unchange¬ 
ableness,  conceived  by  a  true  poet,  who  has 
the  power  of  raising  the  commonplace  into  a 
realm  of  serene  beauty. — Emil  Feise.  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

•  Michael  Zom.  Kameraden  herzlich  und 
rauh.  Berlin.  Scherl.  1935.  292  pages.  4 

and  2.70  marks. — ^This  novel  covers  the  closing 
days  of  the  World  War  and  the  reconitrudtion 
period  with  its  varied  problems.  The  prin¬ 
cipals  were  members  of  an  Austrian  machine 
gun  company  intrenched  high  in  the  Alps 
along  the  Italian  war  front.  There  are  six 
of  them — all  sturdy  mountaineers.  The  patois 
in  which  they  converse  runs  through  the  whole 
^ry  and  makes  reading  a  little  difficult  but 
anyone  familiar  with  this  diale(5t  knows  that 
the  author  has  captured  the  spirit  of  these 
people  in  his  expressions.  The  armi^ice 
arrives — the  Au^an  forces  disintegrate  and 
the  men  find  their  way  back  to  the  mountains 
of  their  Styria  after  overcoming  innumerable 
difficulties.  Here  the  hum-drum  life  of  pre¬ 
war  days  has  to  be  resumed  but  their  jobs 
have  all  been  taken  by  the  younger  generation. 
After  finding  some  work  in  the  fore^  the 
speefter  of  eiiforced  idleness  looms  ahead.  A 
letter  is  received  from  a  former  war  comrade 
who  bought  an  immense  tradl  of  virgin  land 
in  Canada.  He  makes  them  a  proposition  to 
come  over  and  help  him  e^blish  a  settlement 
in  the  wilderness.  The  second  half  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  an  account  of  this  work.  They 


triumph  over  all  obstacles,  as  happens  in  all 
novels. — £.  TrenJipier.  New  York  City. 

•  Michael  Zom.  Sturm  auf  den  Ring.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Schlieffen-Verlag.  1935.  287  pages. 

— The  “ling”  is  the  line  of  defense  works 
maintained  by  the  Germans  along  the  eaAem 
frontier;  the  “Aorm”  is  a  determined  attempt 
on  the  part  of  a  brave  and  noble  leader  of  the 
nomadic  hordes  of  the  ea^m  ^eppes  to  break 
through  the  ring,  an  attempt  which  is  all  the 
more  certain  of  defeat  in  that  the  Mongolian  , 
king,  moved  by  generosity  and  gratitude,  has 
announced  his  intention  to  attack.  In  the 
center  of  the  birring  action  stands  Elko, 
the  spear-bearer  of  the  king,  child  of  a  German 
father  and  a  Mongolian  mother,  but  a  true 
son  of  the  ^eppe,  Elko,  whose  life  is  de^royed 
by  love  for  Ulla,  daughter  of  the  keeper  of  the 
border  and — unknown  to  Elko — Elko’s  half- 
si^r. — ^The  ^oiy  is  written  with  admirable 
reAraint,  with  genuine  skill,  ai  d  with  sym¬ 
pathy  for  both  sides  in  the  druggie  that  is  | 
shown  to  be  inevitable,  in  the  sense  that 
natural  human  passions  and  ambitions  are 
brought  into  confliA.  Excellent  pieftures  of  the 
nomads’  life  alternate  with  equally  vivid  * 
glimpses  of  the  German  defender.®.  Engaging 
episodes  center  in  some  fine  horses  and  two 
memorable  dogs. — I  know  nothing  of  Michael 
Zom  and  believe  this  to  be  his  fir^  book.  In 
any  case,  I  feel  that  here  is  a  genuine  ^ory-  , 
writer,  who  may  come  to  be  a  great  noveli^. 

— Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

AAA 

The  fir^  two  numbers  of  the  ReviSta  Bi- 
meilre  Cubana  (Havana)  for  1935  carried  a 
bibliography  of  and  about  the  Cuban-Span- 
ish  poetess  Gertrudis  Gomez  de  Avellaneda, 
compiled  by  Edith  L.  Kelley  of  Stanfoid  Uni¬ 
versity  and  comprising  nearly  400  items. 

Les  Annales  of  Paris  sponsored  a  vote  foi 
the  “Prix  des  Prix,”  the  mo^  popular  of  the  * 
five  hundred  French  books  which  have  re¬ 
ceived  prizes  since  the  e^blishment  of  the 
“prix  Goncourt.”  Fii^t  place  was  won  by  1 
Roland  Dorgel^’  Les  Croix  de  Bois.  The  nine 
next  favorites,  in  their  order,  were:  Pierre 
Benoit,  L'Atlantide;  Leon  Frapie,  La  Mater' 
nelle;  Marcel  ProuA,  A  VOmbre  des  Jeunes  j 

Filles  en  Fleurs;  Francois  Mauriac,  Le  Desert  < 

de  r Amour;  Romain  Rolland,  Jean  Chriftophe; 
Claude  Farrere,  Les  Civilisees;  Henri  Barbusse,  ' 
Le  Feu;  Alphonse  de  Chateaubriant,  La  Brine; 
Maurice  Conftantin-Weyer,  Un  Homme  se 
penche  sur  son  Passe.  I 
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(For  other  boo\s  in  Spanish,  see  ''Head'Liners") 


•  Florentino  M.  Tomer.  Dona  Oliva  Sa' 
buco  de  ?{antes.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1935. 

253  pages.  6  pesetas. — A  discussion  of  a 
curious  book  with  curious  antecedents.  It 
was  called  T^ueva  filosofta  de  la  naturaleza,  and 
appeared  in  1587,  the  author  being,  according 
to  the  title  page,  Dona  Oliva  Sabuco.  However, 
it  seems  from  the  will  of  her  father,  Don 
Miguel  Sabuco  y  Alvarez,  that  he,  and 
not  she,  is  the  author.  The  father  declares 
that  he  represents  his  daughter  as  the  author 
for  her  honor  and  renown,  but  that  any  finan- 
cial  returns  mu^  go  to  him  alone.  So  well  did 
Don  Miguel  succeed  in  his  plan  that  the 
hoax  was  not  discovered  until  1903.  The  book, 
now  nearly  forgotten,  was  considered  an 
authority  by  certain  scienti^s  of  the  seven' 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  introduces 
a  wholly  new  physiological  sy^m.  Not  the 
blood,  it  declares,  but  another  fluid,  white  in 
color,  is  the  nourishing  fluid  of  the  body.  Man 
lesembles  an  inverted  tree,  his  roots  in  the 
air.  and  his  branches,  or  what  corresponds  to 
them,  on  the  ground.  Other  fanta^ic  ideas 
abound,  including  dogmatic  remarks  about  the 
influence  of  love  and  other  emotions  on  the 
health,  and  the  way  in  which  the  heavenly 
bodies  govern  the  de^inies  of  man.  Truly 
science  has  advanced  much  in  some  directions 
since  this  'work  was  published.  —  Calvert 
J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Lazaro  Schallman.  El  mito  de  la  educacion 
moral.  Rosario.  Talleres  Graficos  Pom' 

ponio.  1934. — The  author  demands  the  ab' 
solute  abandonment  of  the  teaching  of  religious 
dogma  in  the  public  schools.  The  present 
sy^em  of  moral  in^mCtion,  he  says,  does  not 
develop  in  the  child  any  adequate  sense  of 
responsibility  nor  any  idea  of  unselfishness. 
Rewards  and  punishments  are  equally  futile. 
The  consciousness  of  duty  performed  should 
be  the  only  goal  set  before  the  pupil.  Liberty 
and  self-government  are  vital.  The  academic 


atmosphere  should  be  so  permeated  with 
moral  concepts  that  at  each  Aep  of  his  progress 
the  ^udent  finds  a  rule  of  conduct  which  he 
naturally  and  almo^  in^inctively  applies. 
Among  the  aids  or  auxiliaries  to  the  author’s 
scheme  of  moral  in^mCtion  are  the  Audy  of 
myths,  lives  of  heroes,  health  in^ruCtion  and 
the  use  of  the  cinema.  The  parables  and  moral 
precepts  of  the  Bible  should  be  used,  but  only 
when  completely  divorced  from  any  dogma. 
This  treatise  is  a  scholarly  effort,  and  presents 
clearly  the  writer’s  views  on  a  very  important 
problem  in  education. — Calvert  J  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Eduardo  Aunos.  La  reforma  corporativa 
del  eftado.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1935.  267 

pages.  6  pesetas. — The  author,  who  was  minis- 
ter  of  Labor  under  Primo  de  Rivera,  has  great 
respect  for  that  leader.  Pointing  out  the  eco¬ 
nomic  benefits  resulting  from  the  dictatorship, 
he  urges  a  regime  similar  to  that  of  Mussolini. 
He  believes  that  democracy  is  bankrupt  and 
utterly  futile.  He  is  not  adverse  to  the  return 
of  the  monarchy,  believing  that  in  this  way 
it  would  be  possible  to  realize  the  ^long 
central  government  which  he  considers  above 
all  else  necessary.  He  also  betrays  a  desire  that 
the  Church  be  reared  to  much  of  its  former 
influence  and  power.  The  governmental  sys¬ 
tem  advocated  is  that  of  the  Eitado  Corpora' 
tivo.  It  would  do  away  with  political  parties, 
their  place  being  taken  by  corporations, 
each  of  which  would  be  composed  of  a  certain 
class  of  workers,  one  of  formers,  for  in^nce, 
one  of  professional  men,  another  of  merchants, 
etc.  The  author  also  sketches  movements  in 
hi^ry  similar  to  the  present'  plan,  including 
the  Guild  sy^m  of  the  Middle  Ages. — Cal- 
vert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Lie.  Felix  Navarrete.  La  lucha  entre  el 
poder  civil  y  el  clero  a  la  luz  de  la  hiSloria. 

243  pages.  3  pesos. — Jorge  Gram.  Hector. 
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344  pages.  El  Paso.  Revi^  Press.  1935. — 
Those  who  have  considered  Sehor  Portes  Gil 
a  historian  will  be  greatly  disappointed  when 
they  see  the  ma^rfiil  manner  in  which 
Navarrete  has  refuted  his  book  La  lucha  entre 
el  poder  civil  y  el  clero.  To  Sehor  Portes  Gil’s  bit¬ 
ter  language  Navarrete  has  opposed  a  graceful 
humor;  to  his  scanty  data,  sometimes  of  little 
hi^rical  value,  he  has  opposed  a  very  abun¬ 
dant  and  well  seledled  documentation,  and, 
finally,  he  has  forcibly  refuted  the  numerous 
gratuitous  charges  that  are  found  in  Sehor 
Portes  Gil’s  book.  He  has  vigorously  refuted 
the  more  serious  and  more  common  charges 
again^  the  Mexican  clergy,  such  a"  its  wea’th, 
its  disloyalty,  its  oppression  of  the  poor,  the 
idolatry  of  the  Indians,  and  the  Inquisition. 

Then  we  have  Gram’s  novel.  Hedtor  rises 
in  arms  against  Calles,  who  had  left  no  other 
means  for  the  Catholics  to  defend  their  free¬ 
dom  of  worship.  In  the  la^,  perhaps  the  main 
adventure,  Hec±or  captures  a  train  in  which 
are  carried  as  prisoners  his  wife,  his  mother 
and  some  friends. 

The  work  is  somevdiat  unbalanced,  the 
action  of  the  hero  beginning  when  the  book 
is  very  close  to  the  end.  The  language  is  some¬ 
times  too  rhetorical,  and  Hedtor  is  not  the  be^ 
drawn  charadter.  However,  the  novel  has  some 
very  well  portrayed  charadters,  very  natural 
and  lively  dialogues,  deep  pathos,  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  a  truly  hi^rical  background. — Al¬ 
fredo  Berumen.  Junior  College,  Hobart,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Fernando  Vela.  El  future  imperfedto. 

Madrid.  Ediciones  Literatura.  1934.  182 
pages.  5  pesetas. — A  colledtion  of  essays  and 
articles,  some  already  published  in  periodicals. 
The  longed  is  a  philosophical  essay  briefly 
tracing  realism  and  idealism  from  the  time  of 
I>escartes,  with  the  aim  of  discovering  the 
philosophy  be^  suited  to  modem  needs.  The 
conclusion  is  given  in  the  words  of  the  Danish 
thinker,  Kierkegaard;  “It  is  a  question  of 
finding  one  truth,  and  for  me  the  truth  is  to 
find  the  idea  for  vdiich  I  desire  to  live  and  die.’’ 

Other  articles  are  on  the  German  do<ltrine 
of  race  purity  (opposed  by  the  author),  and 
on  youth  in  Soviet  Russia,  where  we  are  told 
there  is  a  readtion  again^  Communism  in  the 
young,  especially  with  respedt  to  the  relations 
between  the  sexes,  where  the  trend  is  toward 
prerevolutionary  family  life.  There  is  also 
something  about  things  as  varied  as  Ford  cars, 
California  fruits  and  the  saxophone.  It  takes 


a  professional  philosopher  to  under^nd  the 
first  article,  but  the  reSt  are  readable  enough. 
— Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Rafrel  Altamira.  Manual  de  hiStoria  de 
Espana.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1934.  620 

pages.  15  pesetas. — A  very  fine  resume  of 
the  author’s  four  volume  history  of  Spain. 
The  author  introduces  new  nuterial  and 
changes  in  viewpoint  and  interpretation.  The 
four  volume  history  extended  to  the  beginning 
of  the  XIXth  century,  whereas  the  Manual  is 
brought  up  to  date.  The  historian  has  made 
with  this  volume  a  much  needed  contribution 
to  the  teaching  of  history  in  his  own  country 
as  well  as  in  America. 

One  wishes  there  had  been  a  more  careful 
proof-reading  in  this  book.  Many  obvious 
mistakes  could  have  been  prevented.  On  page 
128,  the  first  paragraph  lacks  its  conclusion, 
its  end  belongs  on  page  132  at  the  end  of  the 
first  paragraph  on  that  page.  The  conclusion 
of  this  same  paragraph  on  page  132  is  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  last  paragraph  on  page  130. 
On  page  373  we  are  told  that  the  death  of 
Empeioi  Maximilian  of  Germany  occurred  in 
1529  instead  of  1519.  Farther  on,  page  416, 
the  author  speaks  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  by  Philip  III  in  1623.  But  Philip  died 
in  1621,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  every  historical  faA  is 
adequate.  We  wish,  however,  that  the  author 
had  seen  fit  to  give  more  space  in  this  book, 
as  well  as  in  his  HiStoria  de  la  civilizacion  espa' 
nola,  to  the  literary  importance  of  Spain  in 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries. — J.  M.  Hernandez.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Alejandro  Andrade  Coello.  Recuerdos  de 
^uito  and  Del  ^uito  Antiguo.  Quito. 

NeStor  Romero.  1934  and  1935. — These  two 
books  are  delightful  in  that  they  preserve  the 
atmosphere  of  old  colonial  times  that  impreg¬ 
nated  the  city  of  Quito.  The  Ecuadorian 
capital,  like  La  Paz,  Bogota,  and  some  other 
South  American  cities,  by  virtue  of  relative 
isolation  and  inaccessible  inland  location,  has 
been  slow  in  giving  way  to  modernization. 
In  fact,  it  was  only  a  few  decades  ago,  with 
the  advent  of  the  Ferrocarril  del  Sur  (fir^ 
projedted  by  Garcia  Moreno  and  completed 
under  Floy  Alfaro)  linking  Guayaquil  with 
Quito,  that  this  laA  began  to  discard  its 
colonial  aspedt  and  somnolent  attitude  for  a 
modernized  pace,  with  the  result  that  it  lo^ 
gradually  all  the  old  loveliness  of  its  typical 
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ir  ^itutions,  cu^oms  and  features.  But  the 
books  contain  more  than  merely  remembrances 
of  old  times.  We  find  an  intere^ing  psycho' 
logical  portrayal  of  the  Quiteho;  hospitable, 
cven'tempered,  artdoving,  but  irresponsible, 
pessimi^ic  and  subjedt  to  fits  of  depression. 
There  are  intereAing  bits  of  hi^ry,  archeoh 
ogy,  interspersed  with  tales  and  legends.  The 
walls  and  cobble^ones  (now  replaced  by 
asphalt)  of  the  city  relate  the  horrors,  riots, 
murders,  celebrations  and  pomp  they  have 
witnessed,  much  the  same  as  Zamacois’  rail¬ 
road  coach  told  us  of  what  had  happened 
within  it.  It  is  the  soul  of  a  city  laid  bare 
by  one  whose  artistic  sensitiveness  has  pen¬ 
etrated  it  and  pulsated  with  it.  Among  the 
many  sketches  of  ^reet  types  are  some 
exquisite  bits  of  descriptive  ^yle.  Coello 
shows  himself  eminently  fit  for  this  type  of 
work.  Native  son  of  Quito,  former  public 
(^cer,  secretary  of  the  In^ituto  Majia,  retired 
docent  of  literature,  honorary  Consul  General 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  member  of  three 
Academies  and  recipient  of  special  honors  in 
several  European  countries,  he  is  a  humanist 
par  excellence.  His  thirty-five  published  books 
cover  varied  fields — but  do  not  prevent  him 
from  contributing  to  many  periodicals  and 
reviews.  His  ^yle  is  vivid,  his  vocabulary 
truly  amazing  in  its  richness,  his  command 
of  the  language  would  be  the  envy  of  many 
a  writer,  and  withal  he  is  an  arti^  to  his 
finger-tips. — Catnil  Van  Hulse.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

•  Carlos  Bosch.  Roberto  Schumann.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1935.  274  pages.  5 
pesetas. — The  reading  of  this  biography  of 
the  great  German  composer  curiously  sugge^s 
an  airplane  journey  through  clouds.  The  lat¬ 
ter  are  page-long  divagations  of  the  writer 
on  art,  romanticism,  psychology,  humanity. 
Often  enough  the  clouds  part  to  let  us  peer 
through  at  the  landscape  of  Schumann’s  life. 
This  abstruse  method  is  apparently  appropriate 
to  the  subjedt  for  at  the  end  of  our  journey, 
we  have  the  sensation  of  having  viewed  the 
complicated  mental  processes  of  the  musician 
from  their  fir^  passionate  manife^tions  to 
their  final  disintegration  in  madness.  My  only 
criticism  is  that  Carlos  Bosch  gets  in  the  way 
frequently,  although  intere^ingly.  He  admits 
that  this  ia  a  work  on  the  dreamer  Schumann, 
“figura  en  tomo  a  la  cual  giran  mis  reflexiones.” 
When  he  permits  us  to  glimpse  terra  firma  from 
the  nebulous  height  of  his  “idea  alada,”  we 
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do  see  the  boy,  Robert,  in  his  father’s  book- 
^ore  at  Zwickau,  his  widowed  mother,  his 
university  career,  his  friendships  with  Liszt, 
Mendelssohn  and  Brahms,  his  early  composi¬ 
tions,  his  tormented  wooing  of  Clara  Wieck, 
their  marriage,  the  death  of  Schumann’s 
closed  relatives  and  friends  adting  like  hammer- 
^rokes  on  his  delicately  poised  temperament, 
Clara’s  concerts  which  contribute  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  fame,  the  gathering  mental  fog  which 
makes  Schumann’s  efforts  at  composition  a 
terrific  torture,  his  attempt  at  suicide  in  the 
Rhine,  his  final  entry  into  the  insane  asylum 
at  Endenich  where  he  never  saw  Clara  again 
till  his  laA  hour.  We  are  deeply  birred  by 
the  account  of  this  final  year  when  the  pa¬ 
thetic  mae^ro  plays  incoherently  like  an  ad¬ 
mirable  musical  mechanism  with  some  of  its 
springs  broken.  There  is  much  “lumino- 
sidad  entre  brumas’’  in  this  work  of  Bosch, 
delicately  conceived  comparisons  between 
Schumann  and  his  gifted  contemporaries,  such 
as  Chopin,  Wagner,  Liszt,  Brahms,  and  run¬ 
ning  through  it  all  the  triple  leitmotif  of  this 
tragic  exigence,  Clara,  music,  and  the  fateful 
Rhine. — Harry  Kurz.  University  of  Nebraska. 

•  Ricardo  M.  Fernandez  Mira.  Un  precur' 
sor  de  la  ensenanza.  Buenos  Aires.  Cer¬ 
vantes.  1935. 103  pages. — Jose  Trinidad  Reyes, 
better  known  as  el  Padre  Reyes,  was  born  in 
1797  in  Tegucigalpa.  He  was  di^inguished  as 
a  classical  scholar,  but  his  versatility  is  evi¬ 
denced  in  his  work  as  poet,  dramatic  and 
musician.  His  great  service  to  his  fellow  citizens 
was  the  founding,  in  1847.  of  the  National 
University  of  Honduras  in  Tegucigalpa.  His 
literary  works  consi^  of  satires  in  verse,  often 
directed  at  men  in  public  office,  and  d  ramatic 
pieces  in  the  manner  of  the  Spanish  Autos. 
Many  of  these  contain  musical  numbers  which 
the  good  father  composed.  The  present  volume 
gives  a  concise  biography  of  the  Padre.  It 
contains,  as  well,  samples  of  his  poetry  and 
several  musical  numbers  from  the  religious 
plays  mentioned  above.  An  intere^ing  figure 
in  the  hi^ory  of  Latin  American  education, 
one  who  deserves  to  be  better  known. — Cal' 
vert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Eduardo  Garcia  del  Real.  Jaime  Ferrdn. 
Madrid.  Aguilar.  1935. 283  pages.  6  pese¬ 
tas. — Jaime  Ferran  was  bom  in  Tarragona, 
Spain  in  1852  and  died  in  1929.  He  was  one 
of  the  mo^  di^inguished  bacfteriologi^  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  in  his  labora¬ 
tory  in  1886  that  was  fir^  prepared  in  Spain 
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the  Pa^ur  treatment  again^  rabies.  Fenin 
6r^  discovered  the  preventive  inoculation 
for  typhus  fever,  nine  years  before  Wright  in 
England.  Like  many  other  men  of  science 
Ferrin  failed  to  receive  due  recognition  for 
his  great  services  to  the  human  race.  The 
reason  for  this  negledt  is  partly  the  obscure 
scene  of  his  labors  in  an  environment  but 
little  appreciative  of  his  greatness,  and  partly 
his  Spanish  origin,  for  the  Spain  of  his  time  was 
generally  considered  incapable  of  producing  a 
fir^  rate  man  of  science.  This  book,  in  making 
us  familiar  with  a  great  personality,  until  now 
too  little  known,  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  knowledge. — Cahrrt  ].  Winter.  Univer- 
sity  of  Kansas. 

•  Ricardo  Rojas.  El  santo  de  la  espada. 
Vida  del  general  San  Martin.  Bueno? 

Aires.  Anaconda.  1933.  526  pages. — Senor 
Rojas  does  not  attempt  to  say  anything  new 
about  General  Jose  de  San  Martin — it  seems 
that  everything  of  importance  has  already  been 
said — but  to  present  the  hi^rical  material 
in  such  manner  as  to  portray  the  modeA  but 
Arong  personality  of  the  great  South  American 
liberator.  He  has  made  excellent  use,  among 
other  documents,  of  the  Archive  de  San  Mar' 
tin,  edited  by  the  Museo  Mitre,  and  now  and 
then  he  gives  some  data  that  historians  of 
other  countries  might  welcome,  for  instance 
the  information  furnished  on  page  49  about 
Servando  Teresa  de  Mier,  important  char- 
aefter  in  the  history  of  Mexico.  The  only  ob' 
jeAion  the  reviewer  has  is  the  tiresome  pane' 
gyrical  tone  that  the  author  often  assumes, 
and  his  frequent  oratorical  outbursts. — Ah 
fredo  Berumen.  Junior  College,  Hobart,  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Bernardo  Uribe  Munoz.  Mujeres  de  Amc' 
rica.  Medellin,  Colombia.  Imprenta  Ofi' 

cial.  1934.  460  pages. — A  compilation  of  the 
biographies,  frequently  autobiographies,  of 
naany  of  the  beSt'known  American  women, 
from  sixteen  countries.  Many  photographs 
are  included.  Not  only  are  the  lives  of  writers 
from  all  fields  included,  but  also  scientists, 
lawyers,  teachers,  an  artist,  a  musician,  a 
physician,  and  a  genealogist.  This  compilation 
represents  a  good  Start  at  a  Latin  American 
feminine  Who’s  Who. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Manuel  de  Burgos  y  Mazo.  La  diiladura 
y  los  conJtitucionali^as.  Madrid.  Javier 

Morata.  1934' 35. 4vol3.8l0  pages.  20  pesetas. — 
Professor  Burgos  of  the  Acadenaia  Nacioiul 
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de  Ciencias  Morales  y  Politicas,  influential 
in  the  conspiracy  which  ended  the  Didator* 
ship,  draws  upon  his  memory  for  all  that 
irray  safely  be  told  of  political  events  in  Spain 
between  the  coronation  of  Alfonso  XIII  and 
the  Insurredlion  in  Sevilla  of  August  10, 1932. 
Humorous,  tragic,  romantic  incidents,  report 
of  the  cipher  of  the  conspirators,  and  pen 
pidures  of  General  Aguilera,  Villanueva, 
Sanchez  Guerra,  Melquiades  Alvarez,  and  the 
other  revolutionists,  make  this  report,  sub'  j 
dantiated  by  private  letters  and  reprints  of 
articles,  a  thrilling  account,  though  the  author 
hints  that  Still  more  remains  among  his  papers, 
not  to  be  made  public  until  his  death. — W. 
K.J. 

•  Sebastian  Lazo.  Memorias  del  alcalde  de 

Roa.  Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1935.  304  ! 

pages.  8  pesetas. — There  fell  recently  into  the 
hands  of  Seba^ian  Lazo  a  most  intere^ing 
document.  It  was  the  manuscript  of  the  autO' 
biography  of  one  Gonzalez  Arranz,  who  had 
been  at  various  times  alderman,  magistrate  and 
mayor  of  the  Spanish  city  of  Roa.  The  nat' 
rative,  which  is  in  the  simplest  of  language, 
was  written  somewhat  later  than  1840,  for 
his  children,  the  author  being  at  that  time  in 
exile  in  France.  As  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Roa,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  carry  out  the  execu' 
tion  of  Juan  Martin  Diaz,  otherwise  known  as 
El  Empecinado.  This  liberal  chieftain,  wflio 
had  revolted  againSt  the  authority  of  the 
king,  had  been  sentenced  to  death  by  the  lat' 
ter.  Arranz,  an  ardent  Royalist,  was  only 
doing  his  duty,  but  later  his  part  in  this 
tragedy  was  his  undoing,  the  friends  of  the 
dead  leader  causing  his  financial  ruin  and  final 
exile,  as  an  adherent  of  the  pretender  to  the  i 
throne,  Don  Carlos.  To  those  who  are  in'  j 
tereSted  in  this  period  of  Spanish  history  this 
substantial  volume  should  prove  moSt  useful.  ( 
— Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Pablo  Alfonso  Vasconez.  Israel,  Arabia, 

India.  Quito.  Editorial  Labor.  1935.  2  ^ 

vols.  106  and  163  pages. — In  these  two 
astonishing  volumes  the  learned  author  de' 
molishe?  the  Bible  (“.  .  .una  Coleccion  de 
Cuentos  de  Caballeria.  De  mal  guSto”),  the  \ 

Koran  (“El  Islam  se  cimenta  en  la  Biblia :  hemos  j 

conocido,  precedentemente,  el  valor  critico  del  j 

Cimiento”),  and  the  Vegas  (“sobre  eSta  i 

arena  eSta  ftindado  el  brahmanismo”),  with  | 

a  wealth  of  confident  citation  and  a  gift  I 

for  Startling  inference  that  are  completely  | 
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paralyzing.  Take  the  evidence  that  Jesus 
despised  women,  for  inAance;  or,  to  cite 
an  extreme  example,  the  hint  of  homosexuality 
in  the  very  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  And  when 
he  has  demolished  the  great  Super^itions, 
what  does  he  have  for  us  in  their  ^ead.'  “Dios 
(el  e8pecftro)y  el  yo  no  e^an  sdlo  en  relacion  de 
oposicion  sino  de  solucidn  (el  ‘Super’  es  tarn- 
bien  especie)’’.  But  if  other  adherents  of  the 
Super^itions  find  his  books  as  hard  to  un' 
scramble  as  the  present  reviewer  has  done, 
the  Su  perditions  are  likely  to  hang  on  for 
some  little  time  longer. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Diego  Rafael  de  Guzmin.  De  la  novela. 

Bogota.  Minerva.  1935.  I7l  pages. — 

A  very  thorough  examination  into  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  novel,  written  in  a 
charaderidic,  somewhat  mudy  but  pure 
Cadilian.  The  book  contains  also  a  very 
intereding  speech  on  the  importance  of  the 
influence  of  Spain  on  Colombian  literature. 
The  author  was  an  upholder  of  the  Spanish 
tradition,  which  led  him  even  to  excuse  or 
defend  some  of  Spain’s  midakes  in  her  dealing 
with  the  American  Colonies.  He  devoted 
mod  of  his  life  to  teaching  and  was  Perpetual 
Secretary  of  The  Colombian  Academy  of  the 
Spanish  Language.  He  wrote  some  popular 
novels  and  plays  dealing  with  the  cudoms  and 
life  of  the  Colombian  people. — Francisco 
Escobar.  Brooklyn. 

•  Hartzenbusch.  Los  amantes  de  Tcruel,  La 
jura  en  Santa  Cadea.  Introduction  and 

notes  by  Alvaro  Gil  Albacete.  Madrid.  Es- 
pasa-Calpe.  1935.  239  pages.  6  pesetas. — Los 
amantes  follows  the  four^ad  Paris,  1850,  ver- 
sion.  For  the  romantic  account  of  the  Cid’s 
demand  of  Alfonso’s  oath,  the  third  revision 
is  used.  This  is  an  adequate  presentation  of 
both  these  tragedies.  The  editor  seems  to  feel, 
in  his  introduction,  a  rather  more  definite 
hidorical  foundation  for  the  dory  of  Teruel 
than  do  mod  authorities.  He  bases  his  belief 
on  the  exidence  of  several  versions  of  the  dory 
before  Yagires  de  Salas  appointed  himself 
press  agent  of  the  two  mummies  in  the 
cathedral.  The  earlied  reference  to  the  dory 
mentioned  by  the  editor ,  however,  comes  360 
years  after  the  supposed  date  of  the  double 
death,  in  writings  by  Bartolome  de  Villalba, 
in  1577.— W.  K.]. 

•  Salvador  Salazar.  La  novela  en  Cuba.  La 
Habana.  Imprcnta  Moliiu  y  Cra.  1934. — 

This  45  page  pamphlet  reprints  a  speech  read 
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at  the  opening  session  (October  28,  1934)  of 
the  1934-35  session  of  the  Academia  Nacional 
de  Artes  y  Letras,  by  its  president.  Besides 
this  brief  critical  and  hidorical  dudy  of  the 
Cuban  novel,  the  booklet  contains  an  earlier 
secretary’s  report  and  a  short  poem. — W.  K.J. 

•  Raul  Silva  Cadro.  Bled  Gana  y  su  novela, 
''Durante  la  ReconquiSta."  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Imprenta  Universitaria.  1934.  98  pages. — 
Bled  Gana  is  without  doubt  the  greated 
of  Chilean  novelids,  and  dands  in  the  front 
rank  of  Latin  American  writers.  While  Martin 
Rivas  is  perhaps  his  bed  known  work  out¬ 
side  of  Chile,  senor  Silva  Cadro  tells  us  that 
Durante  la  ReconquiSta  is  by  far  his  bed. 
This  dudy  arulyses  the  novel  as  to  dyle, 
subject  matter,  adion,  personages  and  figures  of 
speech.  It  also  furnishes  a  synopsis  of  each 
chapter  and  ends  with  a  bibliography  of 
numerorrs  works  on  Bled  Gana,  consulted  by 
the  author.  Bled  Gana  had  this  novel  in  mind 
for  many  years,  beginning  it  in  Chile  in  1864 
and  ending  it  in  1896  after  a  long  sojourn  in 
Europe.  It  was  the  bed  produd  of  a  long 
and  fruitful  life.  The  novel  covers  the  time 
from  the  disadrous  battle  of  Rancagua, 
October  2, 1814  until  the  vidory  of  Chacabuco 
in  1817.  Bled  Gana’s  work  is  piadically  a 
hidory  of  the  Reconqued,  and  to  paraphrase 
senor  Silva  Cadro,  the  reading  of  this  novel 
cannot  be  omitted  by  anyone  who  desires  to 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  this  period  of  Chilean 
life. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Francisco  Vera.  Seneca.  Madrid.  Agui¬ 
lar.  1934. — This  anthology- is  the  intro- 

dudory  volume  of  the  series  entitled  BiblUy 
teca  de  la  cultura  espanola,  which  will  soon  be 
expanded  so  as  to  conditute  an  epitome  of  the 
bed  Spanish  thought  throughout  the  ages. 
And  because  of  the  inte’leCtual  and  moral 
dimensions  of  Seneca,  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  prize  volume  of  the  entire  group. 
Moreover,  whether  by  accident  or  by  choice, 
it  is  a  peculiarly  opportune  book  since  the 
ideas  of  the  prime  minider  of  Nero  offer  to 
us  a  generous  quota  of  courage  and  doicism 
in  these  times  that  are  fraught  with  danger 
both  for  Spain  and  for  the  outside  world. 
The  majority  of  the  fragments  are  drawn 
from  the  epidles  in  the  translations  of  noted 
Spaniards — Perez  de  Guzman,  Fernandez 
Navarrete  and  Navarro  Calvo.  These  frag¬ 
ments  are  connected  by  brief  commentaries 
provided  by  the  compiler. — Joseph  G.  Pucilla. 
Northwedem  University. 
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•  Karl  Vossler.  Introduccion  a  la  literatura  Not  so  some  of  the  others  li^ed  in  the  book. 


espanola  del  siglo  de  oro.  Madrid.  Cruz 
y  Raya.  1934.  127  pages.  5  pesetas. — Voss- 
let's  work  is  preceded  by  a  foreword  concern' 
ing  the  German  critic  by  J.  F.  Montesinos, 
who  makes  a  good  analysis  of  the  Geiman 
attitude  and  its  6nal  readtion  toward  Spanish 
letters  and  things  in  general.  The  thoughtful' 
ness  that  came  upon  the  German  people  im' 
mediately  after  the  Great  War  and  previous 
to  Hitler,  has  led  some  of  the  writers  of  that 
nation  to  turn  to  Spanish  hi^ory  and  letters 
in  search  of  helpful  spiritual  lessons.  Vossler 
might  be  considered  as  a  leader  of  this  group. 
He  comes  to  this  new  held  after  a  long  life  of 
critical  work  on  German,  French  and  Italian 
literatures.  After  mature  reflexion  he  asserts 
in  his  Die  Bedeutung  der  spanischen  Kultur  fur 
Europa  that  in  his  conception  Spain  is  the 
teacher  of  morals  for  Europe.  He  sees  in  this 
moral  undercurrent  our  literary  greatness, 
“rooted  in  a  national  and  religious  community 
harmonically  ^nidtured,”  as  he  affirms  in 
Lope  de  Vega  und  sein  Zeitalter.  And  he  ex' 
claims  of  this  poet:  “How  much  joy  and  solace 
would  the  broken  and  belated  German  people 
6nd  in  the  contemplation  of  this  genius  of 
levity!”  Vossler  sees,  in  the  words  of  Monte' 
sinos,  not  the  medieval  Spanish  religiosity  but 
a  fundamental  hispanicity,  more  profound  and 
intimate  than  even  the  religious  attitude  it' 
self,  in  which  the  latter  was  moulded  during 
long  centuries. 

The  religious  faith  of  the  Spaniard  and  his 
nationali^ic  attitude  are  the  principal  under' 
currents  of  Spanish  thought.  Vossler  should 
differentiate  between  the  sixteenth  and  the 
seventeenth  century  when  he  speaks  of  the 
popular  element  and  Italian  influence.  Classi' 
cism  plays  a  more  important  role  in  Spain 
during  the  earlier  century.  Nor  does  he  seem 
to  underhand  fully  the  significance  of  Spanish 
mysticism.  This  book  is,  however,  an  excel' 
lent  presentation  of  the  main  currents  affeefting 
the  literature  of  the  Spanish  Golden  Age. — 
J.  M.  Hernandez.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Alberto  Zum  Felde.  Indice  de  la  poesia 
uruguaya  contempordnea.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1935.  243  pages.  $15  00  m.'n. — 
This  compilation  will  be  welcomed  by  those 
who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  modem  poets  of  Uruguay,  where  publi' 
cations  of  this  kind  are  not  common.  Julio 
Herrera  Reisig  heads  the  li^,  and  of  him  it 
can  be  said  that  he  was  an  inspired  bard. 


Nor  are  some  of  the  beA  works  of  that  poet 
given  in  the  fndice  (improperly  so  called). 
There  are  indexed  nineteen  male  and  five 
female  poets.  The  latters’  theme  is  Love, 
and  they  display  a  fervid  eroticism,  far  from 
Dantesque.  Juana  de  Ibarbourou  writes  some 
fine  poems,  like  La  Hora,  full  of  passionate 
yearnings. — Coming  back  to  Herrera  Reisig, 
his  later  poems  are  marred  by  obscurity;  for 
induce.  Alba  Triple,  regarding  which  Dr. 
Alfred  Coe^er  wrote:  “In  this  very  obscure 
poem  the  poet  pays  tribute  to  the  obscured 
of  the  French  Symbolics.”  This  poem  was 
not  included  in  the  Indice.  It  will  be  found 
in  Dr.  Coe^r’s  The  Modemi^la  Movement 
in  Spanish  America. — Humberto  Zarrilli 
chose  to  reject  rhyme,  and  proclaimed  himself 
the  champion  of  unrhymed  blank  verse.  One 
fails  to  see  how  or  where  he  succeeded.  Blank 
verse,  someone  has  said,  is  the  pitfall  of  medioc' 
rities. — On  the  three  greater  sources  of  in' 
spiration,  patriotism,  religion,  and  love,  one 
finds  no  thrilling  poems,  except  those  on  love. 
— Of  the  work  of  the  younger  poets  contained 
in  the  compilation,  not  much  in  praise  can  be 
said.  These  are  the  “sutreali^s”  and  the 
“nativi^tas,”  who  go  the  “modemi^s”  one 
better. — Francisco  Escobar.  Brooklyn. 

•  R.  Arevalo  Martinez.  Llama.  Poemas. 

Mexico.  Imprenta  Mondial.  1934. — 

The  w'ork  of  a  writer  who  is  frequently 
called  Guatemala’s  greater  poet,  this  collec' 
tion  of  sixty  poems  in  four  books  shows  the 
wide  intereAs  of  one  whose  days  are  spent 
in  the  National  Library  of  his  country.  Love, 
religion,  patriotism,  and  literature  are  some 
of  his  themes.  Through  the  volume  runs  a  mys' 
ticism  which  muA  receive  the  approval  of  his 
church.  Sometimes  he  uses  free  verse,  some' 
times  his  rimes  are  not  perfect,  as  “senorita” 
and  “quimica”  on  p.  117,  but  the  feeling  is 
authentic.  His  mo^  elaborate  poem  is  the 
final  Honras  funebres  por  el  alma  de  Dario. 
— W.  K.  /. 

•  Juan  Berghi.  Motiuos  serranos.  Buenos 

Aires.  Administra  Moen.  1935. — The 

poet  concerns  himself  with  Nature  in  her 
varying  aspects.  As  the  title  indicates,  many 
of  these  poems  are  inspired  by  mountain  land' 
scapes.  Tliey  were  written  in  the  Sieitas  of 
the  We^m  Argentine.  The  impenetrable 
my^ery  of  the  world  we  inhabit  is  ever  before 
the  author,  who  is  continually  speculating 
upon  it.  The  beauty  of  nature  seems  to  be  his 
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dominant  theme.  Many  of  these  lines  reBedt 
that  beauty.  The  author  has  panthei^ic 
tendencies: 

Homhres,  drboles,  begins 

mis  hermanos.  .  .  . 

efte  soplo  de  Dios  que  hay  en  mi  arcilla 

es  tambien  vue^tro: 

We  find  a  great  variety  of  poetic  forms, 
alexandrine,  sonnet  and  almo^  what  you  will, 
A  few  seleAions  are  in  prose.  Some  of  the 
poems  appeared  in  J^osotros  before  the  end 
came  to  that  excellent  review. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  1.  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  El  tiempo 
manual.  Madrid.  Pen  Coleccion.  1935, 

102  pages.  4  pesetas. — 2.  Alvaro  Araus.  Voz 
y  cuerda.  Madrid.  Editorial  Plutarco.  1935. 
73  pages.  4  pesetas. — 3.  Fernando  Binvignat. 
Cdntaro.  La  Serena,  Chile.  Ediciones  VertC' 
bra.  1934.  54  pages. — 4.  Pedro  Garcia  Cabre- 
ra.  Trans parencias  fugadas.  Tenerife,  Canarias. 
Ediciones  Gaceta  de  Arte.  1934.  22  pages. 
2  pesetas. — 5.  Julio  J.  Casal.  Colina  de  la 
mtlsica.  Montevideo.  Biblioteca  Alfiir.  1933. 
70  pages. — 1.  The  twelfth  in  a  literary  series, 
this  volume  is  a  poetic  expression  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  interpretations  of  certain  aspecits  of 
modem  life  leproduced  through  tangible  ideas, 
concrete  word  pictures,  and  rhythm  pat¬ 
terns.  2.  A  colledtion  of  verses  excellently 
representative  of  various  types  of  bribing 
modem,  short  poetic  forms.  Characfteri^ic 
of  all  of  these  is  their  brevity — some  of  them 
contain  no  more  than  nine  words — unity  of 
idea,  and  emphasized  effectiveness  regardless 
of  form,  rhythm,  or  rhyme.  Word  choice  is  very 
important.  3.  A  group  of  conventional  poems 
of  South  American  inspiration.  4.  These 
represent  moods  of  intangibility,  built  upon 
what  in  this  case  might  be  called  pneumatic 
patterns,  analogous  to  fluoroscopic  visions  of 
sundry  vague  ab^ractions.  5.  Well  expressed 
soliloquies  of  a  soul  in  search  of  harmony.  A 
modem  pilgrimage  towaid  the  eternal  spring 
of  inspiration,  somewhere  on  Parnassus, 
Colina  de  la  musica.  Has  lines  indicative  of 
real  poetic  under^nding. — Streeter  Stuart. 
El  Reno,  Oklahoma. 

•  Maria  Enriqueta.  Poemas  del  campo. 
Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1935.  181  pages. 

5  pesetas. — This  charming  book  contains  six 
original  poems  and  three  paraphrases.  In  all 
of  them,  the  verses  flow  with  the  rhythm  of  a 
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babbling  brook.  Each  poem  is  a  tme  idyl  in 
which,  as  the  author  says  “he  intentado 
vaciar  la  devocion  que  siento  por  el  arbol,  por 
el  monte,  por  el  valle”  and  she  has  certainly 
succeeded;  more  than  this,  she  makes  the 
reader  feel  the  same  devotion.  The  author 
follows  no  ^andard  versification;  short  and 
long  measures  succeed  each  other  as  her  fancy 
wills,  but  never  failing  in  their  melody. 
There  is  on  page  141  a  short  poem  called 
Cuento  which  is  a  gem  and  that  alone  should 
place  Maria  Enriqueta  among  the  true 
poets.  .  . 

It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the  full 
name  of  the  authoress  is  Maria  Enriqueta  Ca¬ 
marillo  y  Roa  de  Pereyra, — Francisco  Escobar. 
Brooklyn. 

•  Ga^on  Figueira.  Mi  deslumbramiento  en 
el  Amazonas.  Buenos  Aires.  Cabaut. 

1935. — Ga^on  Figueira,  a  resident  of  Monte¬ 
video,  is  a  poet  who  is  intere^d  in  folklore 
and  primitive  human  life.  He  travels  much  and 
excells  in  his  descriptions.  Descriptions  of 
nature,  but  usually  of  nature  as  related  to  man 
or  beaA.  Thus,  in  a  poem  taken  at  random, 
he  tells  of  an  auto  ride  taken  along  a  Brazilian 
road,  the  bamboo  thicket,  the  little  animals 
hiding  there  and  the  children  playing,  while 
over  all  shines  the  splendid  tropic  sun.  This 
little  book  is  about  the  Amazon  river  in  the 
vicinity  of  its  mouth.  It  contains  several 
febles  told  by  the  natives.  Other  poems  are 
concerned  with  tribal  cuAoms.  We  also  learn 
much  of  the  local  flora  and  fauna.  Sehor  Figuei¬ 
ra  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  world  peace, 
and  especially  longs  for  fraternal  good  feeh'ng 
between  the  two  Americas.  All  his  books 
are  imbued  with  this  spirit  of  universal 
brotherhood.  His  buoyant  optimism  is  re¬ 
freshing. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Alfonso  Reyes.  Minuta.  Mae^richt, 
Holland.  A.  A.  M.  Stols.  1935. — The 

eminent  Mexican  poet  publishes  a  limited 
edition  as  a  gift-book  for  his  friends.  The 
greater  part  of  the  book  is  in  original  verse 
although  the  author  quotes  now  and  then 
from  celebrated  Spanish  and  French  authors, 
using  the  citations  as  a  text  for  his  own 
verse  or  to  compare  with  it.  The  contents 
of  the  book  are  refledtions  on  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  the  preparation  of  the  food,  its 
serving,  (without  forgetting  the  wine),  the 
dessert  and  the  after-dinner  conversation. 
Even  the  floral  decorations  at  the  fea^  are 
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noted.  The  author  allows  his  fancy  full  sway 
and  his  treatment  of  the  theme  is  \Adumsical 
and  witty.  There  are  several  fulhpage  colored 
plates,  giving  views  of  the  kitchen  and 
variou  >  kinds  of  food,  as  well  as  Bowers.  The 
type  is  large  and  clear,  but  the  complete 
absence  of  puncftuation  does  not  by  any  means 
facilitate  an  under^nding  of  the  text.  Cer- 
tainly  the  book  is  a  work  of  art. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Arturo  Torres  Rioseco.  Mar  sin  tiempo. 
Mexico.  Fibula.  1935. — The  poet  vdio 

recently  translated  the  Rubaiyat  now  dedicates 
to  Juana  de  Ibarbourou  a  colleAion  of  sea 
poems,  reminiscences  of  his  la^  visit  to  his 
native  Chile,  with  impressions  of  other 
South  American  lands,  ports,  and  person- 
ages.  Delicate  sketches  of  Time’s  changes, 
wilful  recollcdtions  of  former  days  and 
familiar  scenes  are  traced  again^  the  flaming 
green-gray  background  of  a  re^less  sea. 
Close-up  glimpses  of  Leopoldo  Lugones  and 
Jorge  ^nzilez  BaAias  relieve  the  melan¬ 
choly  note  of  no^lgia  which  runs  thiough 
moft  of  the  collection. 

Admirers  of  this  poet’s  previous  works 
will  welcome  this  tribute  to  the  Timeless  Sea. 
— Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarke.  Dominican  College, 
San  Ra^l,  California. 

•  Antonio  Acevedo  Escobedo.  Sirena  en  el 
aula.  Mexico.  Con  el  autor.  1935.  172 

pages. — A  colledion  of  gentle,  rambling, 
old-fashioned  but  well  done  essays  by  a  school 
inspector;  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Robert 
Cortes  Holliday’s  Walking  Sticfj  Papers  or 
Broome  Street  Straws  of  a  decade  and  more  ago. 
A  vdiimsical  outlook  on  life  in  an  unvdiimsical 
— or  over-v^diimsical? — age,  writh  an  unobtru¬ 
sive  erudition  to  fall  back  upon.  Yet,  in  one  or 
two  sketches  at  the  end,  the  author  gets  down 
to  grips  with  life,  and  in  such  a  piece  as  Fuego 
en  la  Iluvia,  shows  that  he  can  write — ^as  well 
as  feel. — The  Mexico  of  today  is  not  precisely 
the  be^  setting  in  the  world  for  a  Dissertation 
on  Roait  Pig;  and  an  essayi^,  however  leisurely 
in  intent,  may  And  himself  at  any  moment 
hauled  up  short  by  life,  with  his  Charles 
Lamb  spectacles  sent  flying, — unless  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  hopeless  Chri^pher  Morley, 
which  Sehor  Escobedo  obviously  is  not. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  Maria  Alicia  Dominguez.  La  amiStad  de 
los  mejores.  Buenos  Aires.  El  Ateneo. 

1935. — A  colle<ftion  of  essays  on  women. 


friendship  and  love.  These  topics  are  dealt 
writh  in  a  more  or  less  philosophical  manner. 
The  remarks  on  women  are  intereAing,  when 
the  author  points  out,  for  in^nce,  with  an 
attempt  at  explanation,  their  inferiority  to 
men  as  wrriters  of  lyric  poetry.  Friendship  and 
love,  true  love,  are  the  greater  things  in  the 
wrorld.  But  in  our  present  civilization  these 
precious  treasures  have  been  so  cheapened 
that  little  more  than  the  outward  form  seems 
to  remain.  Yet  these  qualities  are  the  manifes¬ 
tations  of  a  ju^  and  good  Fir^  Cause,  to  wrhich 
mankind  in  its  extremity  is  beginning  to  turn 
anew.  On  this  note  of  optimism  this  part  of 
the  discussion  ends.  Out^nding  is  the  ideal¬ 
ism  of  the  author,  an  idealism  not  untinged 
with  my^icism.  This  talented  young  writer, 
although  fir^  of  all  a  poetess,  has  written 
short  Tories  and  novels  as  well. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Jose  Maria  Peman.  Cisneros.  Poema  dra- 
matico  en  tres  aCtos.  Madrid.  Sucesores 
de  Rivadeneyra.  1934.  197  pages.  5  pesetas. — 
Here  is  something  rather  unusual :  a  hi^orical 
play  which  is  never  heavy  and  in  which  adion, 
charader  and  background  are  all  developed  in 
terms  of  the  theater.  This  is  not  drama  in  the 
service  of  hidory,  but  hidory  in  the  service  of 
drama.  The  time  is  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  and  the  whole  play  centers  about 
one  character,  Cisneros,  the  lowly-bom, 
devout  Franciscan  monk,  chosen  by  the  Queen 
as  her  confessor,  who  becomes  in  turn  Arch¬ 
bishop,  Primate,  Prime  Minider  and  Regent 
of  Spain.  Cisneros  domiiutes  every  scene. 
Even  when  he  is  not  on  the  dage  the  thoughts 
and  adions  of  both  friends  and  foes  are  con¬ 
ditioned  by  his  influence  and  power.  In  every 
clash  with  his  opponents  he  comes  off  vic¬ 
torious  through  sheer  force  of  persoiulity, 
backed  by  intelligence,  courage,  humor  and 
absolute  indifference  to  material  possessions, 
rank  or  honors  for  himself  or  to  their  pos¬ 
session  by  others.  The  schemes  of  the  Spanish 
grandees  to  ovenvhelm  this  low-bom  up- 
dart  wnth  the  predige  of  rank  and  tradi¬ 
tion,  to  make  use  of  him  in  their  exploitation 
of  the  common  people,  to  terrify  him,  to  bribe 
him,  to  drive  him  from  power,  are  impotent 
to  shake  his  determination  or  alter  his  course 
of  adion. 

This  is  a  rrun’s  play.  Except  for  the  brief 
appearance  of  Queen  Isabella  in  the  fird 
ad  there  is  only  one  woman  in  the  cad, 
center  of  a  minor  intrigue  which  lends  move- 
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mcnt  to  the  plot  and  helps  to  prove  that  Cisne- 
ros  has  but  one  ^ndard  of  juAice  for  friend 
and  foe.  That  the  play  is  intended  to  appeal 
to  a  modem  audience  is  proved  by  the  em' 
phasis  placed  on  the  devotion  of  Cisneros  to 
the  intere^s  of  the  common  people  and  by  the 
absence  of  any  hint  of  the  adtive  part  he  took 
in  the  Inquisition  and  in  driving  the  Moors 
out  of  Spain.  It  has  been  very  successful  on 
the  Spanish  ^ge  and  might  well  be  so  here 
in  the  hands  of  a  fir^'tate  adtor,  though  the 
rendering  into  English  of  the  easy  flowing 
verse  of  the  Spanish  drama  is  always  diflicult. 
The  language  is  simple,  diredt  and  modem  and 
the  play  should  make  intere^ing  reading  for 
college  classes. — Marian  P.  Whitney.  New 
Haven. 


Jewess.  A  Negro,  driving  for  social  recogni' 
tion  amid  a  ho^ile  race,  writes  a  play  which 
is  rejedted.  He  appeals  to  Myriam  to  inter' 
cede  for  him,  and  seeing  in  him  a  fellow 
vidtim  of  race  prejudice,  she  uses  her  influence 
with  the  producer  and  the  play  is  finally 
accepted.  It  is  a  great  success;  but  when  the 
author  is  called  before  the  curtain  for  con' 
gratulations  the  audience,  seeing  a  Negro, 
takes  him  for  a  comedian  and  calls  upon  him 
to  dance.  Broken  hearted,  he  fires  a  bullet  into 
his  own  body.  Conceding  the  extravagant 
length  to  which  the  author  has  gone  in  com' 
paring  the  lot  of  the  Jew  to  that  of  the  Negro, 
there  is  food  for  thought  in  this  rather  fanta^ic 
play. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 


•  Rafael  Perez  Taylor.  Del  Hampa.  Teatro 
sintetico,  Mexico,  Con  el  Autor.  1935. 

99  pages. — Six  violent  little  plays,  defiantly 
naive,  and  Gripped  naked  as  a  Greek  wre^ler. 
These  gang^er  parents  who  murder  their  own 
son;  this  rich  woman  who  leaves  her  new' 
bom  child  in  an  ash'can,  where  he  is  found 
by  a  poor  woman  who  adopts  him;  this  labor 
leader  who  assumes  a  disguise  and  tells  false' 
hoods  about  himself  in  public  so  as  to  gauge 
the  general  opinion  of  him,  and  who  is  ^bbed 
to  death  for  slandering  himself;  this  crude 
honor  is  not  objedive  realism,  but  a  frank 
didacticism.  The  conclusions,  in  general  are 
wholesome  and  far  from  ^rtling — the  poor 
are  more  generous  than  the  rich,  country  life 
is  to  be  preferred  to  city  life,  vice  usually  meets 
punishment.  The  chief  objection  to  the  tech' 
nique  is  its  limitations.  An  enlarged  photCK 
graph  of  a  man’s  unhealthy  nose  may  sometimes 
be  both  intere^ing  and  useful,  but  for  mo^ 
purposes  we  should  prefer  a  portrait  of  the  man 
himself. — ^The  book  is  ^rikingly  illu^rated  and 
impressively  printed. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Cesar  Tiempo.  El  teatro  soy  yo.  Buenos 
Aires.  Anaconda.  1933. — This  play, 

which  concerns  itself  with  the  perplexing 
problem  of  the  social  ^tus  of  the  Jew  in 
a  Catholic  country,  is  significant  at  the 
present  moment.  Up  until  very  recently  the 
treatment  of  the  Jews  in  the  Argentine  has 
been  the  mo^  tolerant  in  the  world.  Lately 
antisemitic  propaganda  has  appeared,  which 
may  have  prompted  the  writing  of  the  play 
we  are  considering.  Briefly  the  argument  is  as 
follows:  Myriam,  a  Jewess,  author  of  success' 
fill  plays,  is  attacked  in  the  daily  press,  not 
for  being  a  poo^  artiA,  but  because  she  is  a 


•  Ricardo  Baroja.  La  ?{ao  Capitana.  Ma' 
drid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1935.  214  pages.  7 

pesetas. — A  novel  of  the  period  of  American 
colonization.  It  describes  the  trip  of  a  Spanish 
vessel  transporting  merchandise  and  a  motley 
crowd  of  passengers  bound  for  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  Some  are  soldiers  of  fortune,  some 
peasants  and  artisans  anxious  to  settle  in 
the  new  land,  and  even  criminals,  banished 
from  Spain,  There  is  my^ry  aboard,  mutiny, 
murder  and  an  encounter  with  a  pirate  ship. 
We  witness  the  horrors  of  a  sea  battle  and 
behold  convided  murderers  swinging  at  the 
yard  arm.  The  author,  who  is  a  brother  of 
Pio  Baroja,  and  a  noted  artid,  has  written  here 
a  tale  not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  the  famous 
novelid.  The  novel,  which,  by  the  way,  has 
no  dull  pages,  is  copiously  and  aptly  illudrated 
by  the  author. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

•  Manuel  Bueno.  El  sabor  del  pecado.  Bat' 
celona.  Araluce.  1935.  376  pages.  5  pese' 

tas. — This  dory,  of  a  man  who  had  become 
rich  along  the  Amazon  and  in  the  Orient 
only  to  return  to  Spain  and  find  that  love  can 
come  too  late  in  life,  contains  many  political 
and  philosophical  observations  worthy  of 
comment,  but  the  details  are  so  divergent,  the 
dialogue  so  interrupted,  and  the  parts  so 
often  incongruously  extraneous  that  the  real 
merits  of  the  book  are  obscured.  The  typo' 
graphical  errors  (of  which  the  author  lids 
about  half  a  hundred'!  are  so  numerous  as  to 
be  adounding.  It  is  even  more  surprising 
that  only  some  half  of  them  are  lided  in  the 
fe  de  erratas  at  the  back  of  the  book. — Streeter 
Stuart.  El  Reno,  Oklahoma. 
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•  Elena  Fortun.  Celia:  Lo  que  dice.  Madrid. 

Aguilar.  1933. 218  pages. — Elena  Fortun, 

whose  songbook  for  children  has  been  rc' 
viewed  in  Boolfs  Abroad,  shows  her  knowledge 
of  children’s  psychology  in  this  charming  diary 
of  a  seven  year  old.  Since  grownups,  says 
Celia,  do  not  under^nd  how  a  child  thinks, 
she  tells  the  ^ry  of  her  life,  to  prevent  their 
exclaiming  “How  lucky  children  are!”  Origin' 
ally  published  in  Blanco  y  }^egro,  it  is  repuly 
lished  with  an  abundance  of  intriguing  inns' 
trations  by  Molina  Gallent.  Reading  hei 
adventures  with  her  pets  or  with  her  governess, 
or  the  episode  in  the  theatre,  it  is  easy  to  un' 
der^and  why  her  parents  had  to  send  her 
away  to  school,  as  is  narrated  in  the  sequel 
Celia  en  el  colegio.  This  is  a  volume  which 
should  be  made  available  for  English  readers. 
— W.  K.J. 

•  Pedro  Leandro  Ipuche.  Isla  Patrulla. 

Buenos  Aires.  Montevideo.  Ediciones 

de  la  Sociedad  Amigos  del  Libro  Rioplatense. 
1935.  186  pages. — A  visit  to  the  frontier 
town  of  Treinta  y  Tres  and  a  beautiful  finca 
on  the  Isla  Patrulla  serves  as  an  introduAion 
for  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  gaucho  patii' 
arch  Don  Ezequiel  Cruz  and  his  femily.  Sen' 
timental  idyllic  picftures  of  primitive  pioneer 
exigence  alternate  with  scenes  of  backwoods 
warfare.  Death,  which  appears  in  the  open' 
ing  pages,  projects  its  grim  shadow  over  the 
remainder  of  the  work,  reminding  one  of  the 
fatali^ic  element  that  plays  so  large  a  lole 
in  the  epic  and  pa^ral  poetry  of  bygone  ages. 
In  fiuft,  it  finds  a  prophet  in  the  blind  Adelina 
Cruz,  the  mo^  fescinatingly  impressive  char' 
a(jtcr  of  the  book.  But  she  is  a  prophet  more 
to  be  loved  than  feared.  Along  with  literary 
merit  of  high  value,  the  romance  makes  a 
fir^  class  hi^rical  document  of  the  pioneering 
days  of  this  sedtion  of  South  America. — 
Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwe^em  Univer' 
sity. 

•  Sara  Papier.  Vidas  opacas.  Buenos  Aires. 

Editorial Claridad.  1935. — Although  some 

of  the  ^ries  in  this  colledtion  have  appeared 
in  Argentine  periodicals,  this  is  the  author’s 
fir^  book.  In  a  ^le  simple  and  devoid  of 
rhetorical  flourishes  she  develops  her  theme 
with  unim'^kable  sincerity.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  book  we  are  brought  hce  to 
face  with  human  misery,  naan’s  inhumanity  to 
man  and  the  losing  game  of  the  unfortunate 
again^  the  loaded  dice  of  exploitation  and 
injuAice.  No  one  could  have  written  thus 
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without  a  fir^  hand  knowledge  of,  and  contadt 
with,  the  mo^  miserable  of  men.  One  seeks 
almo^  in  vain  for  any  ray  of  hope  through 
the  dark  clouds  of  pessimism.  To  this  writer, 
none  can  be  happy  among  these  poor  derelidts 
of  hunaanity  except  the  dreamers,  who  are 
accounted  naad  by  the  world.  One  can  awaken 
only  to  misery  and  anguish.  Sara  Papier  is  a 
Jewess,  one  of  the  group  of  talented  young 
women  of  her  race  now  writing  in  Buenos 
Aires. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  R.  Perez  y  Perez.  Palomita  Torcaz.  Bar' 
celona.  Juventud.  1935.  251  pages.  5.50 

pesetas. — This  prolific  novelist  has  given  us 
a  very  pretty  ^ry  of  the  love  of  an  orphan 
for  her  guardian.  The  plot  is  not  particularly 
out  of  the  ordinary,  and  the  outcome  is  quite 
obvious  from  the  beginning,  but  the  author 
manages  to  hold  the  intere^  of  the  reader, 
displays  real  skill  in  his  beautiful  descriptions, 
and  in  his  portrayal  of  modem  social  condi' 
tions  and  attitudes  of  the  middle  class  in 
Spain.  The  book  has  a  high  moral  tone,  and  is 
delightful  light  reading.  The  edition  comes 
beautifully  bound,  so  is  an  attractive  addition 
to  any  library. — Erminie  Elms.  Central  High 
School  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

•  Miguel  Luis  Rocuant.  El  crepusculo  de  las 
catedrales.  Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1935. 

365  pages.  6  pesetas. — In  this  discursive  novel 
the  young  Chilean  author  branches  out  into 
fiction,  after  having  published  three  books  of 
poetry  and  six  volumes  of  travel  impressions. 
The  novel  under  discussion  has  been  translated 
into  French.  It  is  a  tale  of  an  unhappy  love 
aflair  with  Santiago  de  Chile  as  background. 
A  young  newspaper  writer  meets  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  analyzes  himself  into  a  desperate 
passion  only  to  discover  she  is  already  married 
to  some  lymphatic  nonentity.  He  lays  siege  to 
her  and  despite  her  conventional  timidities, 
possesses  her.  He  is  never  sure  that  she  returns 
his  passion  fully,  being  unable  to  perceive 
how  pursued  she  is  by  the  brooding  sense  of 
her  responsibility  to  her  parental  family  and 
her  husband.  She  is  finally  driven  by  his 
frantic  jealousy  to  invent  an  improbable 
pretext  which  takes  her  to  Paris.  Here,  the 
lover  finds  he  has  merely  strained  further  the 
ineluctable  inner  ties  which  bind  her  to  her 
conventional  exi^nce  at  home.  They  have  an 
ec^tic  visit  to  Notre'Dame  and  in  its  dim 
^dows,  as  she  prays,  she  realizes  clearly 
the  one  path  that  she  naay  follow  to  tedemp' 
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tion.  She  embarks  suddenly  for  South  America,  flaming,  shadowed  and  billed  within  the  dim 
leaving  at  her  lodging  a  letter  for  her  lover,  chapels  of  the  great  Cathedral. — Harry  Kurz. 
Love  has  turned  to  ashes  after  a  brief  fierce  University  of  Nebraska. 
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(For  other  boohs  in  Italian,  see  Head-Liners") 


•  Marino  Parenti.  Prime  edizioni  italiane: 

manuale  di  bibliografia  pratica  ad  uso 

dei  bibliofili  e  dei  librai.  Roma.  Libreria  Anti' 
quaria  Ferdinando  Gerra.  1935.  40  lire. — 
This  manual,  primarily  useful  to  librarians 
and  lovers  of  Italian  books,  is  designed  to 
help  them  determine  whether  any  given  book 
that  happens  to  intere^  them  bears  the  ear' 
marks  of  a  fir^  edition.  Naturally,  not  all  of 
the  fir^  Italian  editions  are  li^d  in  this  com' 
pilation;  that  would  be  the  labor  of  more  than 
a  lifetinve;  but  a  mode^,  simulating  and  praise' 
worthy  beginning  is  made  here,  consiSing  of 
exadtly  4,796  firS  Italian  editions  the  bulk 
of  which  belong  to  the  belles  lettres  group. 
These  are  feirly  evenly  spread  over  four 
centuries,  almoS  exclusively  from  the  sixteenth 
to  the  nineteenth.  Cross  references  convenient' 
ly  take  care  of  all  the  anonymous  and  pseu' 
donynaous  nrentions,  and  wherever  it  seemed 
necessary  the  individual  titles  are  provided 
with  some  commentary.  A  careful  and  valu' 
able  bibliographical  contribution  attradtively 
presented,  which  should  be  given  a  prominent 
position  upon  our  reference  shelf. — Joseph  G. 
Fucilla.  NorthweSem  University. 

•  Giuseppe  Sergi.  Da  Alba  Longa  a  Roma. 

Torino.  Bocca.  1934.  10  lire. — Professor 

Sergi  has  already  written  much  in  the  field 
of  Anthropology  to  prove  un'Aryan  his 
ligurisiculL  In  his  new  work  he  tries  to 
e^blish  this  thesis  on  lingui^ic  grounds,  the 
chief  difficulty  being  that  while  there  are  all 
sorts  of  skulls  there  is  but  little  residue  of 


the  speech  of  the  “Mediterranean  Man.”  The 
slender  volume  is  but  a  long  series  of  hypoth' 
eses,  ^rung  out  with  Peyrehoradian  logic  and 
grounded  on  the  similarity  of  Iberian'Ligurian 
places  names  to  those  of  central  and  southern 
Italy :  from  Spanish  Alba  to  the  Alps  to  Alba 
Longa. 

The  *yle  of  this  work  i.  also  Ui 'Italic.  Per' 
haps  this  is  why  the  author,  like  a  reiterative 
country  schoolma^r,  mu^  return  again  and 
again  to  clarify  his  fixed  ideas.  It  is  a  dull 
book. — Reginald  F.  French.  University  of 
Nebraska. 

•  Arrighini  A.  I  Dodici  Apoftoli.  Roma. 

Marietti.  1935.  666  pages.  20  lire. — 
The  author  has  undertaken  to  illu^rate  the 
hi^ry  of  the  twelve  apo^les  and  to  record 
all  that  is  certainly  known  about  them.  The 
documents  that  he  has  used  are  the  Adts 
of  the  ApoSlles,  the  Bible,  the  works  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the  Liber  Ponti- 
ficalis.  He  is  familiar  with  the  hagiographers 
of  France  and  Germany,  and  he  goes  to  them 
to  corroborate  his  ^tements  about  the  fir^ 
nucleus  of  followers  that  gathered  around 
Jesus. 

The  book  can  hardly  be  called  a  critical 
^udy  of  the  Apo^les.  It  is  a  pleasing  presenta' 
tion  of  the  inking  personalities  of  Peter, 
Andrew,  James,  John,  Matthew,  Paul,  seen 
in  the  fundamental  traits  that  tradition  has 
assigned  to  them  and  ^udied  in  the  light  of 
their  religious  ideas. — Domenico  Vittorini. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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•  Francesco  Caszamini  Mussi.  II  Giomalis' 
mo  a  Milano.  Como.  Emo  Cavalleii. 
1935.  12  lire. — The  author  of  this  book  is  an 
authority  on  the  hi^ory  of  journalism  during 
the  paA  century,  especially  in  the  ^rmy 
vicissitudes  that  mark  its  growth  in  Milan, 
then  under  Au^ria.  This  volume  covers  the 
period  from  1848  to  the  la^  year  of  the  nine' 
teenth  century.  It  has  been  preceded  by  an¬ 
other  volume  extending  from  the  beginnings 
to  the  middle  of  the  paA  century. 

TT^is  volume  is  a  di^indt  contribution  to  the 
hi^ry  of  the  Risorgimento  in  that  it  helps 
us  under^nd  the  background  of  the  druggie 
for  Italian  independence  by  showing  us  the 
various  threads  that  the  hand  of  Cavour  wove 
int  >  the  pattern  of  a  united  Italy.  Hi^ory 
is  to  the  author  the  cry^llization  of 
everyday  life  and  the  newspaper  is  the  mirror 
that  is  closed  to  it.  This  mirror  in  the  hands 
of  a  serious  ^udent  like  Signor  Mussi  reveals 
adts  of  nobility  and  of  sacrihee  along  with 
intrigues  and  selfishness  such  as  are  never 
absent  even  at  a  moment  as  important  for  one's 
country  as  the  one  in  which  Italy  freed  the 
alternative  of  remaining  a  meaningless  com¬ 
munal  aggregate  of  energies  or  freing  the 
hardships  and  chances  of  war  for  national 
unity.  Signor  Mussi  has  skilfully  painted  in 
the  background  of  this  momentous  choice 
for  the  Italian  people. — Domenico  Vittorini. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Edmondo  Marcucci.  Giulio  Veme  e  la  sua 
Opera.  Roma.  Albrighi,  Segati.  1935. 
128  pages.  10  lire. — In  this  slender  volume  the 
biographer  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  though  not  full-length  portrait  of  the 
prolific  and  amazing  Jules  Veme.  With  the 
appearance  of  Cinq  Semaines  en  ballon  in 
1862,  Veme,  who  had  tried  his  hand  at  come¬ 
dies  in  prose  and  verse,  and  librettos  of  comic 
operas,  found  his  real  talent:  the  vulgarization 
of  the  discoveries  which  were  being  made  in 
contemporary  science.  Thereafter,  for  four 
decades,  he  issued  a  ^eady  stream  of  frnta^ic 
tales  in  which  he  foresaw  with  marvelous 
vision  the  achievements  of  scientific  and 
mechanical  invention  of  the  generation  of 
1900.  Aeronautics,  agronomy,  eledricity — ^all 
were  gri^t  for  his  mill.  But  his  chief  Muse  was 
geography.  He  read  avidly  the  geographers 
Reclus,  Malte-Bmn  and  Cortambert,  and 
vdien  Edouard  Charton  founded  his  review, 
le  Tour  du  monde,  Veme  found  in  it  rich  ma¬ 
terial  and  often  followed  almo^  to  the  letter 
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sugge^ions  contained  therein.  The  present 
work  wisely  lays  under  contribution  that 
intimate  biography  of  Veme  written  by  his 
niece,  Mmc  Allotte  de  la  Fuye,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1928.  The  other  chief  source  book 
is  the  ^ndard  work  by  Lemire  (1908).  A 
simple,  ^raightforward  ^yle  and  the  avoidance 
of  too  specific  details  result  in  a  very  readable 
biography. — Laurence  H.  Skinner.  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Michele  Renzulli.  II  peccatore  (Lord  By' 
ron).  Napoli.  Editrice  CLET.  1935.  424 
pages.  10  lire. — Signor  Renzulli  has  been  a 
resident  of  Philadelphia  for  a  good  many  years, 
where  he  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Temple 
University.  He  has  published  a  number  of 
works  in  Italian  from  Philadelphia,  beginning 
with  his  “chemical-biological  ^udy”  of  Fran¬ 
cesca's  love  (L'amore  di  Francesca),  in  1922, 
and  including  a  volume  of  “polemiche  lette- 
rarie''  (Critica  e  critici),  two  treatises  on 
Fascism  and  politics  (La  marcia  del  Fascismo, 
1922,  and  Scritti  politici,  1924),  and  an  English 
novel.  The  Twin  Souls  (1927)-  His  English  ver¬ 
sion  of  Clarice  Tartufrri's  II  mare  e  la  vela 
was  brought  out  in  New  York  in  1928  under 
the  title  of  The  Sea  and  the  Shell.  Ten  years 
ago,  in  1925,  he  published  in  Florence  a  ^udy 
of  Dante  in  English  literature  (Dante  nella 
letteratura  inglese).  With  his  ^tudy  of  Shelley 
(La  poesia  di  Shelley,  Rome,  1932),  he  may 
be  said  to  have  definitely  made  a  place  for 
himself  in  the  field  of  original  scholarship  in 
English  letters.  Modem  Philology  spoke  of  it 
at  the  time  as  being  the  be^  work  written 
on  the  poet  in  many  years  of  Shelley  Judies. 
It  was  particularly  noteworthy  for  its  ex- 
hauAive  bibliography. 

The  author  now  gives  us  a  life  of  “the 
Sinnei,''  Lord  Byron.  While  in  no  wise  for¬ 
saking  his  scholarship.  Signor  Renzulli  has 
provided  more  than  400  pages  that  arc 
vividly  packed  with  life  and  adtion  and  which 
are  never  once  dull,  if  one  ^ill  cares  for  the 
“great  sinner"  motive  in  these  troublous  days. 
(This  reviewer  does  not,  and  therefore,  the 
frdt  that  he  was  not  bored  speaks  for  the 
book's  intere^ing  quality.)  For  one  thing, 
the  biographer  is  not  of  the  “novelizing” 
school,  and  that  in  itself  is  something  of  a 
relief.  He  is  of  those  biography-writers  who 
can  find  a  novel  in  any  life,  without  resorting 
to  ficitiorral  embellishments.  So  frr  as  Byron  is 
concerned,  he  rather  goes  back  beyond  Mau- 
rois  and  preceding  “revisers”  to  the  work 
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which  he  finds  to  be  basic,  namely,  Thomas 
Moore’s  Life.  He  also  naturally  draws  upon 
the  journals  and  correspondence  and  the 
record  of  Byron’s  conversations  left  by 
Thomas  Medwin  and  Lady  Blessington.  He 
has  that  background  which  a  good  biographer 
always  mu^  possess:  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  his  period  and  all  its  inter-relations.  As 
for  a  Byron  bibliography,  it  has  been  ad¬ 
journed  to  a  separate  and  future  volume.  It 
will,  the  author  assures  us,  all  but  rival 
Dante’s. — Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  New 
Jersey. 

•  Tommaso  Gallarati  Scotti.  La  Vita  di 
Fogazzaro  (with  a  chronological  table 

of  his  life  and  works).  MilarK).  Mondadori. 
1934.  566  pages.  15  lire. — A  reelaboration  of 
the  1920  edition.  The  author,  who  knew 
Fogazzaro  intimately  and  who  was  entru^ed 
with  a  considerab>e  amount  of  correspondence 
and  manuscripts,  has  known  how  to  recon- 
^rudt  the  spiritual  life  of  the  noveli^,  dress¬ 
ing  the  close  connexion  between  his  literary 
and  spiritual  life  in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal 
that  his  works  can  be  considered  a  confession 
of  his  political  and  religious  inner  druggie. 
The  inedited  documents,  while  they  do  not 
shed  new  light  on  the  personality  of  the  poet, 
reinforce  this  connexion.  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  the  religious  controversy 
aroused  by  Fogazzaro’s  works  has  been  ignored 
in  the  present  edition. — Michele  Cantarella. 
Smith  College. 

•  Paolo  Treve..  La  Mennais.  Milano.  Gi- 
lardi  e  Noto.  1934.  6  lire. — In  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Treves,  Lamennais  appears 
before  us  in  the  guise  of  a  typical  romantic 
incurably  afflided  with  the  mal  du  siecle. 
Throughout  all  his  life  his  illusions  were  at  odds 
with  reality.  In  order  to  appease  his  tormented 
spirit  he  invented  adversaries  and  againd 
them  fought  fierce  polemical  battles,  but  these 
enemies  were  mod  often  exteriorizations  of 
his  own  ego.  Because  he  could  never  success¬ 
fully  conquer  himself  he  was  the  loser  in 
every  battle,  a  tragically  gloomy  man  ever 
haunted  with  the  obsession  of  death.  It  is  his 
fiery  personality  that  is  in  the  foreground  of 
all  of  his  writings,  giving  life  and  intered  to 
ideas  that  otherwise  would  seem  to  us  hope¬ 
lessly  outmoded  and  contradidory.  In  this 
thoroughly  readable  psychological  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  famous  abbe,  Treves  has  deliberately 
refused  to  make  use  of  the  numerous  critical 
treatises  on  the  subjed.  He  has  made  Lamen- 
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nais  sketch  his  own  richly  dramatic  life  through 
his  works. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwedetn 
University. 

•  Fulvio  Vicoli.  II  Condottiero  di  una  flotta 
vittoriosa.  Milano.  Edizione  “La  Prora.’’ 

1934.  236  pages.  10  lire. — An  account  of  the 
work  done  by  Admiral  Paolo  Thaon  Di  Revel 
as  commander  of  the  Italian  naval  forces 
during  the  World  War.  It  is  of  special  intered 
to  hidorians,  biographers,  those  inter  eded  in 
sea  adventures,  and  to  those  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  the  Italian  Navy  at  the  present 
and  before  Fascism. — Joseph  A.  Russo.  Miami 
University. 

•  Ugo  Luzzi.  Impressioni  d'una  vita.  (Scene 
ed  episodi  dal  18S9  ad  oggi.)  Roma. 

Formiggini.  1934.  266  pages.  7-50  lire. — Its 
parenthetical  subtitle  is  a  description  of  this 
book.  The  reminiscences  of  a  septuagerurian, 
who  began  publishing  in  1879,  and  who  has 
a  score  of  other  little  known  works  to  his 
credit;  he  is  perhaps  bed  known  as  a  dialedical 
poet.  His  memories  here  set  down  have  to  do 
with  hidoric  events  of  which  he  was  an  eye¬ 
witness,  ranging  from  an  Audrian  military 
demondration  in  Ancona,  in  1859,  to  the 
March  on  Rome  in  1922,  which  latter,  to  hear 
the  author  tell  it,  is  “the  big  news  (la  grande 
notizia),’’  the  greated  event  that  ever  hap¬ 
pened  under  heaven.  For  he  was  one  of  those 
Fascids  before  Fascism,  having  joined  the 
“party”  in  July,  1922.  He  becomes  positively 
noaudlin  whenever  he  approaches  the  subjed 
either  of  Fascism  or  of  Mussolini. — Samuel 
Putnam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  Francesco  Piccolo.  Reticolati.  Lanciano. 
Carabba.  1935.  231  pages.  9  lire. — A 

truly  amazing  document;  and  what  is  more 
amazing  is  the  fad  that  it  got  published  in 
Italy  today.  It  is  an  account  of  the  experiences 
of  an  Italian  soldier  in  an  Audrian  prison 
camp  during  the  War,  and  of  his  sufferings, 
not  so  much  from  material  woes  as  from  prison 
psychosis.  He  is  a  more  or  less  unsocial  type  to 
begin  with,  rather  morbidly  addided  to 
solitude,  and  the  enforced  gregaiiousness  of 
army  and  prison  appears  to  have  brought  out 
what  was  but  a  latent  malady.  The  adonish- 
ing — really  adounding — thing,  however,  is 
the  page  upon  page  that  one  finds  of  the  bit- 
tered  indidment  of  war  and  war-breeding  civi¬ 
lization,  everything  that  Fascism  dands  for. 
Did  the  author’s  “psychosis”  save  him  at  the 
hands  of  the  censor?  One  wonders.  Or  do  acci- 
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dents  sometimes  happen,  even  in  the  perfe<ft 
land  of  Mussolini? — Samuel  Putnam.  Lambert- 
ville.  New  Jersey. 

•  Amedeo  Maiuri.  I  Campi  Flegrci.  Roma. 
Libreria  dello  Stato.  1934.  5.60  lire. — A  de¬ 
lightful  addition  to  the  Government’s  Itinerari 
dei  Musei  e  Monumenti  by  an  archeologi^ 
who  not  only  talks  shop  in  a  way  intelligible 
to  the  layman  but  who  manife^s  an  ae^hetic 
perceptivity  rarely  evident  in  guide  books.  The 
itinerary  takes  one  from  the  old  Crypta 
Neapolitana  through  Pozzuoli  and  Baia  to 
Cuma.  This  region,  so  rich  in  literary  associa¬ 
tions,  is  pioperly  described  by  con^nt 
reference  back  to  the  classics.  Especially  out¬ 
standing  in  this  connection  are  discussions  of 
the  socalled  Tomb  of  Vergil,  of  the  Grotto 
of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  and  of  those  constructed 
by  Cocceius.  This  is  no  ordinary  guide:  the 
hi^rical  summaries  are  well  written  and, 
mirabile  dictu,  the  excellent  photographs  and 
repicxluctions  of  old  prints  correspond  to  their 
texts!  There  is  also  certain  out-of-the-way  in¬ 
formation  such  as  that  concerning  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  bradyseismism  by  means  of  mollusk 
marks  on  the  Pozzuoli  columns. 

If  you  feel  a  nostalgia  for  the  environs  of 
Naples,  turn  to  S.  Maiuri’s  description  of  the 
Silva  Gallinaria  into  which  has  somehow 
penetrated  the  timeless  charm  of  the  Campi 
Flegrei. — Reginald  F.  French.  University  of 
Nebraska. 

•  Luigi  Menapace.  Leggende  d'ltalia.  7^.  1, 
Leggende  del  Trentino.  Milano.  L'Eroica. 
1932.  218  pages.  10  lire. — Having  annexed  the 
Trentino  by  force  of  arms,  Italy  would  now 
annex  it  culturally,  including  the  province 
of  its  folklore.  In  his  collecftion  of  the  legends 
of  his  native  distrieft.  Signor  Menapace 
deserves  praise,  above  all,  for  his  re^raint, 
his  editorial  sobriety.  He  divides  his  material 
into  feudal  legends,  legends  of  the  Faith,  love 
legends,  mountain  legends,  and  lake  legends, 
with  two  or  three  others  that  do  not  come 
under  any  of  these  classifications.  Many  of 
these  folk  tales  spring  from  old  popular 
versions  of  the  lives  of  the  saints.  The  facitor 
of  credulity  is  obvious,  especially  with  regard 
to  witchcraft,  as  in  mo^  originally  oral  litera¬ 
ture  of  this  sort,  and  there  is  a  somewhat 
Grange  mingling  of  teiror  and  laughter.  One 
thing  that  ^nds  out  in  connection  with 
these  particular  legends  is  the  rather  sur¬ 
prising  absence  of  the  classic-mythologic  ele¬ 
ment,  of  nymphs,  fauns  and  company;  the 


Chri^ian  tradition,  with  an  emphasis  on 
miracles,  would  appear  thoroughly  to  have 
overlaid  the  old  pagan  one.  Again  as  in  mc>^ 
folklore,  there  is  a  psychologic  ju^ness  of  ob¬ 
servation  that  is  so  largely  inimitable  in  the 
more  sophisticated  product. — Samuel  Put' 
nam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  G.  Edoardo  Mottini.  Storia  dell'Arte 

Italiana.  Ad  uso  dei  Licei  e  delle  persone 

colte.  Nuova  edizione,  riveduta  e  accresciuta. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1934. 40  lire  — The  super¬ 
lative  text.  566  pages  enhanced  by  834  excel¬ 
lent  illustrations  and  three  exquisitely  colored 
plates,  complemented  by  a  general  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  and  illustrated  glossary  of  technical 
terms  and  an  index  of  names.  In  this  chrono¬ 
logically  arranged  and  scholarly  work.  Signor 
Mottini  traces  the  development  of  Italian  art 
from  the  periexJ  of  the  Catacombs  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

The  historical,  the  aesthetic  and  the  psycho¬ 
logical  approach  have  been  successfully  fused 
to  avoid  the  aridity  frequent  in  works  of  this 
type.  In  his  effort  to  train  the  Student  to  read 
a  work  of  art  as  easily  as  he  would  a  book, 
the  author  e^blishes  a  Strong  foundation  of 
faefts  and  dates  on  which  to  base  ae^hetic 
appreciation  and  comment.  This  comment  is 
supplied  by  the  addition  of  109  excerpts  from 
the  critical  works  of  world-eminent  critics, 
divided  between  the  currents.  Styles,  works 
and  personalities  which  go  toward  making 
Italian  art  what  it  is.  There  results  from  this 
judicious  and  extremely  intelligent  fusion  a 
clear,  complete  and  fascinating  panorama  of 
th«  Italian  arts. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith 
College. 

•  G.  Busnelli  and  G.  Vandelli.  II  Convivio. 

Firenze.  Le  Monnier.  1934.  483  pages. 

60  lire. — This  is  the  firSt  volume  of  twelve 
that  will  be  dedicated  to  Dante’s  works  with 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  Students  with  edi¬ 
tions  that  are  faithful  reproductions  of  the 
original  ccxies  and  that  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  comment  setting  forth  the  historical 
and  arti^ic  values  of  Dante’s  creations.  This 
praiseworthy  enterprise  is  under  the  watch¬ 
ful  and  inspiring  supervision  of  Michele  Barbi, 
the  greater  living  authority  on  Dante. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Convivio  has  been 
revised  and  annotated  by  G.  Busnelli  and  G. 
Vandelli,  well  known  Dante  scholars.  It  is 
juSt  that  the  Convivio  should  be  published 
first  because  it  is  the  book  that  locks  so  much 
of  the  thought  of  Dante,  a  thought  that  takes 
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a  poetical  and  airy  form  in  the  sublime  art 
of  the  Commedw.  We  are  thus  afforded  the 
means  of  ^udying  the  hnished  literary  work 
of  Dante  in  relation  to  the  cultural  atmosphere 
in  which  the  sensitive  personality  of  the  poet 
evolved  it.  The  Convivio  contains,  in  ffidt, 
many  of  the  ideas  that  the  philosopher  and 
the  theologian  lent  to  the  poet  that  he  might 
refashion  them  on  a  higher  plane  of  light  and 
phantasy. 

There  is  a  ma^erful  introduAion  by  Mi' 
chele  Barbi  in  which  the  reader  is  made 
acquainted  with  the  general  problems  of  the 
Convivio,  the  date  of  its  composition,  the 
meaning  of  the  allegory  in  the  poems  com' 
mented  upon  therein,  the  purpose  of  the  poet 
in  writing  such  a  book.  New  light  is  thrown 
O'.  Dante’s  allegorical  poetry  through  the 
consideration  of  Dante’s  aim.  With  his  mat' 
velous  equipment  and  his  insight  into  Dante’s 
heart,  Michele  Barbi  nukes  us  see  that  in 
writing  the  Convivio  the  poet  wished  to  re' 
deem  his  good  name  suffering  under  the  ^rain 
of  his  exile  from  Florence.  Hence  his  desire 
to  appear  before  the  world  in  his  two  at' 
t  ibutea  of  poet  and  man  of  doeftrine.  This  is, 
according  to  Barbi,  the  genesis  of  the  Con' 
vtvio,  and  the  woman  of  whom  Dante  sings 
in  his  book  is  Philosophy,  to  the  ^udy  of 
which  he  passioiutely  devoted  himself  after 
Beatrice’s  death.  This  interpretation  removes 
the  accusation  of  duplicity  from  Dante  and 
his  allegorical  poetry.  In  it  the  poet  never  at' 
tempted  to  glorify  an  adtual  woman,  but  sang 
of  his  courtship  of  Lady  Philosophy. 

Follows  the  text  of  the  Convivio  with  notes 
indicating  the  various  sources  whence  Dante 
derived  or  might  have  derived  his  thought. 
No  amount  of  research  has  been  spared  by 
Busnelli  and  Vandelli  in  nuking  this  com' 
ment  the  moA  peifeA  and  complete  that  has 
been  dedicated  to  this  work. 

The  book  marks  a  great  achievement  and 
it  ^ands  as  a  new  mile^ne  in  the  progress 
of  Dante  Judies. — D.  Vittorini.  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Alberto  Cecchi.  Cuore  d'una  volta. 

A  cura  di  Antonio  Baldini  e  Orio  Vet' 
gani.  Milano.  Bompiani.  1935.  302  pages.  10 
lire. — The  late  Alberto  Cecchi  was  one  of 
the  beA  beloved  of  Italian  writers.  His  recent 
death,  Miile  expedted  by  his  friends,  came 
as  a  shock.  A  jouiiuli^  by  background,  Cec' 
chi  as  an  essayi^  achieved  literature.  He  has 
been  widely  translated  into  French  and  other 


languages,  having  appeared  in  the  J^ouvelle 
Revue  Frangaise  and  elsewhere.  Some  of  his 
work,  translated  by  the  present  reviewer, 
was  published  in  Mr.  Jolas’  transition  nearly 
ten  years  ago.  Baldini  and  Vergani  here  make 
a  discriminating  selection  from  Cecchi’s 
unpublished  and  unassembled  manuscripts, 
under  the  affedting  title  taken  from  Leopardi 
(“con  quel  mio  core  d’una  volta’’).  Vergani 
writes  a  touching  preface. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  Andrea  Gu^relli  (editor).  D'Annunzio. 
Milano.  Vallardi.  1935.  215  pages.  8 

lire. — There  was  a  time,  as  Carlo  Liruti 
remind;  us  in  his  recent  Cantalupa,  when 
D’Annunzio  was  taboo  in  the  Italian  school' 
room,  where  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  “cor' 
rupter  of  youth.”  That  time  is  pa^.  A  sacred 
cow  of  Fascism,  he  has  now  become  a  school 
text.  Here  is  a  sample.  The  man,  the  poet  and 
the  prose  writer  are  in  turn  considered,  and 
this  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  D’Annun' 
zio’s  va;  ious  works  in  either  genre.  The  work  is 
textbookish,  slight  and  unimpressive. — Samuel 
Putnam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  Enzo  Palmieri.  Cre^lomazia  della  Lirica 
di  Gabriele  D'Annunzio.  Interpretazione. 

Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1935.  385  pages.  15  Hie. — 
A  very  6ne  seledlion  from  all  the  poetical 
works  of  D’Annunzio  so  for  published.  It 
gives  a  complete  idea  of  the  arti^ic  and  poetic 
development  of  the  poet,  the  facets  of  his 
temperament,  the  variety  of  subject  matter 
and  inspiration.  MoA  important  are  the  abun' 
dant  biographical,  historical,  topographical, 
archeological  notes  which  throw  light  on  the 
many  allusions  and  references  so  frequent  in 
D’Annunzio’s  poetry.  This  is  an  inestimable 
service  rendered  to  the  Student  and  lay'teader 
who  must  generally  make  frequent  use  of  the 
Encyclopedia  or  the  Vocabolario  D’Annun' 
ziano  in  order  to  get  full  enjoyment  from  his 
reading. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Dino  Provenzal.  II  Gomitolo  delle  J^O' 
velle.  Torino.  Societa  Editrice  Interna' 

zionale.  1934.  5  lire. — According  to  this 
author,  if  human  imagination  is  rich  it  is  not 
inexhaustible;  consequently  ju^  as  all  short 
Stories,  novels  and  plays  can  be  boiled  down  to 
less  than  one  hundred  plots  or  frames,  so  can 
all  quips,  sallies  and  jokes  be  classified  under 
different  headings  as,  for  instance:  about 
re^urants,  misers,  boasters,  husbands  sur' 
prised  by  their  wives  in  the  aA  of  coming 
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home  late,  drunkards,  thick'headed  peasants 
and  finally,  Cretinopoli,  which  means  the  town 
that  bears  the  brunt  of  the  jokes  of  an  entire 
region,  etc.  etc. 

Provenzal,  who  is  a  fine  humori^,  and  has 
often  been  compared  to  Panzini,  has  given 
proof  of  the  validity  of  this  reputation  in  his 
previous  works.  It  mu^  be  admitted  that  this 
book  does  not  belong  to  the  same  category, 
and  that  is  why  he  has  dedicated  it  to  one 
of  his  “little  friends.” — Michele  Cantarella. 
Sim'th  College. 

•  G.  Titta  Rosa  e  F.  Ciampini.  Prima 

Antologia  degli  Scrittori  Sportivi.  Lan' 

ciano.  Carabba.  1934.  15  lire. — During  the 
laA  decade  Italian  governmental  agencies 
have  launched  campaigns  to  popularize  sport 
in  Italy.  A  considerable  number  of  persons 
have  taken  up  some  sport  or  other,  while  the 
great  nujority,  the  onlookers,  have  taken  a 
purely  passive  part  in  it.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Government,  the  results  have 
been  highly  satisfacftory,  for  every  day 
thousands  of  people  thus  find  di^tradlion  from 
political  and  economic  problems.  This  sport 
wave  has  increased  the  number  of  sport 
writers.  The  present  anthology  contains  ex' 
cerpts  from  books  and  articles  dealing  with 
aviation,  wre^ling,  fencing,  swimming,  ten- 
nis,  soccer,  etc,  and  answers  in  the  affirmative 
the  que^ion  which  the  editors  had  in  mind 
when  they  undertook  their  task,  namely: 
“Does  there  exi^  a  sport  literature  in  Italy?” 
- Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Giuseppe  Tallarico.  La  vita  degli  alimenti. 

Con  prefazione  di  Giovanni  Gentile.  Fi' 

renze.  Sanzoni.  1934.  203  pages.  8  lire. — Here 
is  a  little  work  whose  uniqueness  might  be 
overlooked.  “The  Life  of  Food^uffs”  or  “The 
Life  in  Foods”  its  title  may  be  translated.  It  is, 
however,  a  good  deal  more  than  a  mere 
treatise  on  dietetics.  Bearing  a  prefece  by  one  of 
Italy’s  leading  philosophers,  and  written  by 
a  physician  and  biologic  who.  Signor  Gentile 
assures  us,  is  a  genius,  it  is  passionate,  lyrical, 
more  than  a  little  metaphysical  and  my^ical. 
And  all  on  the  subjecft  of  milk  and  spinach, 
bread,  water  and  even  the  air  we  breathe, 
vdiich  is  treated  as  an  aliment.  In  a  way,  the 
author's  position  is  that  of  the  nature  diet 
advocate,  but  Dr.  Tallarico  goes — my^ically 
— further.  There  is  talk  of  a  “spiritual  es' 
scncc,”  of  a  “che  di  mi^rioso,”  a  “potency 
which  has  an  influence  upon  life,  but  which 
is  invisible,  without  form,  weight  or  consis' 
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tency,  and  which  is  somthing  like  the  spirit 
of  the  food." — “Love  in  the  codfish’s  liver” 
is,  it  seems,  something  of  dietetic  importance. 

In  other  words,  when  a  codfish's  fiincy  lightly 
turns,  etc.,  a  “biologic  miracle”  occurs  in  its 
liver  which  renders  the  latter  of  nutritive 
value.  The  influence  of  the  seasons  upon 
nourishment  is  accordingly  Pressed,  as  rc' 
fleeting  “the  life  of  the  cosmos.”  Tallarico  is 
inclined  to  look  with  favor  on  “medical  folk' 
lore,”  popular  tradition  and  in^ineft.  What  is 
the  process  of  nourishment  in  the  end,  if  not 
a  “religious  palingenesis?”  “Science,  poetry 
or  philosophy?”  Gentile  asks.  The  reader  may 
answer  for  himself.  It  is  better  reading,  in  any 
event,  than  many  a  novel. — Samuel  Putnam,  f 
Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  Nina  Infante  Ferraguti.  ?^el  Tempio  della 
Luce.  Roma.  Formiggini.  1934.  138  pages.  • 

— These  poems  leveal  a  soul  ardently  athir^ 
for  life,  joy  and  sunlight.  They  sing  and  exalt 
nature  in  all  of  its  mo^  beautiful  manife^tions. 
Searing  grief  and  no^lgic  notes  evoke  pa^  | 
and  inaccessible  good.  The  fir^  two  groups 
of  poems  (La  J^avata  del  sole.  La  cripta  dell*'  | 
Angoscia)  are  erpccially  noteworthy  for  their  > 
vaA  concepts,  their  rushes  of  harmony.  The  I 
dialogues  of  the  flowers  and  the  plants  are 
among  the  lovelier  of  these  poems. — Michele 
Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Cortado  Alvaro.  II  Mare.  Milano.  A. 
Mondadori.  1934.  10  lire. — Cronaca  o  Far\' 
tasia.  Roma.  Le  Edizioni  d'ltalia.  1934.  6  lire. 

— Alvaro  attracied  the  attention  of  critics  , 
and  of  the  public  with  Gente  in  Asprotrumte, 

a  regional  novel  which  ^ill  remains  his  beA 
work.  Since  then,  perhaps  owing  to  criticism 
or  to  his  travels,  he  has  moved  his  plots  and 
charadters  to  foreign  lands  and  surrounded 
them  with  an  imaginary  and  feinta^ic  aura. 
The  long  ^ry,  L'ultima  delle  Mille  e  Una 
notte  is  charaderi^ic  of  the  second  period  of  / 
his  art.  Solitudine  is  a  long'winded  awentuw  • 
di  viaggio  which  takes  place  in  Audria.  II  | 
Mare,  the  title  long-short  dory,  is  another 
adventure  of  love  the  vieftim  of  Much  is  an 
unexperienced  boy.  L'Uomo  nel  Labirinto  tells 
of  a  man  who  lives  as  if  shut  in  a  shell;  when 
fortune  drikes  he  either  arrives  too  early  or 
too  late  and  life  passes  while  he  waits  for  the 
adventure  of  his  life.  Burning  yet  unsatisfied 
desires,  yearnings,  missed  opportunities,  hands  . 
outdretched  in  the  air  trying  madly  to  gra^  | 
something,  are  omm’present  in  Alvaro’s  works. 
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Cronaca  o  Fantasia  is  a  cx)lledtion  of 
sketches,  impressions,  essays,  ideas  which 
the  author  has  jotted  down  as  they  have  come 
along.  There  are  some  very  intere^ing  pages 
which  recall  the  Spanish  “pequeho  Blosofo” 
although  they  lack  Azorin’s  deep  thought  and 
6ne  hand. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Jo’  de  Benigno.  Moglie  di  ufficiali.  Mila- 
no.  Baldini  Ca^oldi.  1935.  326  pages. 

10  lire. — If  Salvator  Gotta’s  Romanzieri  d'ltC' 
lia  series,  of  which  this  volume  is  a  part,  is 
intended  as  indicative  of  the  contemporary 
novel  in  the  peninsula,  then  about  all  one  can 
say  is,  there  apparently  has  not  been  much 
progress  made  since  the  time  of  Luciano  Zuc' 
ooli — and  his  tribe  of  mondain  romancers. 
Concerned,  as  the  title  tells,  with  the  lives 
of  army  officers'  women  folk,  the  ^ory  displays 
I  that  poverty  of  realism  and  lack  of  contadt 
with  social  or  other  reality  which  is  so  ob' 
scrvable  among  the  great  majority  of  Italian 
fidion  writers  today,  and  which  inevitably 
leads  to  a  false  pathos  and  bathos,  a  thorough' 
going  didortion  of  that  image  which  it  should 
be  the  narrator’s  fundion  to  refledt  for  us.  The 
^  tale  revolves  about  an  unnaarried  side-’s  rek' 
tions  with  her  sisterdrelaw  and  the  same 
lady’s  pinings  for  a  lover  whom  she  has  sent 
away  to  four  years’  grubbing  in  Somaliland, — 
all  because  he  hasn’t  the  prescribed  where' 
withal  to  marry  her!  They  are  finally  reunited 
in  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre;  and  here  there  takes  place  between 
them  a  scene  which  is  unrivalled  in  its  ming' 

^  ling  of  amorous'sadidic,  religious'erotic  mo' 

.  tives — it  is  really  quite  disguding.  Thrown 

!  in  for  good  measure  is  a  little  pan'Latin  anti' 
British  chauvinism  (and  the  date  of  completion 
of  the  book,  it  is  to  be  noted,  is  Augud,  1933). 
j  — Samuel  Putnam,  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  Ezio  Ckmuncoli.  Olga  Oliana.  Milano, 
i  Baldini  d  Cadoldi.  1935.  236  pages.  10 

lire. — A  finely  done  tale,  this,  in  the  genre 
of  the  hard-boiled  seafaring  yam,  by  a  writer 
who,  with  his  colledion  of  short  dories  ere 
titled  Boccacccsche,  published  eight  years  ago, 
gave  a  promise  the  fulfilment  of  vdiich  has 
since  been  awaited  by  those  who  follow  the 
^  young  Italian  narratori.  The  present  narrative 
deals  with  life  on  an  Adriatic  freighter,  and 
j  is  dialedtically  extremely  rich,  while  the  move' 
nvent  is  swift  and  colorful.  Sailors'  sprees  in 
port  towns,  women  of  easy  virtue,  street 
j  brawls  and  the  like  go  to  make  up  the  pidhire. 

!  The  plot  has  to  do  with  the  skipper’s  woman 

i 


and  a  cabin  boy’s  mute,  unrequited  love,  Miich 
Olga,  the  heroine,  discovers  when  it  is  too 
late,  as  the  lad  lies  dying  following  an  affray 
in  port.  The  book  will  be  hard  reading  for 
those  whose  Italian  is  limited  to  the  purer  sort. 
— Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  Peppina  Dore.  J^ella  Bruma.  Bologna.  La 

Feda.  1934.  222  pages.  5  lire. — This 

dory  opens  with  a  vivid  description  of  a 
maritime  town  where  the  only  two  social 
classes,  nobles  and  fishermen,  live  in  core 
tinuous  drife  because  the  have'nots  by  dint 
of  hard  work  and  rigid  economy  have  bought 
up  the  properties  of  the  nobles  who  through 
inertia,  laziness  and  hereditary  diseases,  are 
gradually  retreating  ferther  into  the  slums. 
The  reader  at  this  point  is  set  for  an  enjoyable 
evening  of  reading  when  the  floodlights  are 
suddenly  turned  on  the  hunchback  son  of  a 
decaying  noble  family  who  is  brought  up  by 
his  family  in  complete  ignorance  of  his 
deformity  and  of  the  social  effedts  which  it  will 
have  in  his  life.  He  thus  grows  up  in  the  mid; 
and  it  is  on  a  midy  day  that  the  boy,  sitting 
on  a  river  bank,  seeing  his  body  reflected  in 
the  water,  realizes  that  his  life  is  doomed  to 
failure  and  resolves  to  free  the  world  bravely. 

The  novel  might  have  had  educational 
value  and  social  significance.  But  as  it  is,  it  is 
midy. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Enzo  Jemma.  La  Bella  Awentura.  Milano. 

L’Eroica.  1935.  10  lire. — Francesco  Fop 

migari.  ^uelli  che  hanno  fatto  la  Guerra. 
Milano.  Bompiani.  1935.  10  lire. — Stefano 
Landi.  II  Muro  di  Casa.  Milano.  Bompiani. 
1935.  12  lire. — Signor  Jemma  tells  the  dory 
of  his  escape  from  an  Audrian  concentration 
camp.  The  tale  is  really  thrilling,  captivating; 
it  reads  like  a  detedtive  dory;  but  there  is 
nothing  about  the  tragic  life  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  camp,  the  untold  dories  of  patient 
courage  and  revolting  misery.  The  author 
is  concerned  only  with  his  own  escape  and 
tells  it  as  a  beautiful  adventure. — Formigari’s 
book,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  fird  Italian 
war'dory  which  treats  the  subjed  with 
remarkable  cold  objedivity.  There  are  no 
heroes,  no  glory,  or  trumpets,  or  flag-waving, 
but  simply  war  as  it  is:  hunger,  fear,  blood¬ 
shed,  dedrudion  and  death.  Another  merit  of 
the  book  lies  in  the  new  device  of  seeing  and 
describing  both  armies  in  the  same  book  and 
at  the  same  time.  The  “enemy”  is  driven  by 
the  same  urges,  the  same  fears,  doubts  and 
thoughts.  Neither  side  knows  why  it  should 
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kill  and  be  killed.  This  continuoi^  shifting  of 
scenery  may  break  up  the  continuity  of  the 
narrative,  but  the  reader  is  amply  compensated 
for  this  by  the  double  deep  and  full  effedt  of 
the  War  on  both  fronts. 

In  II  Muro  di  Casa,  Stefano  Landi  (Landi 
is  the  pen  name  of  Pirandello’s  elde^  son) 
minutely  describes  the  mental  and  spiritual 
plight  of  a  group  of  Italian  officers  who,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Armi^ice,  leave  their  concentration 
camp  in  Au^ria  to  return  to  Italy.  The  trip 
la^  about  three  days.  The  train  is  very  slow; 
it  ^ops;  it  is  side-tracked  at  every  ^tion.  The 
prisoners,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  think, 
argue,  sleep  and  have  nightmares.  During  their 
imprisonment  they  have  lived  and  suffered  for 
freedom.  Now,  at  la^  their  suffering  has  come 
to  an  end,  and  once  in  Italy  they  will  be  wel¬ 


comed  as  heroes.  The  train  arrives  at  Trie^ 
where  they  are  overcome  by  the  indifference 
of  the  people.  Rushed  to  another  prisoners’ 
camp  they  have  to  wait  until  they  can  ju^ify 
before  a  military  tribunal,  their  falling  into  the 
enemy’s  hands.  The  adtion  is,  purposely, 
very  slow  and  enervating  as  is  the  ^te  of 
mind  of  the  charadters.  The  psychological 
analysis  is  perfedt  and  the  reader  who  reaches 
the  laA  page  will  be  fully  rewarded  for  his 
patience  by  the  deep  impression  left  on  his 
mind. 

This  reviewer  can  not  but  express  his 
amazement  that  in  a  Fascia  nation,  swept  by 
war  hysteria,  where  All  ^uict  on  the  Western 
Front  was  immediately  suppressed,  books  such 
as  the  la^  two  have  been  allowed  publication. 
— Michele  Cantarella.  Sim'th  College. 


> 
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BOOKS  IN  VARIOUS  LANGUAGES 

(For  other  bool(s  in  Various  Languages,  see  “Head-Liners") 


•  Eugeni  D’Ors.  Gualba,  La  de  Mil  Veus. 

Barcelona.  Lliberia  Catalonia.  1935.  1.50 
pesetas. — A  score  of  years  ago  the  Barcelona 
newspaper  Veu  de  Catalunya  published  serially 
some  magnihcent  prose  descriptions  of  the 
nodtuinal  aspedts  of  nature  in  the  mountains, 
in  a  novel  about  father  and  daughter  who 
abandoned  civilization  for  several  weeks  in 
the  foreA,  translating  Shakespeare.  Nature 
and  legends  of  Eves  of  Saint  John  and  local 
dryads  exerted  an  evil  influence,  and  when 
gossip  of  the  neighbors  saw  evil  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  two,  such  slander  with  the 
magic  of  Shakespeare’s  King  Lear  transformed 
the  family  relationship  of  the  two  into  the 
emotions  of  lovers.  Only  now  has  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  Catalan  novel  appeared  in  book 
form. — L.  T.  S. 


•  Tomas  Roig  I  Llop.  Ronda  d'Hiitories. 

Barcelona.  Lliberia  Verdaguer.  1935. 

4  pesetas. — A  dozen  sketches  by  a  psychol¬ 
ogic  and  close  observer  are  the  firC  work  of 
this  promising  Catalan  writer.  None  of  them 
has  any  plot,  and  frequently  coincidence  is 
worked  hard,  as  in  the  case  of  the  beC  sketch, 

El  nom  del  Marit,  which  describes  a  woman’s 
visit  to  a  party  \Affiile  her  husband  is  away. 
There  she  meets  her  firC  love  who,  in  the 
glamor  and  atmosphere  of  the  place,  re¬ 
awakens  her  intereC  in  him.  JuC  when  she  is 
about  to  surrender  to  his  fascination,  however 
the  name  of  her  husband,  coming  over  the 
radio  to  announce  his  ledture,  breaks  the  spell 
and  keeps  her  faithful.  The  other  Cories  arc 
just  as  slight,  but  they  reveal  a  maCcry  of 
language. — L.  T.  S.  i 
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Czechoslovaf{  Law 

•  Zdenek  Peska.  Cf5ji(05lovensjl;ia  U^va 
a  za1{orty  s  ni  souvisle  (The  Czechoflovak 

Con^itution  and  the  Laws  CJonneAed  with 
It).  Praha.  Ceskoslovensky  Kompas.  1935. 
Vol.  1, 955  pages.  Vol.  II,  949  pages.  210  Kc. — 
A  work  of  magnitude  and  merit.  Although 
theie  are  several  works  presenting  the  Czecho' 
Slovak  ClonAitution,  this  is  really  the  6rA 
book  of  its  kind  in  Czechoslovak  which  deals 
exhau^ively  with  the  whole  Czechoslovak 
Con^itution  and  the  laws  based  on  it  as  well 
as  the  prospecftive  decrees.  In  addition  we  find 
excerpts  from  Parliamentary  material,  throwing 
more  light  on  the  contents  of  the  cited  laws  as 
well  as  their  origin.  The  comments  of  the 
author,  a  young  Professor  of  Clon^itutional 
Law  in  the  Comenius  of  Bratislava,  vdio,  by 
the  way,  spent  some  years  on  a  fellowship  in 
the  United  States,  are  purposely  short,  but  to 
the  point.  In  numerous  cases  we  have  also 
dcdsions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the 
Supreme  Admini^rative  Court  of  Czecho' 
Slovakia.  Of  great  value  is  the  moA  complete 
bibliography  known  to  the  reviewer,  and  the 
introductory  chapters  whicii  describe  the 
development  of  the  Czechoslovak  revolution 
before  1918  and  the  formation  of  the  new 
Republic. 

Dr.  Peska  ha.,  produced  a  convenient  source' 
book  and  a  handy  reference  work,  prepared 
with  that  thoroughgoing  scholaiship  that  is 
the  mark  of  the|  Czechoslovak  professorial 
mind  at  its  be^. — J.  S.  Rouce\.  New  York 
Um'versity. 

•  Viclav  Menger.  Jaroslav  Halel{  Doma 
(Joroslav  Halek  at  Home).  Praha.  Sfinx 

Bohumil  Janda.  1935.  264  pages.  19  Kc. — 
Hasek  is  one  of  the  legendary  figures  of 
Czechoslovak  literary  hi^ry,  and  his  Good 
Soldier  Schwei1{  is  one  of  the  immortal  figures 
of  Central  Europe,  in  spite  of  the  facft  that 
the  book  was  a  failure  in  the  English-speaking 
countries  in  its  translation,  since  American 
and  English  readers  could  not  appreciate 
the  psychology  of  the  figure  of  Schweik,  whose 
passive  resi^nce  to  the  whole  Au^rian 
military  psychology  typified  the  mind  of  the 
Czechoslovaks  during  the  World  War.  The 
author  and  originator  of  this  figure,  Hasek, 
ended  his  colorful  career  in  communi^ic  Rus¬ 
sia.  His  background  and  his  literary  growth 
are  for  the  fir^  time  faithfully  described  in 
this  excellent  novel,  which  cannot  claim  any 
exalted  merits  of  originality  and  literary 
ftyle,  but  which  we  read  with  intense  in- 


tere^  in  Hasek's  career — as  every  good  Czecho¬ 
slovak  is  doing  now. — J.  S.  Rouce}{.  New  York 
University. 

•  Vladimir  Neff.  Maly  velil^an  (Small 
Giant).  Praha.  Sfinx  Bohumil  Janda.  1935. 

349  pages.  35  Kc. — A  timely  and  able  psycho¬ 
logical  ^udy  of  the  growing  generation  of 
Europe,  which  cannot  find  its  life-values  in 
the  shifting  and  demoralizing  upheavals  of 
the  world.  A  young  ^udent,  Pavel  Zuna, 
average  or  even  ^upid,  selfish  and  excessively 
boatful,  sacrifices  his  dreams  to  an  erotic 
adventure  with  an  aging  married  wtMnan, 
without  seeing  the  burden  which  he  imposes 
on  his  parents  by  his  ^pid  exploits.  He  is 
inconsi^ntly  indignant  when  his  mother 
secures  him  a  position  by  becoming  the 
mi^ess  of  his  employer.  Pavel  moralizes  and 
preaches,  and  fails  to  nmke  the  final  supreme 
gesture — to  kill  his  employer  and  kill  himself. 
Something  of  Cellini’s  genre  and  something 
of  the  motif  of  Maugham’s  Of  Human 
Bondage,  brought  up  to  date  and  made  vivid 
by  an  author  vdio  belongs  to  the  generation 
about  which  he  writes  so  ably. — J.  S.  Roucel{. 
New  York  University. 

•  J0rgen  Bukdahl.  Det  europaisl^e  Men' 
nesl{e.  Tegnh  og  ?{utiden.  Kflbenhavn. 

Aschehoug.  6.50  kroner. — A  critical  endeavor 
to  interpret  Tegner,  Sweden’s  foremoft  writer 
of  the  Romantic  period,  as  a  typical  “Euro¬ 
pean.” 

Bukdahl  is  a  critic  who  does  not  go  in  for 
^ri(ft  scholarship  but  writes  in  order  to 
express  a  point  of  view.  The  central  idea  of  his 
philosophy  seems  to  be  that  g^uine  culture 
mu^  grow  out  of  national  soil  but  should  be 
checked  and  balanced  by  universal  humanism. 
He  has  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  the 
writing  of  a  comprehensive  work  on  Scan¬ 
dinavian  literature;  the  volumes  dealing  with 
Norway  and  Denmark  have  been  completed, 
and  the  present  book  forms  in  a  manner  an 
introduction  to  the  remaining  part  on  Sweden. 
It  gets  its  peculiar  coloring  froth  Bukdahl’s 
reaction  towards  Nazism,  which  has  proved 
that  self-sufiEcient  nationalism  may  easily 
lead  to  cultural  suicide.  Using  Tegner  as  an 
example,  he  shows  how  national  and  universal 
elements  can  be  fniitfiilly  fused,  and  this 
demonAration  he  presents  as  “an  answer” 
to  modem  spokesmen  of  national  dictator¬ 
ships.  The  book  as  a  whole,  can  be  considered 
a  ^ock-taking  of  our  inheritance  from  19th 
century  Romanticism  and  Liberalism,  which 
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Bukdahl  does  not  wish  to  discard  but  to 
revaluate. 

The  specife  purpose  of  the  book  makes 
it  almo^  impossible  for  Bukdahl  to  be  scien' 
tifically  objedtive  in  his  interpretation  of 
Tegner,  and  one  cannot  but  feel  that  his 
ideological  sy^em  has  been  somewhat  forcibly 
applied  to  the  Swedish  poet.  The  result  is  that 
at  times  BukdahPs  dialectic  enclouds  rather 
than  elucidates  his  portrait  of  Tegner.  How' 
ever,  he  is  always  Simulating  (although  some' 
times  irritating)  to  read,  and  his  book  is  rich 
in  viewpoints  and  suggeSions.  Besides,  it 
contains  an  abundance  of  quotations  from 
Tegner’s  letters  and  papers  which  Srikingly 
reveal  Tegner’s  brilliance  of  mind  and  capacity 
for  translating  ideas  into  expressions  of 
artiSic  and  epigrammatic  eclat. — Jens  J^yholm. 
Library  of  Congress. 

•  Svend  Borbeig.  Cir^s  Juris  eller  De 
siamesisf{e  Tvillinger.  Et  Tanl^espil.  K0' 
benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1935.  3.85  Kroner. — A 
play  by  a  brilliant  dramatic  and  literary  critic, 
known  as  author  of  Ingen,  the  only  important 
Danish  play  inspired  by  the  World  War. 

Borberg  reasons  with  a  dialectic  as  subtle 
as  that  of  Pirandello  and  presents  his  thoughts 
with  a  flair  for  theatre  as  acute  as  that  of 
O'Neill.  The  theme  is  the  fallibility  and  incon' 
gruity  of  human  ju^ice.  The  naain  scenes  are 
laid  in  a  circus  and  a  court  room.  The  adtion 
revolves  on  the  prosecution  of  a  pair  of 
Siamese  twins  one  of  whom  has  committed 
a  “crime”  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 
thus  giving  the  judge  the  que^ion  to  decide 
whether  to  absolve  the  guilty  one  or  to  puni^ 
the  one  who  is  innocent.  The  solution  of  this 
fercically  ^ted  dilemma  assumes  the  charadter 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  individuality; 
does  an  individual  con^itute  a  psychological 
entity  or  is  it  ju^  as  much  a  duality  as  are 
Siamese  twins?  The  handling  of  this  problem 
is  done  with  great  ingenuity :  the  whole  play, 
its  adtion  and  plot,  is  nothing  but  successive 
creations  in  the  mind  of  a  young  poet  whose 
poetical  self  pleads  not  guilty  in  a  mora^  slip 
made  by  his  intelleAual  self.  The  moral  of  the 
play  calls  for  tolerance.  The  dialogue  is  a  veri- 
table  firework  of  wit  and  sarcasm  mixed  with 
wise-cracks.  The  very  sophi^ication  of  the 
play  bars  it  from  birring  the  deeper  emotions, 
but  it  is  highly  simulating  to  the  intelledl. 
Its  Sage  performance  in  Copenhagen  was  one 
of  the  moS  talked  about  events  of  the  season. 


It  might  appeal  to  the  Theatre  Guild. — Jens 
?{yholm.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  J.  J.  B.  Elzinga  en  A.  J.  de  Jong.  J^ieuw 
J^ederlands  woordenboe}{  volgens  de  speV 

ling  Marchant  1934.  AmSerdam.  N.  V.  Uit' 
gevers'mij.  “Kosmos.”  1934.  2.50  gulden. — 
Evei  since  the  new  Marchant  spelling  went 
partially  into  effedt  on  September  1,  1934,  on 
which  date  it  was  made  compulsory  in  the 
primary  schools,  the  Dutch  public  has  been 
very  much  embarrassed  as  to  the  orthography 
of  difficult  words.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  fill  the  need  for  a  good  didtionary  to 
help  out.  Of  the  books  now  on  the  market  the 
one  under  discussion  is  by  far  the  laigeS 
and  moS  comprehensive.  This  work  can  be 
highly  recommended,  the  more  so  because 
Prof.  Dr.  J.  J.  Salverda  de  Grave,  chairman 
of  the  Society  for  spelhng  reform,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  for  years  has  been  sponsoring  a 
simplification  of  the  orthography  of  the  Dutch 
language,  writes  the  preface.  The  discussion 
of  the  spelling  included  in  the  didtionary  is 
also  available  in  pamphlet  form  (Handleiding 
voor  de  nieuwe  spelling  van  het  Hederlands, 
same  authors,  same  publisher,  0.35  guilders). 
— Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  Jeanne  van  Schaik-Willing.  Sofie  Blanl^. 
Amsterdam.  N.  V.  Em.  Querido's  Uit- 

gevers  Maatschappij.  1935.  2.90  fl. — A  novel 
of  loneliness.  Sofie  Blank,  the  daughter  of  a 
well'to^lo  indu^riali^  and  a  Polish  girl  of 
the  lower  classes,  is  left  alone  after  her  second 
year,  her  father  having  run  off  to  Peru.  Her 
mother  considers  her  to  be  of  her  fether’s  class 
and  does  not  dare  talk  to  her  any  more  than 
she  would  to  any  other  “rich”  person.  So 
the  girl  goes  through  life  alone  with  her 
etheteal  dreams  until  she  awakens  to  the 
fadt  that  she  is  not  happy.  She  throws  herself 
into  love  as  a  relief  from  loneliness,  but  in  the 
end  we  find  her  fir^  lover  leaving  her  with  the 
words  she  has  always  feared  moa  to  hear: 
that  she  has  no  finer  feelings. 

A  fine  and  subtle  book  which  makes  us 
feel  and  appreciate  the  hopelessness  of  the 
girl’s  druggie. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wilming¬ 
ton,  California. 

•  Arthur  van  Schendel.  Een  Hollandsch 
Drama.  AmSerdam.  J.  M.  Meulenhoff. 

1935. — This  novel  by  a  well-known  Dutch 
author  describes  the  lives  through  three 
generations  of  a  middle-class  family  in  Haar¬ 
lem  near  Am^rdam.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
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whether  the  author  tries  to  depid  the  heredi¬ 
tary  degeneracy  of  one  branch  of  the  family 
from  a  purely  psychological  Endpoint,  or 
whether  he  tries  to  bring  out  the  insidious 
influence  on  a  sensitive  youth  of  the  constant 
bigoted  talk  of  a  “^rong  and  God-fearing” 
uncle.  The  youth,  who  is  the  rather  pitihil 
hero  of  the  ^ory,  finally  goes  insane  and  burrrs 
down  the  ancient  house  in  which  he  had  been 
forced  to  live,  with  himself  inside  it. 

The  type  of  writing  in  this  book  is  very 
Wrongly  renxiniscent  of  Julian  Green.  The 
creaking  of  the  old  house,  the  pouring  rains 
again^  the  windows,  the  ringing  of  the 
church-bells  of  the  Saint  Bavo  Cathedral, 
the  con^nt  beating  of  these  ever-returning 
sounds,  all  fraught  with  associations,  on  the 
raw  sensitivity  of  the  neurotic  youth,  remind 
one  of  Adrienne  Mesurat.  CharadteriAic  are 
the  short  clipped  entences  and  the  total  lack 
of  conversational  passages. — Pieter  H.  Kolle- 
wijn.  Wilmington,  Califronia. 

•  Henri  Barbusse.  Stdlin.  New  York.  Mac¬ 
millan.  1935.  315  pages.  $3.00 — Not  so 

much  a  biography  as  a  hi^orical  sketch  of 
Bolshevik  struggles  and  vidtories,  among 
which  the  figure  of  Stalin  looms  gigantic. 
Barbusse  does  not  even  attempt  to  be  critical, 
and  frankly  bases  his  account  on  official  data 
and  te^imony.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
such  opponents  of  Stalin  as  Trotsky  are  treated 
cavalierly.  Hi^ory  is  simplified  to  suit  the 
case,  and  when  fadts  do  not  seem  to  fit,  well — 
Deflo  schlimmer  fur  die  — A.  K. 

•  Franz  Mehring.  Karl  Marx:  The  Story 
of  his  Life.  New  York.  Covici-Friede. 

1935.  608  pages.  $5. — This  is  a  monumen¬ 
tal  and  noble  biography  of  the  man  mo^ 
hated  and  admired  today.  Among  the  Marx¬ 
ians  Mehring  possessed  the  undisputable 
authority  for  such  an  undertaking.  He  had 
access  to  all  available  data,  aside  from  the 
abundant  personal  experience  of  his  long 
and  eventful  life  The  epithet  “noble” 
juAified  by  Mehring’s  fearless  tolerance 
toward  men  who  are  anathema  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  Marxians.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  take  his  ^tand  again^  Marx  in  certain 
controversies.  Even  when  he  is  in  accord 
with  the  principles  of  Marx,  as  in  the  Bakunin 
affair,  Mehring  time  and  again  points  to 
Marx’s  unju^  tadlics.  As  a  result,  Mehring’s 
Marx  (unlike  Barbusse’s  Stalin)  is  not  a 
perfumed  and  marcelled  saint  but  a  normal 
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mortal  capable  of  error,  prejudice,  and  arro¬ 
gance. 

To  be  sure  Mehring  himself  was  a  mortal. 
At  leaA  on  one  subjedl  he  is  decidedly  unfair 
and  misinformed — on  Alexander  Herzen. 
Mehring  mentions  th.  fiidt  of  Herzen’s  pub¬ 
lishing  in  his  KoloJ{pl  Bakunin’s  translation  of 
the  Communi^ic  Manifesto,  yet  he  often 
speaks  of  him  with  venom,  and  calls  him 
“a  sham  revolutionary”  who  was  “in  reality 
playing  the  game  of  Tsarism.”  With  this  one 
exception,  Mehring’s  work  is  a  deleAable  (and, 
alas,  rare)  example  of  such  a  thing  as  objeAive 
and  tolerant  partisanship.  The  appendix, 
by  Eduard  Fuchs,  Mehring’s  literary  executor, 
endeavors  to  redify  old  Franz’s  heresies. 
Though  he  bases  his  arguments  on  recent 
material  published  by  the  Marx-Engels  In^i- 
tute  in  Moscow,  Fuchs  sounds  pedantic  and 
unconvincing  in  his  effort  to  clear  Marx  from 
Mehring’s  accusations  of  unfiiimess  toward 
Lassalle  and  Bakunin. — A.  K. 

•  William  A.  Amiet.  A  Shakespeare  or 
Two.  Sydney,  Au^ralia.  Angus  and 
Robertson  Limited.  1935.  174  pages. — This 
Au^ralian  Clipper  takes  us  around  the  world 
in  170  pages.  T^e  book  offers  itself  as  a  Who’s 
Who  to  the  great  makers  of  some  forty  differ¬ 
ent  nations.  It  provides  only  elementary  infor¬ 
mation  but  those  readers  who  are  already 
acquainted  with  Virgil,  Dante,  Moliwe, 
Goethe,  will  also  be  introduced  to  Tulsi- 
Das,  Solomos,  Chikamatsu,  Variboda  and 
wall  certainly  say:  “Glad  to  meet  you.”  The 
author  seems  to  think  the  League  of  Nations 
might  juA  as  well  have  a  literary  depart¬ 
ment  in  order  to  make  indents  wrarld-con- 
scious  in^ead  of  nationali^ic.  He  wants  the 
creation  of  an  international  mind  so  that  when 
“our  politicians  fall  out  with  the  Finn  poli¬ 
ticians”  for  instance  with  taxes  or  axes,  mil¬ 
lions  of  readers  “will  rise  up  and  prevent  a 
further  demon^ration  of  man’s  inhumanity 
to  man.”  He  is  in  fevor  of  footing  an  in- 
tereA  in  comparative  literature  to  prevent  war. 
Why  not?  However,  it  will  require  a  more 
intimate  contadt  with  the  world’s  “Shakcs- 
peares”  than  is  afforded  here. — Regis  Mi¬ 
chaud.  University  of  Ilh'nois. 

•  Milton  H.  Stansbury.  French  J^oveliSts 
of  Today.  Philadelphia.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press.  1935.  220  pages.  $2. — 
This  is  a  colledtion  of  essays  on  the  beft- 
known  contemporary  French  writers  from 
Andre  Gide  to  Andre  Malraux.  Only  Georges 
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Duhamel  is  missing.  These  intelligent,  far 
from  banal  essays  come  too  late  to  bring 
anything  new  on  the  writers  but  the  author 
knows  well  how  to  define  and  quote.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  he  has  no  other  critical 
^ndards  than  formal  and  psychological. 
No  introduction,  no  conclusion,  and  the 
writers  are  cut  from  the  modem  scene  and 
appraised  only  for  personal  qualities  and 
defects.  Without  some  emphasis  on  the  social 
element  one  cannot  well  understand  Gide, 
Morand,  Mauriac,  Malraux  and  the  Sup 
reali^.  The  theory  of  escape  and  evasion 
is  rather  worn  out  and  no  longer  suffices  to 
explain  the  contradictions  inherent  in  modem 
writers.  We  carmot  ignore  the  milieu  in  which 
they  live.  Mr.  Stansbury  takes  his  authors 
tex)  much  for  granted;  he  accepts  them,  and 
only  here  and  there  does  he  chide  them 
gently  for  their  more  or  less  moral  or  con' 
servative  attitude.  Even  when  he  disapproves 
of  them  socially  or  morally  he  automatically 
gives  them  his  blessing  at  the  end  of  the 
essays  in  a  compliment  concerning  form  and 
^le,  a  rather  old'f^ioned  trick.  This  lack 
of  social  standards  is  especially  evident  in  the 
appraisal  of  Gide  and  Malraux.  Gide  is  sum- 
marily  dismissed  as  “the  Monsieur  who  scorns 
all  benefit  arising  from  intellectual  privilege” 
and  the  author  fails  to  grasp  the  true  meaning 
of  Malraux’  revolutionary  heroism.  To  call 
Morand  “a  superficial  thinker”  is  more  easily 
said  than  proved;  and  why  should  a  noveli^ 
be  a  “thinker?”  A  Frenchman  would  not  say 
that  Giraudoux  “makes  us  laugh.”  “Smile” 
would  be  the  right  word.  There  are  many 
other  things  in  Cubism  than  “grotesque 
^andards”  and  Jules  Romains  is  perhaps  not 
the  equal  of  Balzac  and  Zola.  .  .  But  the  book 
is  well  worth  reading. — Regis  Michaud.  Uni' 
versity  of  Illiiwis. 

•  Domenico  Vittorini.  The  Drama  of  Luigi 
Pirandello.  Philadelphia.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press.  1935.  351  pages.  $3.00. — 
When  the  reader  turns  the  laA  page  of  this 
volume,  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  find  himself 
profoundly  conscious  of  the  eame^ess  of  two 
men — the  agonized,  bewildered  eameAness 
of  the  dramatic,  and  the  profoundly  sym' 
pathetic  eame^ess  of  the  biographer.  When 
Professor  Vittorini  assures  us  in  his  Con' 
elusion — “I  met  the  characters  that  he  has 
created,  I  learned  how  to  lcx)k  into  their  hearts, 
to  suffer  with  them” — he  is  telling  us  nothing 
that  has  not  long  been  evident.  Pirandello  has 
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been  severely  wounded  by  the  brusqueness 
of  certain  other  critics,  and  his  heart  has  been 
warmed  by  the  consideration  and  understand' 
ing  of  his  American  biographer.  Few  arti^ 
have  had  their  work  evaluated  so — may  we 
say  “lovingly”? — as  the  cool  and  elusive 
dramatist  of  whom  even  Professor  Vittorini 
admits,  “I  should  not  say  that  Pirandello  is 
a  kindly  person.”  Suffering  makes  some  men 
shy  and  forbidding,  and  Vittorini  insi^  that 
Pirandello  is  above  all  else  a  sufferer.  One  might 
prefer  that  the  biographer  had  not  derived  all 
the  anguish  in  the  poet’s  forty  volumes  ex' 
clusively  from  his  tragic  marital  experience. 
One  might  prefer  that  the  sufferer  cry  with 
FauSt,  “Der  Menschheit  ganzer  Jamrmer  fasA 
mich  an,”  and  might  suppose  that  even  a 
personally  more  fortunate  Pirandello  would 
have  been  a  great  tragic  poet  because  the  world 
would  Still  have  been  unhappy.  But  after  all, 
that  is  where  poet  and  bic^grapher  arrive  in 
the  end.  Vittorini’s  book,  with  its  careful  and 
detailed  presentation  of  the  plays  in  a  fixed 
order,  reads  better  in  instalments  than  at  a 
sitting;  but  it  is  a  work  which  all  ^udents 
of  this  tortured,  searching,  puzzling,  painfully 
honest,  painfully  fascinating  playwright  muA 
henceforth  know.  The  bibliography  li^ 
originals,  translations,  and  criticism  in  the 
United  States  and  England. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Uriah  Katzenelenbogen.  The  Daina,  an 
Anthology  of  Lithuanian  and  Latvian 

Folk  Songs.  Chicago.  Lithuanian  News  Pub' 
lishing  Co.  1935.  165  pages.  $2.00. — Here  we 
have  within  the  compass  of  165  pages  a  com' 
plete  guide  to  the  dainas  of  the  Lithuanians 
and  the  Latvians.  The  author  makes  no  prc' 
tense  of  setting  down  all  that  is  known  of 
these  songs,  for  scores  of  volumes  of  them  have 
been  collecfted  and  scores  more  of  volumes  of 
critical  material  on  them  is  buried  in  libraries. 
The  objeeft  served  by  this  highly  readable 
little  bcx)k  is  to  introduce  the  Engli^  reader  to 
the  va^  daina  literature  and  to  set  forth  the 
merits  and  the  shortcomings  of  each  contribu' 
tion  on  the  subject.  Thirty 'three  pages  of 
Lithuanian  dainas,  twenty'three  of  Latvian, 
are  given  in  translation.  Of  particular  intere* 
to  indents  of  national  charaefteri^ics  is  the 
author’s  analysis  of  the  daina  as  a  revealer  of 
the  Lithuanian  and  the  Latvian  folk  ciiarac' 
ter, — A.  P,  Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Georges  Duhamel.  The  Fortunes  of  the 
Pasquiers.  Translated  by  Samuel  Putnam. 

New  York.  Harper.  1935.  344  pages.  $2.50. — 
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A  friendly  correspondent  recently  urged  the 
Editor  of  Bool{s  Abroad  to  record  his  own 
vote  for  the  Nobel  Prize.  If  he  were  to  comply 
with  the  reque^,  and  if  he  were  to  caA  his 
vote  for  the  novelist  whose  work  has  touched 
him  mo^  deeply  since  he  has  been  an  editor, 
he  would  mark  his  ballot  without  much 
hesitation  for  the  Duhamel  of  Salavin  and  the 
Pasquiers.  Le  T^otaire  du  Hame,  the  6r^  novel 
of  the  series  v^diich  records  the  fortunes  of 
the  appealing  Pasquier  family,  was  re- 
viewed  in  our  issue  for  Odtober,  1933.  Le  Jar' 
din  des  Bites  Sauvages  was  discussed  in  July, 
1934,  and  our  note  on  Vue  de  la  Terre  Promise 
appeared  in  the  Spring,  1935,  number.  Samuel 
Putnam  translated  the  of  the  three,  under 
the  title  Papa  Pasquier,  a  year  or  two  ago, 
for  Harper  and  Brothers.  He  has  put  the  next 
two  together  in  one  volume.  The  translation 
is  both  expert  and  sympathetic,  and  the  re' 
viewer’s  only  complaint  is  that  the  jacket 
foils  to  give  an  adequate  impression  of  the 
depth  and  seriousness  of  this  part  of  the  work. 
Duhamel  has  “charm  and  6avor,’’  true;  but 
he  has  epic  and  tragic  qualities  which  have 
not  had  the  attention  they  deserve. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Ignazio  Silone.  Mr.  Ariftotle.  New  York. 

Robert  McBride  Ckj.  1935.  $2.00.— It 
is  difficult  to  underhand  why  men  at  the  helm 
of  a  nation  feel  the  need  of  bleeding  a  country 
of  money  and  men  on  the  pretext  of  civilizing 
a  di^nt  and  savage  people,  vdien  all  energies 
could  be  used  to  much  greater  advantage  at 
home. 

This  is  the  point  which  Silone’s  book  brings 
so  forcefully  home  to  the  reader.  This  volume, 
superbly  translated  by  Samuel  Putnam,  con' 
tains  6ve  short  ^ries  and  a  ^udy  of  the  au' 
thor  by  Nettie  Sutro.  Silone’s  protagoni^ 
ar..'  again  the  down'trodden  whose  squalor, 
misery,  ignorance  and  superAitions,  mitigated 
by  a  sort  of  grim  humour,  if  superficially  difo 
ferent  in  various  countries,  remain  fiinda' 
mentally  universal.  The  book  does  not  preach 
nor  sugge^  solutions.  It  is  too  honeA.  It 
merely  tells  ^ries  and  allows  the  reader  to 
see — and  to  see  much,  for  this  is  not  a  pen 
to  falter  before  anything — so  that  seeing,  he 
will  be  smitten,  not  with  sympathy  (which 
would  be  out  of  keeping)  but  with  a  revulsion 
which  will  urge  him  to  face  unblinkingly  a 
world  peopled  by  men  and  women  who  can 
sec  no  morrow  because  nothing  has  ever 
cxi^d  for  them  beyond  the  black  today 


which  engulfs  them. — Helene  Paquin  Canta' 
rella.  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

•  AuguA  Van  Cauwelaert.  Harry.  Am^et' 
dam.  P.  N.  Van  Kampen  Zoon.  Brils' 

sels.  Standaard'Boekhandel.  1934.  315  pages. 
2.90  guilders. — The  ^ry  of  a  young  man  who 
leaves  his  father’s  farm  for  the  big  city.  Harry 
has  difficulty  in  adapting  himself  to  the  new 
conditions;  he  is  amused  for  a  time,  but  ad' 
versity  befalls  him  and  finally  he  is  put  in  jail 
for  the  murder  of  his  mi^ress.  When  he  is 
released  from  prison  he  decides  to  return  home 
to  his  harsh  father,  now  grown  tender  and 
anxious  for  his  return.  The  theme  of  the 
prodigal  son  and  also  of  the  triumph  of  the 
village  over  the  great  city.  The  charaefter  of 
Harry  is  delineated  with  a  sure  hand,  and  all 
the  other  charadters  are  vivid  and  real. 
Harry’s  inner  readtions,  especially  while  in 
prison,  are  presented  with  admirable  skill. 
An  exciting  ^ry,  well  balanced  and  excel' 
lently  written.  This  novel  won  the  “Literary 
Prize  of  the  Flemish  Provinces’’  for  1932'34. — 
M.  van  der  Mynsbrugge.  Veume,  Belgium. 

•  Gyula  Ortutay,  Editor.  Szel^ely  J^epbab 
ladaf{.  Budape^.  K.  Magyar  Egyetcmi 

Nyomda.  1935.  20  pengoes. — Gathering  from 
many  sources  the  published  ballads  of  the 
Szekler  people  in  south'ca^m  Hungary,  OrtU' 
tay  precedes  these  fifty'seven  examples  with 
an  essay  showing  how  they  exemplify  Hun' 
garian  popular  inspiration  and  refledt  the 
general  European  epic  tradition.  Additional 
notes  to  the  individual  ballads  make  this  book 
an  ethnological  treatise  of  wffiat  the  editor 
calls  the  proper  guardians  of  Hungarian 
poetry.  The  book  is  beautifully  and  appropria' 
tely  illu^rated  with  woodcuts  by  Gyorgy 
Buday,  himself  a  Transylvaiuan,  beeped  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Szekler  mountain  people. 
— T.  L.  S. 

•  Amulf  0verland.  Huftavler.  Annet  Op' 
lag.  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1935. — A  beauti' 

fully  printed  little  paper'covered  volume  of 
poems,  of  a  more  or  less  devotioiul  or  pbiloso' 
phic  ruture.  Among  the  be^  are:  To  a  Misau' 
thrope.  Our  Country,  My  House,  At  Rudolf 
yjjlsen's  Bier,  but  especially  the  fir^  group  in 
the  book,  on  the  general  subjedt  of  death. 
From  this  group,  in  which  some  of  the  author’s 
fine^  lyric  gifts  are  evident,  we  quote  a  verse : 

O  dntma.  Cuds  dndedreet 
av  ild  og  av  blendende  bjerges  sne. 
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at  du  med  dette  f{j^d  gar  treet, 
hvor  l(an  det  sl(e? 

— Guy  R.  Vowles.  Davidson  College. 

•  Waldemar  Br0gger.  J^ar  marl^ene  fifties. 

Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1935.  359  pages. — The 
^ry  of  an  abortive  revolution  in  an  unnamed 
city  of  an  unnamed  country.  Only  on  the  next 
to  the  1-^  page  does  the  reader  learn  the 
signihcance  of  the  title  (When  the  Fields  are 
Plowed):  Plogen  satte  den  f0r^e  fiire  i  marken, 
det  skal  komme  6ere.  That  is,  this  little  revolu¬ 
tion,  though  thwarted,  is  prophetic  of  the 
future.  The  action  covers  only  a  day  and  a 
night,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  a  series  of  episodes  involving  char- 
aciters  more  or  less  closely  conne(fted  with 
the  80<alled  revolution:  a  little  girl  lo^  during 
a  theater  panic,  a  clerical  worker  who  dies 
of  a  brain  tumor,  the  friendship  of  the  artist 
Lau  Jeme  for  Thonaas  Merlin  and  particularly 
the  latter's  wife,  the  nuxlel  Wanda,  her  brother 
the  thief  and  incendiary,  little  Samuel  whose 
inferiority  complex  drives  him  to  coramit 
arson,  etc.  The  novel  is  well  written,  and  in 
part  very  intereAing,  yet,  to  this  reviewer, 
on  the  whole  slightly  disappointing. — Guy  R. 
Vowles.  Davidson  College. 

•  Wladyslaw  Pobog  Malinowski.  Jozef 
Pilsudslp,  1901-1908.  W  ogniu  rewolueji. 

Warszawa.  Gebethner  i  Wolff.  1935.  635 
pages. — The  second  volunae  of  the  thus  for 
only  definitive  life  of  Jozef  Pilsudski,  creator 
of  modern  Poland.  It  was  completed  la^ 
spring,  only  two  months  after  the  Marshal’s 
death.  It  carries  the  great  revolutioniA’s 
career  through  the  highly  inflamed  1905 
period,  and  in  this  period  Malinowski  has 
found  it  necessary  to  give  the  complete  piefture 
of  events  in  Russia.  Here  too  the  ^ry  of  the 
founding  and  of  the  work  of  the  Polish  Social- 
iA  Party  is  revealed,  and  Pilsudski’s  share  in  it. 
The  worit  of  Malinowski  is  authoritative  and 
definitive,  since  it  is  based  on  original  sources 
which  have  been  made  available  to  none  but 
himself  and  since  the  author  can  also  check  his 
conclusions  by  comparing  them  with  the 
opinions  of  men  living  at  the  time  of  the  events 
he  describes.  The  work,  when  completed, 
will  be  translated  into  English. — A.  P.  Cole¬ 
man.  Columbia  University. 

•  Irena  Piotrowska-Glebocka.  Zagadnienia 
wspolczesnego  malarSlwa  w  Polsce.  Poz¬ 
nan.  1935.  102  pages. — In  a  series  of  clear. 


analytical  essays.  Dr.  Piotrewska  sets  forth 
the  essential  characfteri^ics  of  eight  of  Poland’s 
contemporary  painters:  Leon  Dolzycki,  Erwin 
El^r,  Adam  Hannytkiewicz,  Jozef  Krzy- 
zanski,  Wladyslaw  Lam,  Tadeusz  Potworows- 
ki,  Waclaw  Taranezewski,  and  Jan  Wtoniecki. 
The  general  aim  of  the  work  is  1),  to  e^blish 
the  bases  for  an  under  Ending  of  the  work 
of  the  contemporary  Polish  arti^  through 
introductory  essays;  then  2),  to  illu^rate  the 
special  problem  and  contribution  of  each  of 
this  group  of  eight.  The  work  forms  an  ex¬ 
cellent  handbook,  especially  since  it  is 
copiously  illu^rated  by  fifty  examples  of  the 
works  of  the  painters  under  consideration. 

Dr.  Piotrowska  is  at  present  living  in  New 
York  and  is  responsible  fiar  many  of  the 
splendid  exhibitions  of  Polish  Graphic  Art 
that  various  parts  of  our  country  have  been 
privileged  to  see.  She  is  at  present  organizing 
a  Polish  Arts  Service  that  will  be  nationwide 
in  its  scope. — A.  P.  Coleman.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Affbnso  CJelso.  O  Visconde  de  Ouro  Preto. 

Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1935. 

438  pages.  20$(XX). — This  book  has  three  main 
parts,  besides  several  documents  relating  to 
Ouro  Preto’s  life;  his  biography,  a  reprint 
of  Celso’s  The  Assassination  of  Gentil  de 
Caftro,  and  a  reprint  of  Ouro  Preto’s  Advent 
of  the  Military  Dictatorship  in  Brazil. 

The  firA  appeared  originally  as  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Jomal  do  Brasil  and  later  in  the 
Revifta  do  InSlituto  Hiftorico  e  Geographico 
Brasileiro  (of  which  Affbnso  Clelso  is  presi¬ 
dent).  Celso’s  biography  of  his  father  is  a  dry 
and  detailed  eulogy.  In  only  one  chapter  does  f 
he  ^oop  to  the  recounting  of  an  anecdote. 

The  Viscount  of  Ouro  Preto  was  an  emi¬ 
nent  ^tesman  of  the  pericxi  of  the  Empire. 
During  the  War  with  Paraguay,  he  held  the 
important  po^  of  Miniver  of  the  Navy,  and  | 
was  later  Miniver  of  Finance.  In  1889  he  ^ 
became  Prime  Miniver,  an  office  he  held  till 
the  nulitary  coup  of  November  15  of  that  year 
brought  in  the  Republic,  whereupon  he  was 
banished.  Later  he  returned  to  Brazil  and 
was  in^rumental  in  forming  a  Monarchic 
party.  This  episode  is  treated  in  detail  in  the 
second  part  of  the  book,  as  are  the  laA  days 
of  the  Empire  in  the  third. 

While  the  book  is  largely  a  defense  of 
CKiro  Preto’s  course  of  aeftion  as  Prime  Min- 
i^r,  its  detailed  and  accurate  account  of  that 
important  epoch  in  Brazilian  history  renders  it  ^ 
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indispensable  to  anyone  intere^ed  in  that  sub- 
jedt. 

An  index  would  have  greatly  increased  the 
value  of  the  book  and  made  it  easier  to  use. — 
James  Long.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Othelo  Rosa.  Vultos  da  epopeia  farrou' 
pilha.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 

1935.  224  pages. — A  series  of  “escorgos  bio' 
graphicos,”  or  “biographical  foreshortenings,” 
as  a  contribution  to  the  hi^ry  of  the  Rio 
Grande  do  Su).  These  papers  are  the  out' 
come  of  a  course  of  ledtures  given  before  the 
Sociedade  Rio'grandense  de  Educa(;ao,  in 
1934.  The  author  is  a  member  of  the  In^ituto 
Hi^rico  e  Geographico  do  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.  The  subjedts  are  the  military  leaders  and 
others  who  played  a  part  in  the  revolution  of 
1835. — Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  New 
Jersey. 

•  Sergio  de  Gouvea.  Inquieta^o.  Porto 
Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1935.  104 

pages.  5$000. — Sergio  de  Gouv&i,  bom  in 
Umbu  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul)  some  thirty'four 
years  ago,  is  principally  known  as  literary 
critic  of  the  Correio  do  Povo.  His  rather  ^rmy 
life,  Blled  not  only  with  literary  labor,  but 
with  a  good  measure  of  political,  polem- 
ical  and  joumali^ic  adtivities,  leaves  him  time 
to  dash  off  a  little  bit  of  poetry  once  in  a 
while.  He  affedts  no  ultra-modemism,  and 
seems  to  write  whatever  is  in  his  mind,  with' 
out  special  preoccupations  of  form,  ^yle,  effedt 
or  tenure.  The  result  is  a  somewhat  uneven 
production,  with  occasional  6ne  bits  emerging. 
At  bottom,  de  Gouv&i  is  an  ideali^,  and  the 
poems  wherein  he  shows  himself  openly  as 
such  are  the  baft  part  of  his  prcxludtion. 
Marche  aux  Flambeaux  is  quite  typical.  Of  the 
four  sections  of  the  bcx)k,  the  third  seems  to 
be  the  mo^  evenly  balanced  and  the  mo^ 
enjoyable;  the  laA  number  of  this  set,  O 
Homem  que  Subiu  a  Montanha  with  its 
tragic  note,  is  perhaps  the  be^  of  the  whole 
collection. — Camil  van  Hulse.  Tucson,  Ari' 
aona. 

•  D.  Milano.  Antologid  de  poetas  modemos. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Ariel.  1935.  6$000. — 

The  literature  of  Brazil  is  little  known,  ah 
though  it  has  much  to  recommend  it.  This  coh 
lection  of  mcxletn  poetry,  for  in^ance,  offering 
great  variety  of  theme  and  treatment,  is  nearly 
everywhere  pervaded  with  an  admirable  lyric 
spirit.  The  poets  here  represented  are  all 
young  men  whose  verses  reflect  in  various 
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manners  the  unreA  and  revolutionary  ideas 
which  are  almo^  world' wide.  Rather  general 
is  a  certain  melancholy  which  one  judges 
cliaracteri^tic  of  Brazilian  writers,  yet  the  note 
mo^  often  ^ruck  is,  perhaps,  one  of  uncer' 
tainty  in  the  presence  of  life  problems  hitherto 
unknown.  This  sense  of  uneasiness  prompts 
in  the  poet  a  groping  for  light  in  the  murky 
gloom,  an  attempt  to  throw  out  a  sheet  anchor 
in  a  sea  of  doubt.  Often  this  refuge  is  the 
Infinite,  the  Fir^  Cause,  Gcxi,  what  you  will. 

“Eu  nao  sei  quern  Tu  es.  Mas  sei  que  Tu 
exiles.” 

Next  to  this  religious  motif  we  find  expressed 
love  for  nature  and  especially  for  the  Native 
Land.  Patriotism  abounds  among  these  poets. 

“AmcKte,  6  minha  terra,  por  tudo  o  que 
me  tens  dado.” 

There  is  also  in  many  of  these  poems  a  con' 
sciousness  of  the  va^ness  of  the  country,  its 
dense  tropical  fore^,  the  abcxle  of  my^ry, 
its  wild  ttibes  and  the  teeming  life  of  the 
jungle  and  the  Negro  who  plays  so  important 
a  role.  More  than  a  hint  here  of  Vachel  Lind' 
say.  As  we  read  in  the  preface: 

“E^  antologia.  .  .  .  fixa  uma  epoca  liteti' 
ria.  .  .  do  nosso  tempo  e  o  seu  reflexo  na  poesia 
brasileira.” — Calvert  j.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

•  Chermont  de  Brito.  O  demonio  verde. 

Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1935. 
162  pages.  6$000. — The  author  of  O  demonio 
verde,  a  lawyer,  joumaliA  and  rather  prolific 
fieftioniA  of  Rio,  prefeces  the  present  collecftion 
of  short  ^ries  with  the  well  known  quota' 
tion  from  the  freres  Goncourt,  which  is  to 
the  general  effedt  that  realism  need  not  limit 
itself  to  the  description  of  that  which  is  ugly, 
but  may  also  concern  itself  with  “ce  qui  eA 
eleve,  ce  qui  e^  joli,  cc  qui  sent  bon,”  giving 
us  “les  profils  des  etres  raffines  et  des  choses 
riches.”  One  cannot  help  wondering  juA  how 
much  harm  this  little  passage  has  worked,  or 
rather,  how  many  sms  it  has  been  used  to 
cover.  O  dernonio  verde,  in  any  event,  is  as' 
suredly  one  of  the  sins.  Dealing  with  feshion' 
able  life  in  the  Brazilian  capital,  it  is  ju^  about 
as  “realfetic”  and  as  real  as — CHi,  what’s  the 
use!  Similes  fail  one.  A  lady  vcdio  loses  her  all 
at  the  gaming  table,  goes  out  for  a  cJance  with 
the  wealthy  banker,  sells  herself  to  him  to  the 
tune  of  a  foxtrot,  and  then  returns  to  the 
“green  demon.”  Another  who,  jilted  by  her 
youthful  lover,  has  herself  surgically  reju' 
venated  to  win  him  back,  then  decides  she 
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doesn’t  want  him  after  all  and  turns  the 
tables  on  him.  Etc.,  etc.  O  Goncourts!  O 
Goncourts!  Where  is  our  set  of  2Lola? — Samuel 
Putnam.  Lambertville.  New  Jersey. 

•  O.  Han.  Paciurea.  Bucureiti.  Edit.  Fun- 
datia  pentru  Literatura  si  Arta  “Regele 

Carol  II.”  1935.  26  pages.  24  plates.  60  lei. — 
O.  Han,  one  of  the  foremo^  Roumanian 
sculptors  of  today,  is  also  a  capable  writer. 
His  newspaper  articles  as  well  as  his  critical 
^dies  are  always  well  done  and  are  often 
touched  with  irony.  An  important  sculptor 
himself,  O.  Han,  intransigent  individualist  as 
he  is,  was  the  proper  man  to  present  the  life 
and  work  of  another  sculptor,  Paciurea,  who 
had  been  mo^  unfairly  treated  by  the  public. 
Left  in  utter  negle(^t  during  twenty  years, 
writes  O.  Han,  the  sculptor  Paciurea  feels  that 
isolation  becomes  more  and  more  his  lot.  Out 
of  this  feeling  of  loneliness  the  “chimeras,” 
the  work  of  his  la^  ten  years,  were  born. 
Criticism  condemned  the  “chimeras”  as  errors 
of  ta^,  but  they  were  the  perfedt  expression 
of  the  arti^’s  State  of  soul.  O.  Han’s  Study, 
besides  its  readable  and  well  documented  in' 
formation  regarding  Paciurea’s  existence  as  a 
forerunner,  is  a  hot  indictment  of  a  society 
which  neglects  and  mistreats  great  artists. — 
/.  S.  Rouce}{.  New  York  University. 

•  George  Baiculescu  and  loan  Massoff. 
Teatrul  romdnesc  acum  o  suta  de  ani. 

Preface  by  Paul  I.  Prodan.  BucureSti.  Edit. 
“Vremea.”  1935.  92  pages.  25  lei. — On  the 
basis  of  the  documents  found  in  the  library 
records  of  the  National  Theacer  of  Bucharest, 
the  authors  have  written  a  book  in  which  they 
show  the  origins  of  the  National  Theater 
and  the  fir^  Steps  in  artistic  education  for  which 
that  inAitution  w'as  responsible.  The  first 
part  of  the  volume  is  a  short  review  of  Rou' 
manian  theatrical  history  before  that  epoch. 
In  1834  the  Riilharmonic  Society  was  founded 
and  through  its  initiative  a  school  of  declanu' 
tion  and  singing  (today  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  and  Dramatic  Art)  was  established. 
The  fir^  promotion  of  pupils  inaugurated,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  performances 
in  the  Roumanian  language.  Thus  began  the 
National  Theater  of  Bucharest. 

The  authors  quote  from  articles  of  the 
period,  from  the  regulations  of  the  Philharmon' 
ic  Society,  its  ^tement  of  plans,  its  first  pxjSter, 
the  announcement  of  lists  of  names  of  the  first 
arti^. 

The  monograph  is  a  precious  contribution 


to  the  hi^ry  of  the  Roumanian  theatre. — 

J.  S.  Rouce\.  New  York  University. 

•  Cezar  Petrescu.  Duminica  Orbului  (The 
Blind  Man’s  Sunday).  BucureSti.  Alcalay. 

1935.  384  pages.  80  lei. — Cezar  Petrescu  is 
one  of  the  most  prolific  and  most  gifted  of 
contemporary  Roumanian  novelists.  Endowed 
with  inventive  power,  with  a  very  highly 
developed  realistic  sense  and  above  all  with 
skill  in  composition,  he  portrays  in  his  work, 
extremely  rich  and  varied,  the  charaderiStics 
and  tendencies  of  contemporary  Roumanian 
society.  The  Bliitd  Man’s  Sunday  is  the  Story 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  who,  meeting  by 
chance,  fall  in  love,  but  whom  life  separates, 
definitely  and  cruelly.  The  plot  is  developed 
in  twenty'four  hours.  In  that  short  period  the 
author  groups  around  the  central  figures  of  this 
sad  love  Story  an  impressive  number  of  chap 
a<fters  who,  though  disposed  of  in  a  few  mo' 
ments,  are  Still  intensely  living.  A  short  but 
vivid  view  of  life,  presented  in  a  rapid,  pla^ic, 
vivacious  and  yet  sober  Style. — J.  S.  Rouce\. 
New  York  University. 

•  Sergey  Semionov.  7*(atalia  Tarpova.  Izda* 
telStvo  Pisateley  v  Leningrade.  1933. 6.20 

rubles. — ^This  remarkable  novel  pulsates  vrith  , 

the  real  life  of  Soviet  Russia  a  few  years  ago. 

In  construction,  plot,  ^yle,  and  other  means 
of  expression  this  work  does  not  offer  any' 
thing  very  Striking  or  new.  Its  main  value  to 
the  mcxiem  reader  is  the  back'ground.  The 
different  types  of  party  members,  the  attitude 
of  the  factory  workers,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
“udamiks,”  the  methods  of  the  leaders,  the 
social  outlook  of  the  different  groups,  the  i 
public  celebrations,  the  family  life, — every' 
thing  is  intensely  interesting  and  is  shown  in 
plastic  scenes. 

We  also  see  the  red  tape,  the  selfishness  of 
some  officials,  the  smooth,  diplomatic  twO' 
facedness  of  others,  the  confusion  from  lack  i 
of  coordination,  and  the  slow  emergence  of  * 
efficiency  and  organized,  purposeful  activity. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  bourgeois  novels, 
the  plot  is  based  on  the  prejudice  againA 
marrying  one  from  a  different  social  group. 

The  question  here  is,  may  a  party  member 
(Communist)  marry  one  who  is  not  a  member. 
More  than  that.  It  seems  that  the  attitude  of 
the  majority  of  party  members  maintains  a 
sort  of  “double'Standard”  in  this  matter: 
the  male  party  worker  may  love  a  woman  who 
is  not  a  member:  but  a  woman  party  member 
must  keep  her  love  afiairs  within  the  party. 
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“Why?  Why?”  asks  the  suffering  Natalia  As 
the  laA  chapter  is  concluded,  we  ^ill  don’t 
know  the  answer,  nor  has  Natalia  made  any 
defim'te  decision.  (This  book  is  the  fir^  volume 
of  a  series.) 

The  author  portrays,  in  the  course  of  his 
narrative,  all  the  different  approaches  to  sex 
relations — the  romantic,  the  emotional,  the 
economic,  the  social,  the  physiological. — 
Sophie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  France  Ramovs.  Karta  slovens\ih  narecij. 
(Chart  of  Slovene  Diale(^ts).  Ljubljana. 

Akademska  zalozba.  1935. — In  explanation  of 
his  chart  of  Slovene  dialedts.  Prof.  Ramovs 
has  written  a  sixteen-page  introduAion  dealing 
with  the  development  and  growth  of  the 
Slovene  dialects  growing  out  of  the  Old  South 
Slavonic  language,  from  which  also  developed 
the  SerlxyCroatian  dialedt.  After  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  factors  which  led  to  the 
development  of  Old  South  Slavonic  into  the 
Alpine,  Pannonian,  Littoral  and  “Raski” 
dialedts,  Ramovs  goes  on  to  discuss  the  Alpine 
dialedt  from  which  the  Slovenian  literary  Ian- 
guage  grew.  Further,  he  speaks  of  the  phonetic 
peculiarities  and  laws  charadteri^ic  fot 
Slovene  and  on  which  foundations  new  dia' 
Icdts  arise.  He  tries  to  assign  them  to  their 
respedtive  territories  and  finds  that  once 
there  were  seven  lingui^ic  divisions  in  the 
Slovene  lands,  each  with  its  own  dialedt. 
Ramovs  then  di^inguishes  eight  different 
Slovenian  dialedts,  in  which  forty'six  others 
may  be  differentiated. 

The  booklet  is  a  vademecum  for  the  ^udent 
of  Slovenian  philology.  It  makes  a  good  intrO' 
dudion  to  the  author’s  forthcoming  Hi^ry  of 
the  Slovenian  Language  which  he  is  now 
preparing  for  publication. — Anthony  J.  Klan' 
car.  Slovene  National  Library,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

•  Martin  Bimbaum.  Veizers.  (Hands  of 
the  Clock).  New  York.  “Signal”  Pro' 

letpen.  1934. — That  Martin  Bimbaum  is  a 
member  of  the  very  militant  Fur  Worker’s 
Intematiorul  Union  may  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  coloring  his  poetry  and  moulding 
his  ^le;  but  those  poems  in  which  he  writes 
about  his  craft,  perhaps  because  it  is  as  yet 
too  near  to  him,  are  the  leaA  successful. 

CharadleriAically  enough,  the  key  to  his 
adivity  as  a  poet  (and  through  him,  to  the 
adivities  of  others)  lies  in  his  addressing  one 
of  the  poems  to  Avrom  Reisen,  once  known 
as  the  foremod  Yiddish  revolutionary  poet. 


For,  until  a  few  years  back,  Reisen  was  dill 
a  contributor  to  the  same  publications  in 
which  Bimbaum  and  others  had  jud  begun 
to  appear;  but  Reisen  deserted  to  the  Yiddish 
equivalent  of  the  yellow  press.  The  Forward, 
and  symbolically  this  was  the  desertion  of 
the  young  by  the  old,  by  those  who  had  lod 
courage  in  the  fight.  In  this  poem,  Bimbaum 
reminds  Reisen  of  his  pad  glory,  partly  using 
the  older  man’s  fined  lines.  And  he  goes  on  to 
point  out  to  him  that,  as  a  result  of  his  desei' 
tion,  the  source  of  his  drength  is  now  behind 
him  and  nothing  but  derility  lies  ahead.  He 
says  in  part: 

VeSli  azind  of  viftenishen. 

Of  scales  harte 

Dein  farchalesht  vort  farzeien — 

Keiner  vet  mit  yubl  dir  antf^egen  }{imen! 

Keiner  vet  shoin  yitzt  dein  toidte  fleit  der' 

(freien' 

(Page  17) 

Bimbaum  sings  in  a  lower  key  than  Meinke 
Katz,  and  there  is  more  of  human  warmth 
in  his  book.  In  this  resped,  they  complement 
each  other;  yet  Bimbaum  is  technically  almod 
helpless  at  times.  He  gives  the  impression  of 
writing  too  much  and  of  not  always  thinking 
through  his  lines  before  communicating  them 
to  paper;  with  a  hunger  and  curiosity  natural 
to  youth  the  world  over,  he  is  intereded  in 
everything,  and  wants  to  write  about  every' 
thing;  like  Katz,  he  also  contributes  ftc' 
quently  to  the  daily  press. 

There  are  a  number  of  really  worthvdiile 
things  in  this  colledtion,  such  as  HermJose 
Kinder  (Homeless  Children),  Die  Blinde 
(Blind  Woman),  A  Tog  (A  Day),  and  others. 
Included  in  the  book  are  also  a  number  of 
pieces  on  quedions  of  the  day,  such  as 
Hitlerism,  the  deportation'drive  in  the 
United  States,  and  so  on.  These  are  much  less 
effedtive  for  the  reason  that  really  fine  techni' 
cal  equipment,  and  a  biting  irony  such  as 
Heine  once  commanded,  are  needed  to  do 
such  work  well.  And  the  satiric  form  (with 
few  exceptions)  seems  unsuited  to  him  as  yet, 
though  his  talent  is  undoubted,  and  he  has 
enough  ardor  for  a  dozen  minor  poets. — Alex' 
ander  Godin.  New  York  City. 

AAA 

“Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  is  with  the  excep' 
tion  of  Jesus  the  sublimed  hero  of  all  time.” — 
Juana  de  Ibarbourou,  in  Conferencias,  Buenos 
Aires. 
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WE  HAVE  ju^  received  from  Mrs.  K. 

N.  Rosen,  book  dealer  at  410  River- 
side  Drive,  New  York  City,  a  li^  of  Bool(s  in 
the  English  Language  on  Russia,  Translations 
from  the  Russian,  and  Worlds  of  Russians  in 
English,  Published  and  AnnoutKed  for  Publica' 
tion,  January'September,  l935.  The  li^  com¬ 
prises  nearly  200  titles,  and  will  be  veiy  use¬ 
ful.  We  suppose  it  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 
Mrs.  Rosen  has  magnanimously  indicated  not 
only  prices  but  publisheis,  so  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  buy  of  her,  but  we  hope  her 
disintere^dness  will  be  rewarded  in  the 
coin  of  the  realm.  .  . 

We  insert  below  a  note  from  the  adtive 
Porto  Alegre,  Brazil,  publishing  house,  Livra- 
ria  do  Globo  (Barcellos,  Bertaso  6^  Ca),  left 
undi^rbed  in  that  firm’s  serviceable  English. 
Their  letter  should  have  found  a  place  with 
the  publishers'  symposium  in  our  laA  issue, 
but  it  arrived  after  the  copy  had  gone  to  the 
printer.  It  will  be  noted  that  every  item  on 
the  is  translated  from  a  foreign  language. 
Conditions  are  so  different  in  the  United 
State:  that  comparisons  would  be  idle,  but 
we  have  the  impression  that  Emil  Ludwig’s 
vogue  has  well  passed  in  this  country,  and  we 
doubt  very  much  if  Hitler’s  autobiography 
is  one  of  Houghton  Mifflin  and  Company’s 
very  be^  sellers.  Here  is  the  note: 

“With  reference  to  your  letter  of  31^  May 
la^,  we  have  pleasure  in  replying  to  your 
que^ions  as  follows: 

“In  the  laA  few  years  our  books  which  ob¬ 
tained  the  greater  success  were  T^apoleao  by 
Emil  Ludwig;  O  Mundo  em  que  Vivemos 
(Geogxa.phy),  Hiftoria  da  Huntanidade  (Story 
of  Mankind).  America,  by  H.  van  Loon; 
Novels  by  the  late  Edgar  Wallace;  O  Livro 
de  San  Michele  (The  Story  of  San  Michele)  by 
Axel  Munthe;  Minha  LuAa  (Mein  Kampf) 
by  Adolf  Hitler. 

“Principally  here  in  Brazil  launching  beA 


sellers  is  the  same  thing  as  winning  a  ‘Sweep- 
^ke’  of  a  hundred  thousand  tickets.’’.  .  . 

We  print  elsewhere  a  further  communica¬ 
tion  from  Professor  Feise  re  the  controversy 
over  recent  German  literature.  It  is  one  of 
those  questions  which  argument  only  com¬ 
plicates,  but  it  seemed  to  us  that  Dr.  Feise 
presents  here  an  angle  of  the  matter  which 
should  have  consideration.  If  Johnny  doesn’t 
like  spinach,  neither  Mother  nor  the  family 
doctor  is  likely  to  have  much  influence  with 
his  palate.  Our  sympathy  for  suffering,  driving 
Germany  does  not  light  our  way  appreciably 
through  the  wordy  wilderness  of  her  contem¬ 
porary  writing.  A  nation  that  is  under  the  spell 
of  a  great  common  enthusiasm  is  like  any  other 
“mob,”  In  the  psychological  sense  of  the  term. 
Peter  the  Hermit’s  audience  at  Clermont,  the 
Christian  gathering  on  the  day  of  Penteco^, 
said  and  did  things  that  would  have  com¬ 
pletely  puzzled  a  chance  visitor.  All  of  us 
have  had  to  read  books  from  various  times  and 
places  v^fliich  we  respedted  but  could  not  ap- 
pieciate  or  enjoy.  The  German  nationally 
are  writing  primarily  for  German  nationally. 
They  are  filled  with  the  new  wine  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  exaltation,  and  the  re^  of  us  are  more 
or  less  sober.  A  good  many  of  us,  even,  arc 
worse  than  sober;  we  are  suffering  from  the 
katzenjammer  that  followed  an  excited  War 
to  End  War,  and  nobody  is  quite  so  cold  in 
the  presence  of  bibulous  eloquence  as  the  fel¬ 
low  who  is  experiencing  the  moming-aftcr 
headache.  .  . 

We  have  dipped  into  more  magazines  in  the 
laA  half  dozen  years,  probably,  than  in  all 
the  preceding  lu^ra  of  our  longish  life;  mag¬ 
azines  from  all  parts  of  this  whirling  spheroid; 
and  we  have  been  disheartened  at  the  lack 
of  subynce  in  nine-tenths  of  them.  There  are 
beautifully  printed  and  illu^rated  magazines 
which  are  whited  sepulchers,  and  there  arc 
earned  magazines  which  travail  painfully  and 
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bring  forth  the  punieift  mice.  There  are  violent 
magazines  which  are  so  irritating  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  feir  to  them,  and  there  are 
magazines,  dozens  of  them,  that  are  so  hope- 
lessly  dull  that  we  can’t  for  the  life  of  us  see 
how  it  would  be  physically  possible  to  read 
them  through.  But  there  are  exceptions.  One 
magazine  which  we  are  coming  to  admire  more 
and  more  with  every  number  is  Victoria  Ocam- 
po’s  Sur  from  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  beautifully 
got  up,  and  very  little  matter  creeps  into  it 
\)^diich  is  not  both  readable  and  thoughtful. 
But  it  makes  demands  on  the  intelligence  of 
the  reader  which  mu^  set  bounds  to  its 
circulation.  We  don’t  know  how  she  does  it, 
but  we  like  it  and  hope  she  will  continue  doing 
it  for  a  long  time. — In  her  October  number, 
Gu^vo  Pittaluga  writes  very  searchingly  on 
juA  this  queiftion  of  reading  matter.  Sehor 
Pittaluga  is  doubtful,  and  he  has  reason  to  be, 
whether  the  written  word  has  not  bulked 
too  big  in  our  modem  civilization.  The  art 
of  printing  was  not  known  in  the  Occident, 
and  was  not  fruitfully  exercised  anywhere, 
till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Read' 
ing  was  not  a  general  pradlice  till  the  nine' 
teenth  century.  Yet  the  society  based  on 
personal  contadts,  on  oral  communication  and 
tradition,  managed,  somewhow,  to  solve  the 
problems  of  living,  to  develop  charadter,  to 
live  rich,  full  and  happy  lives,  long  before  any 
of  these  dates.  No  one  in  his  senses  would 
que^ion  the  enormous  usefulness  of  books  and 
papers.  And  if  they  have  bred  follies  and  vices 
v^drich  did  not  exi^t  before  them,  that  feidt 
mu^t  not  be  held  again^  them.  It  is  certain 
that  when  man  became  literate  he  became  on 
an  average  more  useful,  more  virtuous,  and 
happier.  But  the  marvelous  accomplishments 
of  the  book  have  led  in  some  in^nces  to  an 
overvaluation  of  it.  It  has  become  a  fetish; 
and  from  being  a  useful  tool  of  culture,  it  has 
been  erroneously  identified  with  culture.  We 
once  had  a  college  mate  vdio  measured  his 
achievement  by  the  number  of  pages  he  read 
each  day.  “Had  a  good  day  ye^erday!’’  he 
would  report.  “Read  a  SOO'page  book  from 
cover  to  cover.’’  If  a  300'page  book  can  be 
thoroughly  digested  every  day,  it  will  make 
a  strong  mental  con^itution  Wronger.  But 
not  all  of  us  are  built  with  such  Gargantuan 
mental  capacity,  and  the  vogue  of  “over' 
reading’’  is  as  dangeious  as  any  other  form  of 
excess. 

This,  or  something  like  it,  has  been  said 
many  times  before,  although  it  needs  to  be 
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said  many  times  ^ill.  But  as  Sehor  Pittaluga 
is  ju^  taking  leave  of  his  reader,  he  ^rts 
another  issue  which  is  quite  as  serious  and 
much  less  often  considered.  There  is,  he  rc' 
marks,  a  sort  of  reading  that  is  even  more 
dangerous  than  the  helter'skelter  over-reading 
which  has  deprived  so  many  of  us  of  the  habit 
of  deliberate  thinking  and  the  ability  to  think 
independently. 

MoA  of  us,  no  doubt,  no  matter  how  many 
thousands  of  books  are  in  our  private  Ubraries 
or  how  many  tons  of  them  we  carry  back  and 
forth  between  home  and  the  public  library, 
have  held  more  or  less  sacrosandt  the  old 
Latin  phrase — it  is  no  doubt  impossible  to 
locate  the  originator:  Pittaluga  quotes  it  from 
St.  Augu^ine — “Timeo  hominem  unius  li' 
bri.’’  We  know  our  wits  have  been  dulled 
and  addled  by  too  much  reading,  and  we 
cherish  a  wholesome  respedt  for  the  ^rong 
and  self-control  led  individual  who  has  ma^r' 
ed  his  one  book  completely.  The  elder  Dis' 
raeli,  in  his  Curiosities  of  Literature,  has  an 
edifying  little  essay  on  “The  Man  of  One 
Book’’ — the  man,  as  he  interprets  the  phrase, 
who  may  read  many  books  once  but  who 
comes  back  again  and  again  to  one  particularly 
simulating  favorite.  But  even  this  degree  of 
leaning  on  another  would  probably  not  please 
Senor  Pittaluga.  “Worse  than  all  this  (over' 
reading),’’  he  says,  “is  the  reading  of  one  book 
only.  The  illiterate,  the  analphabet  .  .  .is  a 
hundred  times  to  be  preferred  to  the  man  who 
is  fed  on  one  arrogant,  monotonous  line  of 
thinking,  on  one  arbitrary,  sedtarian  dodtrine 
which  deforms  his  life  and  his  soul.” 

And  this  is  true  because,  as  we  have  said, 
our  civilization  suffers  from  a  blind  worship  of 
books  and  writers.  There  may  have  been 
poet'prophets,  but  there  have  been  many 
charming  poets  who  lacked  the  power  of 
divination  and  many  prophets  who  had  no 
skill  at  verbal  expression.  Israel  was  led  out 
of  Egypt  by  a  man  who  was  slow  of  speech. 
Vidtor  Hugo,  the  grande^  poet  in  France’s 
hi^ory,  made  an  ineffable  donkey  of  himself 
in  public  life.  The  wor^  trouble  with  the 
reading  of  mo^  of  us  is  that  we  read  credu' 
lously.  .  . 

▲  A  A 

The  Novenober  number  of  The  Hispanic 
American  Historical  Review  (Duke  University, 
Durham,  North  Carolina),  prints  a  valuable 
Mexican  Bibliography  in  1934,  by  the  well' 
known  Mexican  bibliographer  Rafiiel  HeliO' 
doro  Valle. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

NAZI  BOOKS  AND  AMERICAN  qualities — be  they  virtues  or  defe(^ts — are 


READERS 

Dear  Sir: 

O.  For^  de  Battaglia  in  a  review  of  Otto 
Miller,  Der  Individudlismus  als  Schicl^sal 
(Books  Abroad  Autumn,  1935,  p.  408)  claims 
that  for  more  than  ten  years  a  well  organized 
syndicate  of  book  promoters  controlled  and 
dominated  the  German  literary  market,  that 
moA  of  the  “certain  gentlemen  who  before 
the  1933  revolution  passed  (or  claimed  to 
pass)  for  the  mo^  authentic  and  brilliant 
representatives  of  the  German  genius”  were 
completely  without  merit,  that  “foreign 
readers  fell  into  the  trap  and  docilely  accepted 
the  valuation  of  intere^ed  judges.” 

Since  I  myself  have  for  the  la^  ten  years 
read  Kolbenheyer,  Stehr,  Schaefer,  Em^  and 
others  with  my  indents  and  have  consi^ntly 
tried  to  intere^  Americans  of  German  or  Eng' 
lish  extraAion  in  their  work,  have  promoted 
two  school  editions,  one  of  Waggerl,  one  of 
Paul  Em^,  I  can  hardly  be  called  prejudiced 
and  therefore  should  like  to  ask  the  e^emed 
critic  why  certain  “gentlemen  without  merit,” 
who  have  been  expelled  from  Germany, 
muzzled,  praAically  killed  as  authors  through 
the  prohibition  of  printing  and  sale  of  their 
boolu,  have  not  yet  been  driven  from  foreign 
markets  and  replaced  by  the  orthodox  authors 
in  spite  of  an  oflScially  promoted  propaganda 
carried  on  by  a  syndicate  of  book  promoters 
certainly  no  less  formidable  and  who  could 
carry  on  with  the  help  of  police  and  official 
decrees? 

Does  it  not  seem — whether  we  regret  the 
fads  or  not  or  whether  we  wish  at  lead 
to  see  them  all  given  an  equal  chance  (as  I  do) 
— that  it  would  be  worth  asking  why  Stehr 
and  Kolbenheyer  are  so  hard  to  comprehend 
for  the  foreign  reader?  Would  it  not  be  the 
proper  scholarly  attitude  to  consider  it  as  a 
problem  worth  invedigating  what  German 


beyond  the  reach  of  foreigners,  make  Germany 
an  eternal  Sphinx  to  be  feared  on  one  hand  and 
a  land  and  people  to  be  loved  and  admired  on 
the  other.  “Legendenbildung”  is  easy  in  our 
enlightened  age,  drange  to  say,  but  it  gets 
us  nowhere.  It  rends  people  and  nations  apart 
and  answers  no  quedions.  Schnitzler,  Hof- 
manndhal,  the  Zweigs,  even  the  Remarques 
and  Ludwigs  awakened  a  new  intered  in  Ger' 
many  after  the  war  in  foreign  countries.  We 
teachers  of  German  who  had  to  rebuild  in 
America  what  crumbled  under  our  hands  in 
the  terrible  years  of  the  War  and  after,  owe 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude.  We  did  not  over' 
look  the  others,  as  our  school  catalogues  will 
show;  but  in  our  uphill  work  they  were  of  lit' 
tie  help  (which  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
they  were  lacking  in  merit.)  Whether  the 
present  violent  propaganda  for  them  will  help 
or  hinder  us,  remains  to  be  seen  and  will 
probably  have  to  be  judged  by  us  and  not 
by  Germans  in  Germany.  But  the  problem 
await?  scholarly  and  dispassionate  considers' 
tion. — Emd  Feise.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni'  i 
versity. 

AAA 

“There  is  nothing  new.  .  .  in  the  appeal 
of  this  island  (Mallorca)  to  the  creative  worker. 
Ever  since  Ramon  Lull,  that  thirteenth  century  j 

poet  and  mydic,  produced  his  memorable  [ 
works  in  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  its 
panoramic  northern  coad,  a  deady  dream  of 
gifted  natives  have  been  making  a  real  con* 
tribution  to  general  Catalan  culture,  art  and 
literature.  .  .  Americans  are  not  the  only 
invaders  of  this  haven  of  authors  and  art’ds. 

For  years  it  has  been  the  lodedone  of  Catalan, 
Spanish  and  other  foreign  writers,  who  have 
left  us  vivid  impressions  of  the  island  in  lyric 
verse  and  colorful  prose.” — Josephine  dc 
Boer,  in  The  Spanish  Review  (New  York  Uni'  j 
versity).  I 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  FILMS  AT 
“INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE” 


By  OTTO 


•  The  J^ew  Gulliver.  Amkino,  1936. 

DireAed  and  written  by  A.  Ptushko. 
Music  by  L.  Schwartz,  puppets  by  Sana 
Mokil,  photography  by  Renkov.  Ca^:  a  four' 
teen'year  old  boy,  V.  Konstantinov,  playing 
the  role  of  Gulliver,  and  some  3,000  puppets 
and  hgurines  representing  the  inhabitants  of 
Lilliput.  Time;  95  minutes.  Excellent  English 
sub'titles. 

A  mordant  satire,  bearing  much  the  same 
relation  to  modem  society  as  did  Swift’s  im' 
mortal  Gulliver  to  that  of  the  l7th  centuiy, 
but  less  effective  and  less  meaningful,  since 
it  aims  not  at  the  foibles  of  the  human  race, 
but  at  the  foibles  of  a  part  of  the  race,  of  a 
cldss.  It  is  open,  unmi^kable,  vexing  USSR 
propaganda,  rendering  the  Non- Workers  of  the 
world  ridiculous,  without  making  the  Work' 
ers  nobler,  using  might  and  violence  to  right 
the  wrongs  of  things  ac  they  are.  A  great  pity 
that  the  mo^  amazing  technical  achievement 
in  cinematic  hi^ory  should  serve  to  illu^rate 
a  bias  and  point  a  threat. 

There  are  no  standards  of  comparison  for 
this  ^rtling  film.  It  is  unique.  The  sheer  con' 
tra^s  of  scale  in  visual  design,  with  the  accom' 
panying  scale  in  sound  and  music,  leave  one 
breathless  before  new,  unsuspedted  horizons. 
Imagine  Lilliputian  revolutions,  parliaments, 
ballets,  parades,  f^s,  battle  scenes,  under' 
ground  fadtories  of  munitions,  radio  crooners, 
cinema  operators,  police  officials,  prime  minis' 
ters,  a  royal  Court,  banquets,  councils,  jazz 
bands,  enadted  by  figurines  no  larger  than  a 
man’s  hand,  made  of  rubber,  wood,  cloth, 
metal,  moved  into  position  without  mechan' 
isms,  photographed  by  the  “objedt  multiplica' 
tion”  process  (similar  to  Disney’s),  until  they 
dance,  march,  snore,  eat,  smoke,  kiss,  talk. 
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fight,  work  with  the  utmo*  reality  and  yet 
remain  ever  in  a  dream'world! 

Twenty 'five  photographs  to  make  a  puppet 
raise  its  arm,  three  months  to  create  a  battle 
scene,  sixty  settings  to  complete  the  film,  three 
hundred  detachable  heads  to  regi^er  the 
changes  in  expression  of  the  King  alone,  two 
years’  work  by  arti^,  adtors,  and  technicians, 
resorting  to  every  resource  of  trick  filming! 
Ptushko  has  created  a  new  world,  e^blished 
a  new  nxark.  Recorded  at  a  pitch  one  and 
one'half  times  higher  than  human  speech 
and  normal  sounds,  the  Lilliputian  voices, 
songs,  music  and  sounds  fit  into  the  dream 
world  with  uncanny  effedtiveness.  The  one 
full'length  figure  of  Petya,  the  Man'Mouiv 
tain,  and  his  booming  voice  in  natural  pitch, 
add  enormously  to  the  realism,  it  is  speraacular, 
technically  nrarvelous,  fimta^ic,  dynamic, 
crisply  witty,  abounding  in  photographic 
technique,  daring  in  anachronisms,  ringing 
in  satire.  But  its  dogma  offends  good  ta^. 

•  Der  Schimmelreiter.  (Rider  on  the  White 
Horse)  Fritsch  Film,  1935.  Adapted  from 
the  novel  of  Theodor  Storm  by  Kurt  Oertel 
and  Hans  Deppe,  with  musical  score  by 
Winfrid  Zillig.  CaA  includes  Mariaiuie  Hoppe 
as  Elke  Volkerts,  Matthias  Wiemarm  as 
Hauke  Haien,  W.  Diegelmann  as  the  elder 
Volkerts,  Count  of  Dikes,  and  W.  Suessen' 
guth  as  Ole  Peters.  Time:  85  minutes.  No 
English  sulvtitles. 

A  tragic  film  of  remarkable  force,  integrity 
and  beauty,  portraying  the  life  and  druggies 
of  those  brave  and  hardy  folk  who  have 
wre^d  Friesland  from  the  North  Sea.  Those 
who  saw  and  loved  The  Man  of  Aran  will 
welcome  this  new  epic  of  sea  and  man  at  grips. 
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Beautifiil  in  its  rugged  simplicity,  its  old' 
world  atmosphere  and  its  views  of  land,  water 
and  man  at  play  and  at  work,  in  peace  and  in 
hate,  serious  and  sombre  in  tone,  spiritual 
in  values,  faithful  to  the  intangible  atmosphere 
of  Storm's  ma^erpiece,  admirably  dramatized, 
this  61m  is  worthy  of  its  high  place  in  61m 
archives.  Many  of  the  scenes  have  the 
dignity,  depth  and  sombre  contra^  of  wood' 
cuts.  There  is  in  the  61m  little  of  the  over' 
decorated,  little  that  is  meaningless  and 
trivial,  theatrical  or  false.  Two  great  forces 
confront  each  other,  alert,  waiting  for  the 
weakness  of  a  moment;  Nature  and  Man,  the 
one  pitiless,  unceasing,  the  other  human, 
humble  and  ^em.  In  their  piefturization,  adtors 
and  setting  merge.  And  the  61m  becomes  life. 

•  Sam  Famille.  1935.  Marc  Allegret's 
adaptation  of  Malot's  familiar  novel, 
published  in  1878.  Direction  by  Andre  Eon. 
Ca^  includes  Vanni  Marcoux  (Metropolitan 
and  Paris  Opera)  as  the  old  Vitalis,  Robert 
Lynen  (Foil  de  Carotte)  as  Remi,  Paulette 
Elambert  (La  Matemelle)  as  Lizzie,  Dorville 
(Sancho  Panza  in  Don  ^uichotu)  as  Driscoll, 
Madeleine  Guitty  as  Mme  Driscoll,  and  Serge 
Grave  as  Mattia.  Time:  95  minutes.  No 
English  sub'titles  and  French  difficult  at  times. 

Possibly  a  good  61m  play,  but  decidedly 
not  what  Malot  has  given  us.  Allegret  has 
had  the  un'wisdom  to  modernize  the  setting, 
while  retaining  certain  period  details  and  the 
general  theme,  thereby  defraying  much  of  the 
plausibility;  and  to  shift  emphases  and  juggle 
chronology  until  the  average  person  vffio 
recalls  something  of  his  schooWay  reading 
of  the  novel  (in  abridgement,  to  be  sure) 
will  become  lo^t  after  a  few  reels  in  this 
melodramatic  intrigue,  sentimentality  and 
London  maze.  What  with  a  di^rted  plot, 
overdone  melodrama  (the  whole  Driscoll  busi' 
ness),  childish  sentimentality,  the  weak  and 
mildly  satisfying  performance  of  Lynen  (in' 
appropriately  ca^  as  Remi),  an  ovet'use  of 
argot,  broken  continuity,  mediocre  photO' 
graphy  and  movietized  atnrosphere,  this  6im 
attempt  at  an  old  favorite  in  French  6<ftiop 
is  frankly  disappointing.  Certain  successes 
in  achieving  true  pathos  cannot  cover  over 
the  defeefts. 

In  the  aefting,  honors  go  to  Vitalis  and  Mat' 
tia,  with  Joli'Coeur  the  monkey,  as  believable 
an  animal  ador  as  the  reviewer  has  seen  in 
6lmdom. 


•  Crime  et  Chdtiment.  1935.  Pierre  Che- 
rial's  adaptation  of  Do^oevsky's  great 
novel,  utilizing  Gadion  Baty's  mise  en  scene 
of  the  Theatre  Montparnasse.  The  caA  in' 
eludes  Pierre  Blanchar  (Freres  Karamazov) 
as  the  d:udent'criminal  Roskolnikov,  Hany 
Baur  (Les  Miserables)  as  the  judge  Porphyre,  j 
Paulette  Elambert  and  Madeleine  Ozeray. 
Time:  90  minutes.  No  English  sub'titles, 
French  clear  and  simple. 

The  reviewer  considers  the  French  version 
quite  superior  to  the  American  6lm.  The 
superb  ading  of  Blanchar  in  the  mo^  difficult 
role  of  Roskolnikov  and  Chenal's  rare  direc' 
tion  have  won  for  this  61m  high  awards  and 
universal  acclaim.  It  is  a  breath'suspending 
performance. 

The  risks  of  such  an  emotional,  interieur, 
psychological  theme;  the  ideological  contoi' 
tions  and  ^rugglings  of  an  individual  again^ 
the  laws  of  society — the  problem  of  the  Cid, 
of  Madame  Bovary,  of  Don  C^ixote — and  the 
complexity  and  prolixity  of  the  original  matter 
are  almo^  insuperable  obdacles  to  successful 
picturization.  But  Chenal  succeeds. 

There  is  little  resort  to  objedive  explana' 
tion.  When  done,  as  in  the  famous  petite  sur' 
prise  scene  which  exposes  the  principal  psy' 
chological  motif  of  the  novel,  it  adds  decidedly 
to  the  whole  effed,  rather  than  detrads  from 
it.  Without  relief,  it  unrolls  its  terrible, 
drab,  horrifying  tale  relentlessly,  uninter' 
ruptedly,  inevitably.  Both  Baur  and  Blanchar 
have  weighed  every  value  of  ge^ure,  inOedion, 
look,  and  pose.  They  have  set  a  high  standard 
of  61m  ading. 

•  Maria  Chapdelaine.  1934-35.  Filmed  by 
Julien  Duvivier  in  Canada,  from  the 
novel  by  Louis  Hemon,  6rd:  published  in 
1913.  Winner  of  the  Grand  Prix  du  Cinema 
Frangais  for  1935.  Musical  partition  by  Jean 
Wiener,  using  themes  of  Canadian  folklore. 

Cad;  includes  Madeleine  Renaud  (Comedie  | 
Frangaise  and  La  Matemelle  fame)  as  Maria,  > 
Jean  Gabin  as  Francois  Paradis,  Suzanne  Des' 
pres  as  mere  Chapdelaine,  Andre  Bacque  as 
pare  Chapdelaine,  Alexandre  Rignault  as 
Eutrope  Gagnon,  and  J.-P.  Aumont  as  Lorenzo 
Surprenant.  Time:  90  minutes.  Somewhat  un- 
suitable  English  sub'titles. 

Duvivier  has  scored  an  outdanding  61m,  , 

utterly  simple,  deeply  and  genuinely  emotional, 
draightforward  and  gripping,  sincere.  Work' 
ing  with  a  talented  cad  over  the  Peribonka 
territoiy,  he  has  succeeded  in  placing  this 
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sedtion  of  French  Canada  and  Hemon’s  tragic 
talc  of  pioneer  life,  devotion  and  sacrifice, 
love  and  death  and  toil,  upon  the  screen  not 
as  another  film  ^ry,  but  as  reality,  ^rk, 
disturbing  reality.  That  is  no  mean  achieve' 
ment.  The  film  maintains  the  unity,  balance 
and  feeling  of  the  tale.  Nothing  limps,  setting 
fuses  into  adtion  and  charadter,  adtors  Stay 
in  their  roles,  and  the  Story  goes  quietly, 
Readily  forward,  though  slowly,  to  the  climax 
of  that  fateful  Christmas  eve.  No  modemiza' 
tion  has  been  attempted.  For  sincerity,  rc' 
Straint,  homely  virtues,  scenic  excellence,  the 
film  tops  a  long  list  with  a  masterpiece  rating. 
Seldom  have  simple  natures  and  the  outdoors 
been  so  sympathetically  presented. 

•  Le  dernier  Milliardaire.  Pathc'Nathan, 
1935.  Written  and  diredted  by  Rene 
Clair  (his  laSt  French  film).  Music  by  Maurice 
Jaubert.  Cast  includes  some  of  Clair’s  old 
favorites:  Max  Dearly  as  Banco  the  Billionaire, 
Mar  the  Melliot  as  the  Queen  Mother,  Paul 
Olivier  as  the  Chamberlain,  Sinoel  as  the 
Prime  Minister,  Marcel  Charpentier  as  a 
Detedlive,  Renee  St.  Cyr  as  the  Princess  Beau- 
tifiil,  Jose  Noguero  as  the  Orchestra  Leader 
Lover,  and  Raymond  Cordy  as  the  necktie' 
less  Valet.  Time:  85'90  minutes.  Excellent 
English  titles  and  prologue. 

An  ill'timed  and  disappointing  satire  on 
depression  expediencies  and  didtatorial  tend' 
encies.  Ill'timed,  because  the  filtrr,  with  its 
double  attempt  at  assassination  of  the  didtator 
Banco,  appeared  on  the  heels  of  the  Marseilles 
afeir;  disappointing,  because,  though  a  su' 
perior  and  even  brilliant  play,  it  is  short  of 
what  we  have  come  to  expedt  of  Rene  Clair. 
It  lacks  his  usual  spontaneity,  rush  of  adtion, 
fine  sense  of  suflSciency,  evermess  and  plausibil' 
ity.  But  there  is  ^ill  much  of  the  old  Clair: 
the  dry  irony,  purity  of  ^yle,  impeccable 
photography,  visual  manner  of  fun'making, 
sprightly  little  tableaux,  planned  improvisa' 
tion  and  tunefulness. 

The  possibilities  of  satirical  buflfoonery 
have  been  well  worked  in  Duclf  Soup,  the 
Phantom  President,  Marionettes,  et  al.  This 
film  adds  only  a  few  slaps.  The  be^  ones  are 
perhaps  those  at  bartet'and'exchange  tadtic — 
a  live  hen  is  given  for  a  drink  in  a  cafe,  and 
the  waiter  brings  two  chickens  and  an  egg 
in  change,  receiving  the  egg  as  the  tip — and 
the  extremes  of  didtatorial  whinrsy,  e.g., 
abolition  of  all  chairs  in  the  kingdom,  ordi' 
nance  that  Council  members  should  drop  on  all 
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fours  and  bark  like  a  dog  on  entering  or  leav' 
ing  the  Didlator’s  presence,  requirement  that 
all  men  wearing  beards  should  also  wear 
shorts,  etc.  The  film  is  witty,  ironic,  intel' 
ledhral,  amusing,  but  it  badly  needs  the  direc' 
tor’s  blue  pencil. — University  of  Chicago. 

AAA 

“The  mo^  intense  and  valuable  impression 
of  the  African  soul  in  Creole  society  is  no 
doubt  due  to  its  musical  art.  Its  art  is  unim' 
portant  in  painting,  mode^  in  architecture, 
more  Striking  in  its  scanty  sculpture,  and  rather 
significant  in  folklori^ic  literature,  but  in  none 
of  the  aeAhetic  values  does  the  negro  attain 
to  such  originality  and  merit  as  in  music.” — 
Dr.  Fernando  Ortiz,  in  Universidad  de  la  Ha' 
bana. 

Friedrich  Schreyvogel  translated  Emmet 
Lavery’s  First  Legion,  and  it  has  been  success' 
fully  ^ged  in  Vienna. 

Emperor  Hirohito  of  Japan  has  prohibited 
the  circulation  in  his  country  of  the  New  York 
monthly  magazine  China  Today.  According 
to  that  publication:  “The  Japanese  authorities 
particularly  objedted  to  a  cartoon  by  William 
Cropper,  depidting  Hirohito  the  Divine 
sprawled  on  his  ^mach  over  the  map  of 
China,  and  to  an  editorial  which  suggested 
that  divinity,  in  the  year  1935,  was  someMiat 
of  an  anachronism,  somewhat  threadbare  and 
outmoded.” 

“.  .  .the  “Sociedad  Amigos  del  Libro  Rio' 
platense”  is  an  organization  founded  under  the 
diredlion  of  several  of  the  mq^  prominent 
writers  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay  in  the 
intereA  of  the  be^  talent  on  both  sides  of  the 
River  Plate,  and  to  fo^r  intelledtual  relaticms 
between  the  two  ccxintries.  The  public  has 
responded  in  such  a  way  as  to  juAify  the 
feith  of  the  founders  that  a  non'commercial 
publishing  venture  can  succeed.  .  .  ‘One  Book 
a  month,  is  the  record  of  this  society.  Among 
the  writers  whose  leadership  made  possible 
this  unique  experiment  are  Mario  Bravo,  At' 
turo  Capdevila,  Samuel  Eichelbaum,  Ricardo 
Rojas  and  Juan  Torrendell  (for  Argentine),  and 
Emilio  Frugoni,  Emiho  Oribe,  Carlos  Sabat 
Erca^,  JuAino  Zavala  Muniz  and  Alberto 
Zum  Felde  (Uruguay).” 

“In  his  later  life,  (Anatole)  France  became 
quite  chary  of  allusions  to  his  married  life. 
But  he  once  admitted  to  a  friend,  ‘I  behaved 
very  badly.’  ” — Edwin  Pre^on  Dargan,  in 
The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review. 
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Adam,  Karl.  The  Spirit  of  Catholicism.  Tr. 
Dorn  Ju^in  McOnn.  N.Y.  Macmillan. 
283  pages.  $1.50. 

Aichom,  AuguA.  Wayward  youth.  N.Y. 

Viking.  249  pages.  $2.75. 

Barth,  Karl,  and  Edward  Thumeysen.  God's 
search  for  man.  Tr.  George  W.  Richards. 
N.Y.  Round  Table  Press.  243  pages.  $2. 
Bauei,  Ludwig.  Leopold  the  unloved,  i^ing  of 
the  Belgians  and  of  wealth.  Tr.  Eden  and 
Cedar  Paul.  Bo^n.  Little,  Brown.  348 
pages.  $3.50. 

Be^told,  Fritz.  T^anga  Parbat  adventure;  a 
Himalayan  expedition.  Tr.  H.E.G.  Tyndale. 
N.Y.  Dutton.  113  pages.  $3. 

Bekker,  Paul.  The  changing  opera.  Tr.  Arthur 
Mendel.  N.Y.  Norton.  319  pages.  $3.50. 
Bematzik,  Hugo  Adolf.  South  Seas.  Tr.  Vivian 
Ogilvie.  N.Y.  Holt.  181  pages.  $3.50. 

Bom,  Max.  Atomic  physics.  Tr.  John  Dougall. 

N.Y.  Stecheit.  352  pages.  $4.75. 

Braun,  R.  Fascism,  malje  or  breaX?  Tr.  Michael 
Davidson.  N.Y.  International.  133  pages. 
$1.50. 

Brinckmann,  Theodor.  Theodor  Brincl^mann's 
economics  of  the  farm  business.  Tr.  Elizabeth 
Tucker  B^edidt  and  others.  Berkeley, 
California.  Um'versity  of  California  Press. 
182  pages.  $2. 

Broch,  Hermann.  The  unJpioum  quantity.  Tr. 
Wrlla  and  Edwin  Muir.  N.Y.  Viking.  240 
pages.  $2.50. 

Corti,  Egon  Caesar,  conte.  The  wizard  of 
Monte  Carlo.  N.Y.  Dutton.  287  pages.  $3. 
Coudenhove,  Ida  F.iederike.  The  cloister  and 
the  world.  Tr.  H.E.Kennedy.  N.Y.  Sheed 
and  Ward.  120  pages.  $1.50. 

Courant,  Richard.  Differential  and  integral 
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calculus.  Tr.  E.F.McShane.  N.Y.  Stechert. 
568  pages.  $6.50. 

Dalroan,  Gu^f  Hernunn.  Sacred  sites  and 
ways;  Studies  in  the  topography  of  the  CoS' 
pels.  Tr.  Paul  P.  Levertaff.  N.Y.  Macmillan. 
409  pages.  $3.50. 

Dibelius,  Martin.  From  tradition  to  Gospel. 
Tr.  Bertran  Lee  Woolf.  N.Y.  Scribner.  326 
pjages.  $2.75. 

Dimitrov,  Georgi.  Dimitroff's  letters  from 
prison.  Tr.  Dona  Tarr  and  Michael  David' 
son.  N.Y.  International.  156  pages.  $2.25. 
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speal(.  N.Y.  L/jring  and  Mussey.  220  pages. 
$2.50. 

Engels,  Friedrich.  Herr  Eugen  Duhring's  revo' 
lution  in  science.  Tr.  Emile  Bums.  N.Y. 
International.  364  pages.  $2.50. 

- Herr  Duhring's  revolution  in  science; 

anti'Duhring.  Chicago.  Charles  H.  Kerr. 
402  pages.  $2. 

- The  housing  question.  N.Y.  Interna' 

tional.  103  pages.  $1. 

- Ludwig  Feuerbach  and  the  outcome  of 

classical  German  philosophy.  N.Y,  Inter' 
national.  101  pages.  $1. 

- Socialism,  utopian  and  scientific.  Tr. 

Edward  Aveling,  N.Y.  International.  93 
pages.  $.75. 

- See  Marx,  Karl. 

Favre,  Very  Rev.  A  great  mySlic  of  the  eight' 
eenth  century,  the  Ven.  SiSter  Mary  CeleSle 
CroStarosa.  St.  Louis.  Herder.  2W  pages. 
$2.75 

Fciner,  Ruth.  Cat  across  the  path.  Tr.  Noiman 
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Alexander.  Phila.  Lippincott.  380  pages. 
$2.50. 

Feuchtwanger,  Lion.  Marianne  in  India  and 
seven  other  tales.  Tr.  Basil  Creighton.  N.Y. 
Viking.  134  pages.  $2. 

Frank,  Bruno.  A  man  called  Cervantes.  Tr. 
H.T.  Lowe'Porter.  N.Y.  Viking.  309  pages. 
$2.50. 

Freud,  Anna.  Psycho-analysis  for  teachers  and 
parents.  Tr.  Barbara  low.  N.Y.  Emerson 
B’ks.  117  pages.  $1.75. 

Freud,  Sigmund.  Autobiography.  Tr.  James 
Strachey.  N.Y.  Norton.  153  pages.  $2. 

-  A  general  introduAion  to  psycho- 

analysis.  Tr.  Joan  Riviere.  N.Y.  Liveiight. 
412  pages.  $3.75. 

Friedjung,  Heinrich.  The  ftrugglefor  supremacy 
in  Germany  1859-1866,  Tr.  A.J.P.  Taylor 
and  W.L.McElwee.  N.Y.  Macmillan.  370 
pages.  $5.75. 

Frischauer,  Paul.  Beaumarchais,  adventurer 
in  the  century  of  women.  Tr.  Margaret 
Goldsmith.  N.Y.  Viking.  324  pages.  $3.50. 
Fulop'Miller.  Rene,  Leaders,  dreamers,  and 
rebels:  an  account  of  the  great  mass-move¬ 
ments  of  history.  .  .  Tr.  Eden  and  Cedar 
Paul.  N.Y.  Viking.  474  pages.  $5. 

Glaeser,  EmA.  The  laSt  civilian.  Tr.  Gwenda 
David  and  Eric  Mosbacher.  N.Y.  McBride. 
398  pages.  $2.50. 

Grimm,  Jakob  Ludwig  Karl  and  Wilhelm 
Karl.  Household  and  fairy  tales.  Tr.  Mrs. 
Lucas  and  others.  N.Y.  Grosset.  377  pages. 
$.50. 

-  Grimm’s  fairy  tales.  Adapted  by 

Edwin  Gile  Rich.  Boston.  Houghton.  246 
pages.  $1.50. 

Guardini,  Romano.  The  Church  and  the 
Catholic,  and  the  spirit  of  the  liturgy.  Tr. 
Ada  Lane.  N.Y.  Sheed  and  Ward.  210  pages. 
$2. 

Haccker,  Theodor.  Virgil,  father  of  the  weSt. 
Tr.  A.W.Wheen.  N.Y.  Sheed  and  Ward. 
120  pages.  $1. 

Hciden,  Konrad.  A  history  of  national  social¬ 
ism.  N.Y.  Knopf.  455  pages.  $4.50. 

Heine,  Heinrich.  Prose  and  poetry.  N.Y.  Dut' 
ton.  384  pages.  Everyman's  Library,  No.  91 1 . 
$.90. 

Hirschfeld,  Magnus.  Men  and  women;  the 
world  journey  of  a  sexologist.  Tr.  O.P.  Green, 
N.Y.  Putnam.  344  pages.  $3. 

Hoffmann,  Heinrich.  Slovenly  Peter.  Tr.  Mark 
Twain.  N.Y.  Limited  Eds.  Club.  48  pages. 
$10. 


Jacob,  Heinrich  Eduard.  Cojfee:  the  epic  of  a 
commodity.  Tr.  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul.  N.Y. 
Viking.  309  pages.  $3.50. 

Kant,  Immanuel.  Critique  of  pure  reason.  Tr. 
J.M.D.  Meiklejohn.  N.Y.  Dutton.  517 
pages.  Everyman’s  Library,  No.  909.  $.90. 
Kaus,  Gina.  Catherine;  the  portrait  of  an  em¬ 
press.  Tr.  June  Head.  N.Y.  Viking.  384 
pages.  $3.50. 

Kiefer,  Otto.  Sexual  life  in  ancient  Rome. 
Tr.  Gilbert  and  Helen  Highet.  N.Y.  Dut' 
ton.  388  pages.  $5. 

Kiscb,  Egon  Erwin.  Changing  Asia.  Tr.  Rita 
Reil.  N.Y.  Knopf.  275  pages.  $3. 

Koerber,  Helene  von  der  Leyen  von.  Soviet 
Russia  fights  crime.  Tr.  Mary  Fowler. 
N.Y.  Dutton.  254  pages.  $3. 

Kurth,  Godfrey.  Saint  Boniface.  Tr.  Rt.  Rev. 
Vi<aor  Day.  Milwaukee.  Bruce.  178  pages. 
$2. 

Lama,  Friedrich  Ritter  von.  Therese  of  Kon- 
nersreuth.  Tr.  Albert  Schimberg.  Milwau- 
kee.  Bruce.  267  pages.  $1.50. 

Langhoff^  Wolfgang.  Rubber  truncheon;  being 
an  account  of  thirteen  months  spent  in  a 
concentration  camp.  Tr.  Lilo  Linke.  N.Y. 
Dutton.  287  pages.  $2.50. 

Lania,  Leo.  Land  of  promise.  Tr.  R.  Henry. 

N.Y.  Macmillan.  399  pages.  $2.50. 

LcFort,  Gertrud,  Freiin  von.  The  pope  from 
the  ghetto;  the  legend  of  the  family  of  Pier 
Leone.  Tr.  Conrad  M.X.R.  ^naciiu. 
N.  Y.  Sheed  and  Ward.  329  pages.  $2.50. 
Lewin,  Kurt.  A  dynamic  theory  of  personality. 
Tr.  Donald  K.  Adams  and  Karl  E.  Zener. 
N.Y.  McGraW'Hill.  295  pages.  $3. 
Loederer,  Richard  A.  Voodoo  fire  in  Haiti. 
Tr.  Desmond  I.  Vesey.  Gaidem  City,  N.Y. 
Doubleday.  282  pages.  $2.75. 

Lorant,  Stefbi.  I  was  Hitler's  prisoner.  Tr. 
James  Cleugh.  N.Y.  E\itnam.  318  pages. 
$2.75. 

Lothar,  Em^.  The  loom  of  justice.  Tr.  Willa 
and  Edwin  Muir.  N.Y.  Putnam.  312  pages. 
$2.50. 

Lowenftein'Scharffeneck,  Hubertus.  After  Hit¬ 
ler's  fall:  Germany's  coming  Reich.  Tr. 
Denis  Wadlock.  N.Y.  Macmillan.  317 
pages.  $3.50. 

Ludwig,  Emil.  Hindenburg.  Tr.  Eden  and  Cedar 
Paul.  I^la.  Win^n.  576  pages.  $3.50. 
Mann,  Heinrich.  The  hill  of  lies.  Tr.  Edwin 
and  Willa  Muir.  N.Y.  Dutton.  288  pages. 
$2.50. 

Mann,  Thomas.  Toung  Joseph.  Tr.  H.T.Lowe' 
Porter.  N.Y.  Knopf.  31 1  pages.  $2.50. 


N.Y.  Harper.  $1  J^O. 
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Marx,  Karl.  The  class  Struggles  in  France. 
(1848-50).  N.Y.  International.  159  pages. 
$1.50. 

- and  Friedrich  Engels.  Correspondence, 

1846-1895.  Tr.  Dona  Tarr.  N.Y.  Interna¬ 
tional.  568  pages.  $3.75. 

-  The  eighteenth  Brumaire  of  Louis 

Bonaparte.  Tr.  C.P.  Dutt.  N.Y.  Interna¬ 
tional.  128  pages.  $1.50. 

Mehring,  Franz.  Karl  Marx,  the  Story  of  hs 
life.  Tr.  Edward  Fitzgeiald.  N.Y.  Covici, 
Friede.  608  pages.  $5. 

Mises,  Ludwig  von.  The  theory  of  money  and 
credit.  Tr.  H.E.  Batson.  N.Y.  Hai court. 
445  pages.  $4.50. 

Mourret,  Femard.  A  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Tr.  Rev.  Newton  Thompson.  St. 
Louis.  Herder.  720  pages.  $4. 

Miinz,  J.  Maimonides  (the  Rambam):  the 
Story  of  his  life  and  genius.  Tr.  Henry  T. 
Schnittkind.  Bo^on.  Winchell-Thomas.  268 
pages.  $1.50. 

Nef,  Kai  1.  An  outline  of  the  history  of  music. 
Tr.  CJarl  F.  Pfatteicher.  N.Y.  Columbia 
Univ.  Press.  402  pages.  $3.50. 

Neumann,  Alfred.  Another  Caesar.  Tr.  Eden 
and  Cedar  Paul.  N.Y.  Knopf.  598  pages.  $3. 
Neumann,  Robert.  Zahar  off.  Tr.  R.T.Clark. 

N.Y.  Knopf.  309  pages.  $2.75. 

Paffrath,  Tharcisius.  Stocl{  charges  againSt  the 
Bible.  Tr.  Claude  Kean.  Paterson,  N.J.  St. 
Anthony  Guild  Press.  146  pages.  $1.25. 
Perutz,  Leo.  The  virgins  brand.  Tr.  E.B.G. 
Stamper  and  E.M.  Hodgson.  N.Y.  Dutton. 
251  pages.  $2.50. 

Ploetz,  Karl  Julius.  Ploetz'  epitome  of  history. 
Tr.  William  H.  TillinghaA,  rev.  by  Harry 
Elmer  Barnes  and  others.  N.  Y.  Blue  Ribbon 
Books.  872  pages.  $1.49.  (Copy.  1883  etc.). 
Przywara,  P.  Erich.  Polarity:  a  German 
Catholic's  interpretation  of  religion.  Tr. 
A.C.  Bouquet.  N.Y.  Oxford.  162  pages.  $3. 
Rabener,  Johann.  Condemned  to  live.  Tr. 
Geoffrey  Dunlop.  Garden  City.  Double- 
day.  524  pages.  $3. 

Roth,  Joseph.  AnticriSl.  Tr.  Moray  Firth. 

N.Y.  Viking.  177  pages.  $2.25. 
Schrodinger,  Erwin.  Science  and  the  human 
temperament.  Tr.  James  Murphy  and  W. 
H.  John^n.  N.Y.  Norton.  192  pages.  $2.50. 
Secret  symbols  of  the  Rosicrucians  of  the  six' 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Tr.  Walter 
Remak.  Chicago.  George  Engelke.  57  pages. 
$12.50. 

Speltz,  Alexander.  Styles  of  ornament:  ex¬ 
hibited  in  designs  and  arranged  in  historical 


order  with  descriptive  text.  Tr.  David 
O’Clonor.  N.Y.  Giosset.  654  pages.  $1.50. 
Stappan,  Richard.  Catholic  liturgies.  Tr.  David 
^'er.  Paterson,  N.  J.  St.  Anthony  Guild 
Press.  379  pages.  $3. 

Steiner,  Rudolf.  Art  in  the  light  of  mySlery 
wisd^.  Tr.  Shirley  M.K.  Gandell.  N.Y. 
Anthroposophic  Press.  200  pages.  $2. 
Stepun,  Fedor.  The  Russian  soul  and  revolu¬ 
tion.  Tr.  Erminie  Huntress.  N.Y.  Scribner. 
196  pages.  $1.50. 

Stenrheim,  Carl.  The  masl{  of  virtue;  comedy 
in  three  aCts.  Tr.  Ashley  Dukes.  N.Y. 
French.  94  pages.  $1.25. 

Stock,  Alfred,  and  Arthur  Stabler.  .Quantita¬ 
tive  chemical  analysis.  Tr.  Winton  Patnodc 
and  L.M.  Dennis.  N.Y.  McGraw-Hill.  186 
pages.  $1.75. 

Stresemann,  Gu^v.  GuStav  Stresemann:  his 
diaries,  letters,  and  papers.  Vol.  1.  Tr. 
Eric  Sutton.  N.Y.  Macnrillan.  537  pages.  $5. 
Stucken,  Eduard.  The  dissolute  years:  a  pageant 
of  Stuart  England.  Tr.  Marguerite  Harrison. 
N.Y.  Farrar  and  Rinehart.  375  pages.  $2.75. 
Tarrasch,  Siegbert.  The  game  of  chess.  Tr. 
G.E.  Smith  and  T.G.Bone.  Phila.  McKay. 
439  pages.  $4. 

Thelen,  Gerda.  The  toy  mai^tr.  Tr.  Louise  F. 
Encking.  Chicago.  A.  Whitman.  16  pages. 
$1. 

Treadwell,  F.  P.  Analytical  chemistry:  Vol.  2. 
quantitative  analysis.  Revised  by  W.  T. 
Hall.  8th  ed.  N.Y.  Wiley.  858  pages.  $6. 
Velter,  Joseph  Mathews.  Arctic  SOS.  Tr. 
R.M.  and  W.J.  Braithwaite.  N.Y.  Harper. 
278  pages.  $2. 

Verkade,  Dom  Willibrord.  In  quest  of  beauty. 
Tr.  Father  Ducy.  N.Y.  Kenedy.  301  pages. 
$2. 

Vulpius,  Paul.  Youth  at  the  helm,  a  comedy  in 
three  aCts.  N.Y.  French.  96  pages.  $1.25. 
Wedding,  Alex.  Eddie  and  the  gipsy.  Tr. 
Charles  Ashleigh.  N.Y.  Intematioiul. 
166  pages.  $.85. 

Wendel,  Heraaann.  Danton.  New  Haven. 

Yale.  374  pages.  $3.75. 

Wolff,  Paul.  My  firSt  ten  years  with  the  Leica. 
Tr.  H.W.Zieler.  N.Y.  We^ermann.  247 
pages.  $5. 

Wyss,  Johann  David.  The  Swiss  family  Robin' 
son.  N.Y.  Burt.  292  pages.  $.50. 

Zweig,  Arnold.  Playthings  of  time.  Tr.  Emma 
D.  Ashton.  N.Y.  Viking.  250  pages.  $2.50. 
Zweig,  Stefen.  Mary,  queen  of  Scots  and  the 
isles.  Tr.  Eden  and  (IJedar  Paul.  N.Y.  Viking. 
382  pages.  $3.50. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE 

•^hailes  Braibant.  Le  Secret  d'Anaxole 
Prance.  Paris.  Denoel  et  Steele,  1935.  343  pp. 
15  francs. — Fiance  the  moraliA,  France  the 
writer,  France  the  joumali^. 

★6mile  Faguet.  HiStoire  de  la  poesie  franfaise. 
Palis.  Boivin,  1935.  328  pp.  15  francs, — 
Volume  IX,  the  secondary  poets  of  the  l8th 
century. 

■^K^n^nt  de  Horion.  Les  Idees  Politiques  de 
Stcndfuil.  Bruxelles.  Le  Flambeau.  1935.  8  pp. 
— Rreprint  from  le  Flambeau. 

-^-Andre  Maurois.  Magiciens  et  Logiciens. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1935.  365  pp.  15  francs. — 
Kipling,  Wells,  Shaw,  etc. 

★Henry  Monnier.  Morceaux  Choisis.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1935.  241  pp. — With  an  avant' 
propos  by  Andre  Gide. 

★Frangois  Porche,  Portrait  psychologique  de 
ToUtoi.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1935,  450  pp.  18 
francs. — From  lover  to  patriarch. 

★Andre  Suares.  Portraits  sans  modeles.  Palis, 
Grasset.  1935,  297  pp.  15  francs. — Jeanne 
d’Arc,  Poe,  Manon,  Ophelia,  and  others. 
★Vega.  Henri  Heine  peint  par  luimieme  et  par 
lesautres.  Paris.  Perrin.  1936.  384  pp.  15  francs. 
— Mo^ly  quotations. 

FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Paul  Argithea.  Au  Pied  de  I’Olympe.  Paiis. 
Stock.  1935,  272  pp.  12  francs. — Repatriation 
of  a  modem  Hellene. 

★Roger  Bellanger.  J'ai  uingt  am.  Paris.  Edi' 
tions  Sociales  Internationales.  1935.  192  pp. 
10  francs. — Autobiographical  novel  of  a 
young  workman. 

★Binet'Valmer.  Bathilde  et  Tassassin.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1935.  249  pp,  12  francs. — Novel 
of  love  and  hate. 

★Francis  Carco.  Brumes.  Paris,  Albin  Michel, 
1935.  319  pp.  15  francs. — Sailors,  bar^Bies,  and 
their  ladies. 


★Francis  Carco.  La  Route  du  Bagne.  Paris. 
Ferenezi.  1936.  255  pp.  12  francs. — The  wages 
of  sin. 

★Maurice  Claviere.  Le  Passage  des  Ombres. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1935.  260  pp. — Novel  of 
dreaming  youth  and  the  rudeness  of  life. 
★Daniel'Rops.  Le  Coeur  Complice.  Paris. 
Plon.  1935.  382  pp.  13.50  francs. — The  buried 
life. 

★Michel  Davet.  Les  cinq  Femmes  de  la  Mai' 
son.  Paris.  Plon.  1935.  353  pp.  12  francs. — 
Novel  of  family  life. 

★Andre  Demaison.  Le  Jugement  des  Tentbres. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1935,  245  pp.  12  francs. — 
African  romance. 

★Henri  Duclos.  Le  Rendez'vous.  Paris.  Gras' 
set.  1935.  266  pp.  15  francs. — Love,  broken 
by  distance. 

★Marcel  Dutheil.  Gretel  Wiesbach.  Paris. 
Fasquelle.  1935.  220  pp.  12  francs. — Cata' 
trophic  love  affair  between  a  Frenchman  and 
a  German  girl. 

★Guglielmo  Ferrero.  Le  Prisonnier  des  Abys' 
sim.  Paris.  Rieder,  1935.  311  pp.  12  francs. — 
Hi^rical  novel  of  1896. 

★Pierre  Frondaie.  Deux  fois  uingt  ans.  Paris. 
Plon.  1935.  250  pp. — The  pursuit  of  wisdom. 
★Marie  Gevers.  Le  Voyage  de  jrhe  Jean. 
I^ris.  Plon.  1935.  230  pp.  10.50  francs. — 
Poetical,  subjeAive  treatment  of  love  and 
youth. 

★Edmond  Guiraud.  Le  Bonheur'du'jour.  Pa' 
ris.  Librairie  Theatrale.  1927-  126  pp.  12 
fiancs. — Four-adt  play. 

★Sacha  Guitry,  Mentoires  d’un  Tricheur. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1935. 139  pp. — SophiAicated 
novel. 

★Ther^  Herpin.  Toloch  le  Malefique.  Paris. 
Plon.  1935.  254  pp,  12  francs. — Novel  of 
Cayenne. 

★Hubert  Kra*ns.  Figures  du  Pays.  Bruxelles. 
Les  ^itions  de  Belgique.  1936.  261  pp.  15 
Belgian  francs. — New  edition  of  a  ma^rly 
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collection  of  short  ^ries,  out  of  print  for  17 
years. 

★F.-G.  Lebos.  Chandor'T^agor.  Paris.  Lcs 
Romans  d’Aventures  Modemes.  1931.  228 
pp.  12  francs. — Masked  ladies,  Aolen  jewels, 
poison  rings,  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia. 
★F  .-G.  Lebos.  La  Loi  d' Amour.  Paris,  ^i- 
tions  Litteraires  Univcrselles.  1935.  180  pp. 
12  francs. — New  love  from  the  ashes  of  the 
old. 

'ArAlfred  Machard.  La  Marmaille.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1935.  231  pp.  12  francs. — Char' 
acteri^ic  Machard  ^ry  of  children. 
■^'Maurice  Maeterlinck.  La  Princesse  Isabelle. 
Piris.  Fasquelle.  1935.  194  pp.  12  ftancs. — 
Play  in  20  tableaux. 

★Maxence  van  del  Mecrsch.  Invasion  14. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1935.  499  pp.  20  francs. 
— Four  years  of  war'tom  Flanders. 
ifLes  Oeuvres  Litres.  172.  Paiis.  Fayard. 
Odtobre.  1935.  382  pp.  7  francs. — Conti  ibu' 
tions  from  Emmanuel  Bove,  Max  Daireaux 
and  others. 

'A'^douard  Peisson.  Le  Chalutier  304.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1935.  253  pp.  15  francs. — Sea  tales. 
★Joseph  Peyre.  Sang  et  Lumieres.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1935.  322  pp.  15  francs. — Romance 
and  bull-fighting  in  Spain. 

★Noelle  Roger.  Le  Houveau  Lazare.  Paris. 
Fasquelle.  1935.  192  pp.  12  francs. — What 
will  become  of  a  man's  soul  if  science  succeeds 
in  raising  his  body  from  the  dead? 

★Jules  Romains.  Les  Homines  de  Bonne  Volori' 
te:  Montee  des  Pmls. — Les  Pouvoirs.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1935.  335  and  330  pp. — Volumes 
IX  and  X  of  his  great  panorama. 

★Bertrand  de  la  Salle.  La  Pierre  Philosophale. 
Paris.  Plon.  1935.  435  pp.  16.50  francs. — 
Modem  youth. 

★Henri  Troyat.  Le  Vivier.  Paris.  Plon.  1935. 
252  pp.  12  francs. — Touching  ^ry  of  ab¬ 
normal  types. 

★J.  L.  Vandermaesen.  Le  Val  d'Enfer.  Fie- 
malle-Haute.  Carrefour.  1935  201  pp. — Novel 
about  miners,  by  the  author  of  Faces  J^flires. 
★Pierre  Veber  et  Marcel  Gerbidon.  Un  Fils 
d'Amerique.  Paris.  Librairie  Theatrale.  1914. 
157  pp*  9  francs. — Four-adt  comedy. 

★Roger  Vercel.  Remorques.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1935.  252  pp.  15  francs.— S.O.S., 
a  tow,  salvage,  and  considerable  heroism. 
★Georges  VirrM.  Les  Gens  de  Tieft.  Bruxelles. 
Mtions  Rex.  1935.  6  Belgian  fiancs. — Re¬ 
print  of  this  ma^i  piece  of  quaint  humor. 


★Augu^  Bailly.  Mazarin.  Paris.  Fayaid. 
1935.  349  pp.  15  francs. — Thorough  scholarly 
^dy. 

★Jacques  Bainville.  Les  DiCtateurs.  Paris. 
Denoel  et  Steele.  1935.  300  pp.  15  fiancs. — 
Ancient  and  modem. 

★Jacques  Bainville.  Vie.de  T^apoleon.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1936.  64  pp.  5.50  francs. — 
Handsome  album  with  171  illu^rations. 

★A.  de  Boiiard.  Documents  en  Franqais  des 
Archives  Angevines  de  ?{aples.  Paris.  Boccaid. 
1935.  317  pp. — ^Treasurers’  accounts,  reign  of 
Charles  I. 

★Alexandre  Chouguine.  L'Ul^raine  contre 
Moscou  (1917).  Paris.  Alcan.  1935.  220  pp. 
15  fiancs. — The  democratic-republican  fiasco. 
★Colette.  Mm  Apprentissages.  Paris.  Fe- 
renezi.  1936.  221  pp.  15  fiancs. — “Ce  que 
Claudine  n’a  pas  dit.” 

★L.  Dennefield.  Hiftoire  d'Israel  et  de  Vanden 
Orient.  Paris.  Bloud  fir*  Gay.  1935.  218  pp. — 
One  of  a  series  of  Catholic  Judies. 

★Pierre  Gaxotte.  Le  Siecle  de  Louis  XV.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Plon.  1935.  226  and  248  pp. — Volume  I, 
to  Fontenoy;  volume  II,  to  the  death  of  the 
King. 

★Henri  Ghron.  }>loel!  J^o'el!  Paris.  Flamma¬ 
rion.  1935.  64  pp.  5.50  fiancs. — Beautiful 
album  (190  illu^rations)  in  the  Voir  et  Savoir 
series. 

★M.  M.  Gorce.  Vercingetorix.  Paris.  Payot. 
1935.  310  pp.  25  fiancs. — Serious  ^udy  of  one 
one  of  the  turning  points  of  hi^ory. 
★^milie-Herminie  Hanin.  Super'Despotes. 
Paris.  Amed^Chiroutre.  1934.  322  pp.  15 
fiancs. — The  ill-^rred  reforms  of  Emile  Ha- 
nin. 

★Henri-Robert.  Les  Grands  Proces  de  I'His' 
toire.  Paris.  Payot.  1935.  259  pp.  15  fiancs. — 
From  Catherine  de  Medicis  to  the  Panama 
scandal. 

★Jean  Merilye.  Ivan  le  Terrible.  Paris.  Nou- 
velles  Editions  Continentales.  1935.  255  pp. 
12  fiancs. — ^The  tragedy  of  his  reign. 
★Eugene  Pepin.  HiStoire  de  Touraine.  Paris. 
Boivin.  1935.  263  pp.  20  francs. — One  of  a 
series  on  the  old  provinces  of  France. 
★Edmond  Privat.  Le  Chancelier  Decapite. 
Paris.  Attinger.  136  pp. — Sir  Thomas  More 
and  Henry  VIII. 

★Henri  Rebeaud.  Chez  le  Roi  des  Rois  d'& 
thiopie.  Paris.  Attinger.  1935. — A  former 
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teacher  in  Addis  Ababa  relates  his  ex' 
periences. 

•AOeneral  J.  Rouquerol.  Les  Crapouillots 
1914'1918.  Paris.  Payot.  1935.  188  pp.  15 
francs. — One  branch  of  French  artillery  during 
the  world  war. 

A  * 

■ArFortunat  Strowski.  Etudiants  et  Etudiantes. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  64  pp.  5.50  francs. — From 
antiquity  to  the  present.  Lavishly  illuArated. 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLK  LORE 

★Henri  Baulig.  Amerique  Septentrionale.  Pa^ 
ris.  Armand  Colin.  1935.  315  pp.  90,  118, 
and  145  francs. — Volume  XIII  of  the  Vidah 
Blache'Gallois  Geographie  Universelle. 

★Marc  Chadoume.  Extreme  Orient.  Paris. 
Plon.  1935.  249  pp.  12  francs. — Second  leg 
of  his  Tour  de  Id  Terre. 

★Comtesse  de  Jumilhac.  Ethiopie  Modertte. 
Paris.  Berger'Levrault.  1935. 164  pp.  15  francs. 
— A  French  woman’s  personal  experiences. 
★Henry  de  Monfreid.  Le  Drame  Ethiopien. 
I^s.  Grasset.  1935.  245  pp.  15  francs. — ^The 
adventurer  of  the  Red  Sea  Littoral  adds  an- 
other  to  his  hot'country  series. 

★Jacques  Valdour.  Aux  Pays  des  deux 
I^is.  Berger'Levrault.  1929.  147  PP- — L  e. 
the  White  and  the  Blue.  IlluArat^. 

FRENCH  ART  AND  MUSIC 

★L’Art  Italien:  Che fs'd' Oeuvre  de  la  Peinture. 
Paris.  Plon.  1935.  25  francs. — Introduction 
by  Raymond  Escholier,  and  41  plates. 
ieUArt  Italien:  Chef S'd' Oeuvre  de  la  Sculp' 
ture.  Paris.  Plon.  1935.  25  francs. — Introduce 
tion  by  I.  L.  Schneider,  and  47  plates. 
★Maurice  Bardiche  et  Robert  Brasillach. 
HiStoire  du  Cinana.  Paris.  Denoel  et  Steele. 
1935.  421  pp.  25  francs. — From  the  fir^ 
flickers  to  the  talkies. 

★Charles  Picard.  Manual  d'Archeologie  Crec' 
que.  La  Sculpture.  Paris.  Picard.  1935.  Volume 
I,  704  pp. — ^The  archaic  period. 

★Serge  Raffalovicb  et  H.  Mons.  La  Joconde. 
I^is.  Fasquelle.  1935. 221  pp.  12  francs. — The 
romance  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Mona  Lisa. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Almdndch  Catholique  Fran^ais  pour  1936. 
I^is.  Bloud  6^  Gay.  1936.  384  pp.  7  francs. — 
With  numerous  new  features. 

★Charles  Autran.  Mithra  ZoroaStre  et  la  Prc' 
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hifloire  aryenne  du  Chriftianisme.  Paris.  Payot. 
1935.  279  pp.  25  francs. — The  primitive 
Aryans,  as  well  as  the  Senxites  and  Hellenes, 
contributed  to  man’s  spiritual  advance. 
★Gu^v  Bardy.  La  vie  spirituelle.  Paris. 
Bloud  6^  Gay.  1935.  318  pp.  30  francs. — 
From  the  dcxftrines  of  the  Church  Fathers  of 
the  fir^  three  centuries. 

A 

★Roger  Ba^ide.  Elements  de  Sociologie  reli' 
gieuse.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1935.  203  pp. 
10.50  and  12  francs. — Written  primarily  fw 
the  layman. 

★P.  Joseph  Bonsirven,  S.  J.  Epitres  de  Saint 
Jean.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1936.  310  pp.  24 
francs. — Introduction,  translation,  notes. 
★Chanoine  Jean  Engel.  Diem  PeStum  Cek' 
brantes.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1936.  336  pp. 
15  and  16  francs. — Sermons  for  all  the  feaft 
days. 

ieOeuvrcs  choisies  de  Saint  Jean  Eudes.  Paris. 
I^thielleux.  1935.  549  pp.  20  francs. — 
Volume  VI,  his  Oeuvres  Sacerdotales. 
★Lucien  Henry.  Les  Origines  de  la  Religion. 
Paris,  l^itions  Sociales  Internationales.  1935. 
302  pp.  12  francs. — In  the  light  of  MarxiA 
nraterialism. 

★Gilbert  Maire.  Bergson  mon  maitre.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1935.  230  pp.  12  francs. — Intimate 
association  with  the  genial  philosopher. 

★E.  Neubert.  Vie  de  Marie.  Mulhouse.  Sal- 
vator.  1936.  196  pp.  12  and  13  francs. — Her 
earthly  exi^nce  as  the  basis  of  her  theological 
significance. 

★Alfred  O’Rahilly.  Le  Pne  William  Doyle. 
S.J.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1935. 444  pp.  18  francs. 
— An  Irish  ascetic'my^ic  (1873'1917). 
★Jean  Pelz.  Le  Predicateur  des  Enfants.  Muh 
house.  Salvator.  1936. 261  pp.  12  and  13  francs. 
— Sermons  for  mass  for  children. 

★R.  P.  Timothy  Richard,  O.  P.  Theologie  et 
Pike.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1936.  385  pp.  15 
francs. — Based  on  St.  Thomas. 

★Th.  Salvagniac.  Jesus  de  J^azareth,  Roi  des 
Juifs.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1935.  532  pp.  30 
francs. — In  which  the  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  royalty  of  the  Savior. 

★Mgr.  Tihamer  Toth.  Le  Chri^  et  ia  Jeu' 
nesse.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1936.  296  pp.  15 
and  16  francs. — A  spiritual  guide. 

FRENCH  SCIENCE 

★Federigo  Enriques.  Signification  de  I'HiS' 
Wire  de  la  Pensee  Scientifique.  Paris.  Hermann 
et  Cie.  1934.  68  pp.  12  francs. — By  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  Rome. 
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★J.  Pelsencer.  Esquisse  de  la  Pensee  mathc' 
matique.  Paris.  Heiinann  et  Cie.  1935.  161  pp. 
— From  the  beginnings  to  the  9th  congress  of 
nuthematicians. 

'A'Hans  Reichenbach.  La  Philosophic  Scienti' 
fique.  Paris.  Hermann  et  Cie.  1932.  42  pp. 
10  francs. — New  views  of  its  aims  and 
methods. 

itTravaux  de  ITnftitut  Zoologique  de  TAcd' 
d^ie  des  Sciences  de  I'URSS.  Tome  II.  Livres 
2-3.  Moscow.  1935.  636  pp.  30  rubles. — 
Various  zoological  species. 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Susanne  F.  Cordelier.  Femmes  au  Travail. 
Paris.  Plon.  1935.  232  pp.  12  francs. — Pradtical 
sugge^ions  on  17  different  careers. 

★Jean  Danoase.  Les  T^ouveaux  Barbares.  Paris. 
Fasquelle.  1935.  189  pp.  12  francs. — Foreign' 
ers  in  France  since  the  war. 

★G.  Dimitrov.  Pour  vaincre  le  Fascisme. 
Paris,  mitions  Sociales  Internationales.  1935. 
250  pp.  10  francs. — International  Commu' 
niAic  view. 

★Jacques  Duboin.  En  route  vers  I'Abondance. 
Paris.  Fu^ier.  1935.  2  vols.  188  and  177  pp. 
5  francs  each. — The  depression  is  really  the 
firA  ^p  in  the  building  of  a  new  civilization. 
★Maurice  Lime.  Pays  Conquis.  Paris.  Edi' 
tions  Sociales  Intematiorules.  1936.  188  pp. 
10  francs. — “Frontiers  change,  makers  re- 
main.” 

★Max  Marin.  Le  Retour  dTsrael.  Paris.  Des- 
dee  de  Brouw^er.  1935.  103  pp.  7-50  francs. — 
The  prophecies  come  true. 

★Francois  de  Tessan.  Voici  Adolf  Hitler. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1936.  285  pp.  12  francs. — 
By  a  depute  and  former  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  office. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

itLe  DiAionnaire  d' Aujourd'hui.  Tours.  Ma' 
me.  1103  pp.  20  and  22  francs. — 51,000  words, 
numerous  tables,  illu^rations,  and  maps. 
★Armand  Godoy.  Le  Drame  de  la  Passion. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1935.  122  pp.  12  francs. — 
The  fifA  of  his  cycle  of  liturgical  symphonies 
(1929)  reprinted. 

★Lcdlurcs  Frangaises.  Paris.  Sequana.  1935. 
462  pp.  12  francs. — Catalog'bibliography  from 
classical  days  to  the  present.  Essays  by  Bor' 
deaux,  Strowski,  Maurois  and  others. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE 

★Em^t  Altherr.  Komil{  und  Humor  bei  Fried' 
rich  Hebhel.  Frauenfeld.  Huber.  1935.  159  pp. 
5.25  and  6  nurks. — Involving  a  general  de^' 
tion  of  humor,  and  a  consideiation  of  Hebbel's 
views  on  life  and  art. 

★Fritz  Endres.  Emil  Strauss.  Miinchen. 
Langcn'Miiller.  1936.  57  pp. — An  evaluation. 
★Julius  von  Farkas.  Die  Entuncl^lung  der  un^ 
garischen  Literatur.  Berlin,  de  Gruyter.  1934. 
306  pp.  6  marks. — Its  place  in  the  whole 
Danube  region  culture'complex. 
itjahrbuch  der  Goethc'Cesellschaft.  Weimar. 
(^the'Gesellschaft.  1935.  280  pp.  3  marks. — 
Volume  21,  edited  by  Max  Hecker. 

★Paul  Hankamer.  Deutsche  Gegenreforma' 
tion  und  Deutsches  Barocl{.  Stuttgart.  Metzler. 
1935.  543  pp.  13.50  and  15.50  marks. — An 
integration  of  17th  century  literature  into 
its  time  and  setting. 

it  Das  Haus  am  Frauenplan  seit  Goethes  Tod. 
Weimar.  Goethe-Gesellschaft.  1935.  71  pp. 
2.50  marks. — Docirments  and  observations 
of  visitors,  edited  by  Werner  Deetjen. 
itHolderlins  Gesamyrtelte  Briefe.  Leipzig.  Inseh 
Verlag.  1935.  452  pp.  6  marks. — Completing 
the  edition  of  his  works  by  this  publisher. 
★HeUmuth  Langenbucher.  Dichtung  der  jun' 
gen  Mannschaft.  Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Ver' 
lagsbuchhandlung.  1935.  102  pp.  2  marks. — 
Consideration  of  German  creative  writing 
today. 

★Dr.  Theodor  Rail.  Deutsches  \atholisches 
Schrifttum.  Einsiedeln'KoIn.  Benziger.  1936. 
260  pp.  3.80  Eoarks. — Cursory  survey  and 
index  of  works. 

★Wolfgang  Schildknecht.  DeutscherSophol(les. 
Wurzburg.  Triltsch.  118  pp.  3  marks. — Essays 
on  the  hi^ry  of  tragedy  in  Germany. 
★Adalbert  Schmidt.  Deutsche  Dichtung  in 
OSterreich.  Wien.  Luser.  1935.  208  pp.  4.80 
marks,  8.40  schillings. — Survey  of  German' 
AuArian  literature  today. 

★Dr.  Martin  Sommerfeld.  Goethe  in  Umwelt 
und  Folgezeit.  Leiden.  Sijthoff.  1935.  283  pp. 
5  florins. — Goethe  interpreted  as  a  hi^rical 
phenomenon. 

★Dr.  Werner  Suhge.  Saint'Simonismus  und 
junges  Deutschland.  Berlin.  Eberling.  1935. 
159  pp.  6.20  marks. — Saint  Simoni^ic  sy^em 
in  German  literature  of  the  fii^t  half  of  the 
19th  century. 

★Feh’x  A.  Voigt.  Gerhart  Hauptmann:  Das 
Hirtenlied.  Breslau.  Priebatsch.  1935. 117  PP- — 
A  fragment;  edited  from  the  manuscript. 
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'A'Ludwig  Waldccker.  Schillcritudien.  Bonn, 
Ri^rscheid.  1934.  90  pp,  2.25  and  3  marks. — 
Certain  problems  in  the  dramas. 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

)  VkRoland  Betsch.  T^arren  im  Schnee.  Berlin. 

'  Grote.  1935.  216  pp.  3.50  and  4.80  nrarks. — 

i  Novel  of  primitive  outdoor  humor, 

f  ★Karl  Broger.  Guldenschuh.  Berlin.  Buch- 

•  naei^er'Veilag.  1934.  239  pp. — Novel  of 
■  medieval  Nuremberg. 

★Michal  Choromanski.  Eifersucht  und  Medi' 
^  zin.  Breslau.  Kom.  1934.  356  pp.  4  and  5.50 
marks. — Prize  novel  of  the  Polish  Academy 
of  Literature,  1933. 

★Hans  Dittmer,  Raft  im  AUtag.  Gottingen. 
Vandenhoeck  6^  Ruprecht.  1935.  192  pp.  3.60 
)  and  4.80  trarks. — ^ort  ^ries  and  sketches 
by  contemporary  Germans. 

'  ★Edwin  Erich  Dwinger.  Die  letzten  Reiter. 

Jena.  Diederichs.  1935.  540  pp.  4.50  and  6.80 
marks. — German  Freikorps  in  the  Baltic 
region. 

★Gu^av  Frenssen.  Die  Witwe  von  Husum. 
Beilin.  Grote.  1935.  135  pp.  2.40  and  3.80 
marks. — North  Sea  coa^  ^ry  of  heroism. 
★Karl  Friedrich'Kossat.  Der  MonchrcbcU. 
Graz.  Schmrdt'Dengler.  1935.  345  pp. — Novel 
on  the  theme  of  universal  human  sympathy, 
★Georg  Grabenhor^.  Merve.  Breslau.  Kom. 
1933.  307  PP-  4  and  5.50  marks. — A  young 
girl's  introduction  to  love. 

★Hermann  Graedener,  Der  Esel.  Wien.  Zsoh 
nay.  1935.  103  pp. — In  which  Sancho  Panza 
I  is  made  to  fall  victim  to  an  illusion. 

I  ★Hanna  Hindbeck.  Der  Wind  schldgt  um 
am  Bosporus.  Berlin.  Atlantis  Verlag.  1935. 
208  pp.  2.85  marks. — Purports  to  be  the  diary 
of  a  middle'class  Turk. 

★B.  M.  Kennicott.  Das  Herz  ift  wach.  Tvi' 

I  bingen.  Wunderlich.  1934.  399  pp. — ^Tender 
love  ^tory,  told  in  an  exchange  of  letters. 

'  ★John  Knittel.  Protel{torat.  Zurich.  Fussli. 
1935.  93  pp,  3.50  francs. — Drama  of  Abd- 
el'Kader. 

★Richard  von  Kuhlmann.  Satumische  Seri' 
dung.  Leipzig.  Horen-Verlag.  1935.  364  pp. 
6.80  marks. — A  Satum'Man,  almo^  free  of 
material  exi^nce,  comes  to  this  earth. 
★Paola  Masino.  Spiele  am  Abgrund.  Wien. 
Zsolnay,  1935.  243  pp. — Novel  of  the  my^r' 
ious  world  of  childhood. 

★Victor  Meyer'Eckhardt.  Das  Glud^shiind' 
lein  von  Aldana.  Berlin.  Atlantis  Verlag. 
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1935.  138  pp.  4.20  nurks. — Tale  from  the 
Ea^. 

★Wilhelm  Moberg.  Kamerad  Wac\er.  Wien. 
Zsolnay.  1935.  514  pp. — Epic  treatment  of  a 
Swedi^  peasant'soldier. 

★Erwin  Redslob.  Ein  Jahrhundert  verl^lingt. 
Breslau.  Kom.  1935.  244  pp.  3.50  and  4.80 
marks. — Novel  of  Weimar  at  the  dawn  of 
the  mechanical  age. 

★Wilhelm  Schmidtbonn.  Der  dreiecl(ige 
Mari^tplatz.  Berlin.  Propylaen-Verlag.  1935, 
306  pp.  3.50  and  4  80  nurks. — Novel  of  Bonn 
at  the  end  of  the  19th  century. 

★Wilhebn  Schmidtbonn.  Lebensalter  der  Lithe. 
Bremen.  Schiinemann.  1935.  118  pp.  1.50 
marks. — Three  love  ^ries  from  the  Rhine- 
land. 

★Hans  Schwarz.  Rebell  in  England.  Breslau. 
Kom.  1934.  182  pp.  2.30  and  3  marks. — An 
Essex  play. 

★Lina  Schweizer.  Die  Gotzen  der  Rose  Ehr- 
hart.  Zurich.  Fussli.  1935.  8.80  francs. — From 
one  extreme  to  the  other  in  the  life  of  an  intro¬ 
vert. 

★Emil  Sttauss.  Der  nac\te  Mann.  Miinchen. 
Langen-Miiller.  1936.  2^  pp.  3.60  marks. — 
Reprint  of  a  popular  1925  hi^rical  novel  of 
Pforzheim. 

★Emil  Strauss.  Der  Schkier.  Miinchen.  Lan- 
gen-Muller.  1935.  52  pp.  80  pfennigs. — The 
septuagenarian  offers  a  tale  of  shy  love, 
★Eduard  Thom.  Genius  in  Fesseln.  Breslau. 
Kom.  264  pp.  3.50  and  4.80  marks. — A 
Schubert  novel. 

★Franz  Tumlei.  Das  Tal  von  Lausa  und 
Duron.  Miinchen.  Langen-Miiller.  1935.  86 
pp.  2  and  2.80  marks. — War  as  threatening 
fate  of  an  individual  and  a  community. 
★Eduard  Virza.  Die  Himmelsleiter.  Leipzig. 
LiA.  1935.  320  pp.  5.50  marks. — Novel  built 
on  the  Pythagorean  metempsychosis. 
★Walter  Vollmer.  Die  Schenlte  xur  ewigen 
Liehe.  Berlin.  Propylaen-Verlag.  1935.  266  pp. 
4  marks. — Novel  of  the  Dortmund  region. 

GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Willy  Andreas  und  Wilhelm  von  Scholz. 
Die  grossen  Deutschen.  Berlin.  Propylaen- 
Verlag.  1935-6.  4  volumes.  2600  pp.  60  maiks. 
— 160  biographies,  covering  2000  years. 
★Henry  Benrath.  Die  Kaiserin  KonStanze. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An^lt.  1935. 
384  pp.  6.50  marks. — The  great  mother  of  the 
Great  Frederick  II. 
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★Wilhelm  Grau.  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  und 
das  Problem  des  Juden.  Hamburg.  Hanseatische 
Vcrlagsan^talt.  1935.  154  pp.  5.50  and  6.60 
marks. — The  Jewish  question  as  a  purely  his' 
torical  problem. 

★Emft  Lcwalter.  Der  Crosse  Kurfurit.  Ber- 
lin.  Keil.  1935.  263  pages.  4  and  5.50  marks. 

- Friedrich  Wilhelm,  the  founder  of  Bran- 

dcnburg’s  greatness. 

★Alfred  Modemo.  Koniginnen.  Berlin.  Keil. 

1935.  216  pp.  4  and  5.50  marks. — Crowned 
ladies  of  the  Getroan  Middle  Ages. 

★Moeller  van  den  Bruck.  GeSlaltende 
Deutsche.  Breslau.  Kom.  1935.  456  pp.  5  and 
6  50  marks. — Important  Bgures  from  Carolin' 
gian.  Gothic,  Renaissance,  Reformation,  and 
transitictfi  periods. 

★Alfred  von  Pawlikowski-Cholewa.  Heer 
und  Vdll(erschicl{sal.  Miinchen.  Oldenbourg. 

1936.  480  pp.  6.80  and  8.50  marks. — ^Study 
of  world  hi^ry  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
soldier. 

★Joseph  Pilsudski.  Erinnerungen  und  Dol(U' 
mente.  Essen.  Essener  Verlagsanftalt.  1935. 
294  pp.  7-20  and  8.50  marks. — Band  1,  Meine 
eriten  Kdmpfe. 

★Michael  Prawdin.  Das  Erbe  Tschingis' 
Chans.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An^lt. 
290  pp.  6.25  marks. — Sequel  to  his  TschingiS' 
Chan.  Der  Sturm  aus  Asicn. 

★Will  Scheller.  Stefan  George.  Leipzig.  Re- 
clam.  198  pp.  1.05  and  1.45  nrarks. — Biography 
and  interpretation. 

★Wilhelm  Schmidtbonn.  An  einem  Strom 
geboren.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  Riitten  Loening. 
1935.  400  pp.  6.80  marks. — Memoirs. 

★Leo  Slezak.  Meine  sdmtlichen  Werl^e. — Der 
Wortbruch.  Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1925.  1927.  335 
pp.  3.75  marks. — Reprint  in  one  volume  of 
the  tenor 'humori^’s  memoirs. 

★Rudolph  Wahl.  Canossa.  Berlin.  S.  Fischer. 
401  pp.  6.50  and  8  marks. — King  and  church. 
A  hi^ry. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Corazza.  Japan,  Wunder  des  Schwertes. 
Berlin.  Klinck^rdt  6^  Biermann.  1935.  192 
pp.  100  plates. — Comprehensive  survey. 
★Em^  Curtius.  Olympia.  Berlin.  Atlantis 
Verlag.  1935.  231  pp.  3.75  marks. — With 
photographic  reproductions,  and  selections 
from  Pindar,  Pausanius,  etc. 
itDer  deutsche  Wald,  sein  Leben  und  seine 
&hdnheit.  Berlin.  Ull^in.  560  pp.  22  marks. 
— ^A  guide  bcx)k;  540  illuviations. 


★Der  Erdhjreis.  Berlin.  Atlantis  Verlag. 

1935.  512  pp.  18  and  25  marks. — IlluVrated 
atlas  of  geography,  architecture  and  folkdife. 
★Joachim  Maass.  Auf  den  VogelStrassen  ' 

Europas.  Hamburg.  Broschek.  1935.  335  pp. 

5.20  marks. — European  flying^routes. 

★Hermann  Popp.  Olympia.  Berlin.  Weg-  ' 

weiser.  1935.  304  pp. — A  Greek  legacy  to  the 
afterworld. 

★W.  Schonicken.  Urdeutschland.  Neudamm.  t 
Neumann.  (2  volumes  appearing  in  Hefre 
monthly  at  2  marks  each.) — Conservatiem  , 

areas.  | 

★Prof.  Max  Uhle.  Die  alten  Kulturen  Perus  1' 

im  Hinblicl{  auf  die  Archdologie  und  Geschichte  | 
des  ameri\anischen  Kontinents.  Berlin.  Siisse' 
rott.  1935. 50  pp. — ^The  typological  methcxl  in  1 

archaeology. 

GERMAN  VERSE 

★Georg  Blitting.  Der  irdische  Tag.  Munchen. 
Langen-Muller.  1935. 130  pp.  4  maiks. — Lyrics 
of  a  solitary  soul.  ^ 

★Emil  Rudolf  Weiss.  Der  Wanderer.  Berlin. 

S.  Fischer.  152  pp.  1.60  marks. — Sheaf  of 
lyrics,  harveV  of  a  lifetime. 

GERMAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Richard  Benz.  Beethovens  Denlpnal  tm 
Wort.  Munchen.  Piper.  105  pp.  3.80  marks. — 

His  views  on  life,  art  and  the  universe,  gleaned 
from  all  his  writings. 

★EmV  Bucken.  Deutsche  Musil^nde.  Pots'  ' 

clam.  Athenaion.  120  pp.  2.80  and  3.90  marks.  I 
— An  evaluatiem  of  German  music  texlay,  ji 

★Carl  Burdtjiardt.  Zurich.  Fussli.  1936.  20  j 
pp.  12.50  francs. — Introduction  by  Wilhelm 
Barth  and  74  reproductions  of  his  paintings 
and  sculptures. 

★Max  Sauerlandt.  Die  KunSt  der  letzten  30  f 
Jahre.  Berlin.  Rembrandt'Verlag.  1935.  270  | 

pp. — Edited  by  Harald  Busch.  70  reproduc'  » 
tions. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Wilhelm  Capelle.  Die  Vorsol^attJ^er.  Leip' 
zig.  Kroner.  1935.  503  pp.  4.50  marks. — Four 
hundred  years  of  Greek  philosophy — texts,  1 

ancient  evaluations.  1 

itEl(l(lesia  III.  Die  Mitteleuropdischen  Ldnda.  I 
Die  Altl(atholische  Kirche.  Gotha.  Klotz.  1935.  p 
148  pp.  4.50  and  6.50  marks. — HiVoiy,  1 
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theology,  and  development  in  individual  cx>un' 
tries, 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

■^Ewald  Ammende.  Muss  Russland  hungem? 
Wien.  Braurniiller.  1935.  255  pp.  6  and  7-50 
marks. — The  answer  would  appear  to  be  Yes. 
■^’Hermann  Curth.  Voll^  und  Wirtschaft  in 
Lehre  und  Geschichte.  Hamburg,  Hanseatische 
Verlagsanstalt.  1935.  190  pp.  4.20  marks. — 
A  concise  hi^ry  of  economics  in  modem 
times. 

★E,  von  Hippel.  Mensch  und  Gemeinschaft. 
Leipzig.  Quelle  Meyer.  1935.  181  pp.  5.80 
marks. — Traces  the  hi^ry  of  the  political 
consciousness. 

★Augu^  von  Krai.  Das  Land  Kamal  Atta' 
tur}{s.  Wien.  Braurniiller.  1935.  181  pp.  4.50 
and  5.50  marks. — ^The  way  of  modem  Turkey. 
★Herbert  Meyer.  Recht  und  VolkStum. 
Weimar.  Hermann  Bi^lau  Nachf.  1935. — A 
juAification  of  German  law  as  again^  Roman 
law. 

★Wilhelm  Pessler,  Editor.  Handbuch  der 
deutschen  Voll(sl(unde.  Berlin-Nowawes.  Artis 
etLiteribus.  1935. 1200  pp. — Richly  illu^rated 
group  of  Judies  by  various  specialists  in  Volks- 
kunde. 

★Kurt  Schilling.  Der  Stoat.  Miinchen.  EmSt 
Reinhardt.  1935.  9  80  marks. — The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Greek  “polis,”  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  and  the  leading  states  of  toiiy. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Ausritt  1935-36.  Miinchen.  Langen-Miiller. 

1935.  144  pp.  80  pfenmgs. — Langen-Miiller’s 
almanac;  a  Stock-taking  and  a  forecast. 

★Meyers  Hiftorisch'Geographisches  Kalender 

1936.  Leipzig.  Bibliographisches  In^itut.  1935. 
366  pp.  3.80  marks. — An  illustration  to  each 
page.  Pages  may  be  tom  off. 

★A.  J.  Storfer.  Worter  und  ihre  Schic\sale. 
Berlin,  Atlantis  Verlag.  1935.  400  pp.  5.60 
marks. — The  descent,  variations,  and  aberra¬ 
tions  of  a  limited  number  of  common  words. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

★Ricardo  Baeza.  Comprension  de  Do^toiewsl^y. 
Barcelona.  Juventud.  1935.  272  pp.  6  pesetas. 
— With  essays  on  Shaw,  Wells,  and  other  note- 
worthies. 

★Pio  Baioja,  Rapsodias.  Madrid.  Espasa- 
Calpe.  1936.  260  pp.  5  pesetas. — Essays  on 
divers  literary  and  social  themes. 


★Prof,  G,  Diaz-Plaja.  Visiones  contempord' 
neas  de  Espana.  Barcelona.  Libreria  Bosch. 
285  pp.  12  pesetas. — ^Anthology,  arranged 
on  a  regional  basis,  for  secondary  schools. 
★Diego  Rafael  de  Guzman.  De  la  novela. 
Bogota.  Minerva.  1935.  171  pp. — ^Two  lec¬ 
tures  given  before  the  Colombian  Academy. 
★Lope  de  Vega.  Fuente  ovejuna.  Poestas.  El 
peregrino  en  su  patria.  Barcelona.  Juventud. 
1935.  405  pp.  5  pesetas. — Editorial  apparatus 
by  Francisco  J.  Garriga. 

★Eme^o  Marsili.  El  verdadero  origen  del 
teatro  argentino.  Buenos  Aires.  Lajouane.  1935. 
51  pp. — It  is  the  creation  of  the  Catholic 
Church, 

★Roberto  Meza  Fuentes.  La  poesta  de  Jose 
Santos  Chocaru).  Santiago  de  Chile.  Univer- 
sidad  de  Chile.  1935.  33  pp, — As  “the  poet  of 
America.” 

★Roberto  Meza  Fuentes.  Rubai  Dario,  poeta 
cldsico.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Universidad 
de  Chile.  1936.  23  pp. — An  original  view  of 
the  great  Nicaraguan. 

★Federico  de  Orus.  Antologta  de  la  poesta 
espanola  e  hisparuyamericana.  Madrid.  Centro 
de  E^udios  Hi^oricos.  1934.  1212  pp. — Intro- 
dueftion,  and  biographical-bibliographical  notes 
on  each  author.  1882-1932. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Ciro  Alegria.  La  serpiente  de  oro.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1935.  243  pp.  $10  m.-n. 
— Andean  novel, 

★Serafin  y  Joaquin  Alvaiez  Quintero.  La  risa. 
Madrid.  Sociedad  de  Autores  Espanoles.  1934. 
4  pesetas. — Three  adt  comedy.  Scene,  Seville. 
★Jesus  de  Aragon.  Cuarenta  mil  hdometros 
a  bordo  del  aeroplano  '"Fantasma.”  Barcelona. 
Juventud.  1935.  109  pp.  1  peseta. — FantaAic 
African  adventure. 

★Jose  Rafael  Bu^tamente.  Para  matar  el 
gusano.  Quito.  Fernandez.  1935.  195  pp. — 
Indigenous  novel. 

★Eduardo  J.  Correa.  El  milagro  de  milagros. 
Mexico.  Con  el  autor.  1935.  402  pp. — Salva¬ 
tion  through  love. 

★Manuel  Galvez.  La  noche  toca  a  su  fin.  .  .  . 
Buenos  Aires.  Cabaut.  1935,  214  pp. — Drama 
of  conscience. 

★Manuel  Garcia  de  Gomar.  Las  hazafias  del 
indio  Cororo.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1935.  78 
pp.  1  peseta. — Amazonian  adventure. 

★S.  Gonzalez  Anaya.  Los  naranjos  de  la 
mezquita.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1935,  434  pp. 
5.50  pesetas, — Another  volume  in  his  Anda¬ 
lusian  symphony. 
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'A’Jorge  Gram.  Hector.  El  Paso.  Revi^ta  Press. 
1935.  344  pp. — Novel  of  Mexican  life. 
:A'^ne  Grey.  La  herencia  del  desierto.  Barce- 
Iona.  Juventud.  287  PP-  3.90  pesetas. — More 
rough  ^uff  for  thrill  hunters. 

★Carmen  de  Icaza.  La  boda  del  duque  Kurt. 
Barcelona.  Juventud.  1935.  112  pp.  1.50  pese' 
tas. — The  bride  being  an  adventuress. 
★Concha  Linares'Becerra.  Siete  mujeres  y  un 
beso.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1935.  128  pp.  1.50 
pesetas. — A  little  Argentine  in  the  European 
>)(diirl. 

★Elisabeth  Mulder.  La  hi^oria  de  Java. 
Barcelona.  Juventud.  1935.  59  pp. — A  poet 
turns  cuenti^ta. 

★Maria  Mercedes  Ortoll.  El  legado  de  la  tia. 
Barcelona.  Juventud.  1935.  108  pp.  1.50  pese¬ 
tas. — Marital  difficulties. 

★Rafael  Perez  y  Perez.  Alfonso  ^ueral. 
Barcelona.  Juventud.  1935.  160  pp.  2  pesetas. 
— In  which  the  course  of  true  love  runs  smooth¬ 
ly — at  laA. 

★Rafeel  Perez  y  Perez.  Un  hombre  cabal. 
Barcelona.  Juventud.  1935.  256  pp.  5.50  pese¬ 
tas. — Story  of  Andalusia. 

★Julio  Romano.  Hambre  de  tierra.  Madiid. 
fcpasa-Calpe.  1935.  200  pp.  5  pesetas. — 
Novel  of  rural  Andalusia. 

★Daniel  Samper  Ortega.  Zoraya.  Barcelona. 
Araluce.  1935.  311  pp.  5  pesetas. — Flavorous 
tale  of  other  days  in  Spain. 

★Hugo  Wa^.  Oro.  Buenos  Aires.  Hugo  Wa^. 
1935. 378  pp. — Jewish  money-power  threatens 
the  world. 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Fray  Agutin  de  Morfi.  Viaje  de  in' 
dios  y  diario  del  ?{uevo  Mocico.  Mexico. 
Porrua.  1935.  306  pp.  $10  m.-n. — Introduction 
and  notes  by  Vito  Alessio  Robles. 

★Enrique  Alvarez  Lopez.  Felix  de  Azara. 
Madiid.  Aguilar.  259  pp.  6  pesetas. — A 
predecessor  of  Darwin. 

★Jose  de  Armas  y  Cardenas  (Ju^  de  Lara). 
35  trabajos  periodisticos.  La  Habara.  Cultura. 
1935.  252  pp. — Inaugurating  a  seiies  on  the 
great  Cuban  journalists. 

★M.  Ciges  Apanicio.  Joaquin  Cofta.  Madrid. 
Aguilar.  237  pp-  6  pesetas. — The  19th  century 
scholar-juriA-reformer. 

itMemorias  de  dona  Eulalia  de  Borbon.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Juventud.  1935.  301  pp.  15  pesetas. — 
Ex-infanta  of  Spain. 

★-Jesualdo.  Vida  de  un  maeStro.  Buenos  Aires. 


Amigos  del  Libro  Rioplatense.  1935.  325  pp. 
$1.00  oro. — The  art  of  teaching  comes  to  life. 
★F.  A.  Kirkpatrick.  Los  conquiSladores  espa' 
Holes.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1935.  310  pp. 
8  pesetas. — By  a  Spanish  leeftor  at  Cambridge. 
★Emil  Ludwig.  Versalles.  La  catda  de  Bis' 
marc}{.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1935.  232  pp. 
6  pesetas. — Two  of  his  dramatizations  of  his¬ 
torical  episodes. 

★P.  Jose  Llamas.  Maimonides.  Madrid. 
Aguilar.  284  pp.  6  pesetas. — Life  and  teachings 
of  the  12th  century  Spanish-Jewish  philoso¬ 
pher. 

★Jose  Marti.  Hombres  de  Cuba.  La  Habana. 
Secretaria  de  Educacion.  1936.  145  pp. — 
Sketches  of  about  a  score  of  notables. 
★Pedro  F.  Vicuna.  Los  EStados  Unidos. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Editorial  Zig-Zag.  368 
pp. — Hi^orical  essay,  fir^  published  1932. 

SPANISH  VERSE 

★E.  Ballagas.  Antologia  de  poesia  negra  hisparuy 
americana.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1935.  187  PP- — 
About  100  poems  by  whites  and  blacks  in 
dialectic  forms.  Introduction,  glossary,  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches. 

ifCloria  a  Dios,  guerra  al  tirano.  El  Paso. 
L.  Anchondo. — An  anonymous  Mexican 
exile  px>urs  forth  his  soul  in  verse. 

★Josita  Heman.  El  pescador  de  e^rellas.  Ma¬ 
diid.  Sousa  y  Pereda.  1935.  69  pp.  5  pesetas. 
— Eduardo  Marquina  contributes  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  this  offering  by  a  new  poet. 
★Alberto  Quiroz.  Came  y  poesia.  Mexico. 
Imprenta  Universal.  1936. — Prose  poems. 

SPANISH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Manuel  Abril.  De  la  naturaleza  al  espiritu. 
l^drid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1935.  176  pp.  and  50 
reproductions.  12  pesetas.  —  From  Sorolla  to 
Picasso. 

★Francisco  Marroqum.  La  pantalla  y  el  lean. 
Madrid.  Cenit.  1935. 221  pp.  5  pesetas. — Film 
and  theater  of  the  fiituie. 

★Manuel  Villegas-Lopcz.  Espedador  de  som- 
^as.  Madrid.  Plutarco.  1935.  175  pp.  4.50 
pesetas. — Critical  evaluations  of  33  Blms. 

SPANISH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★L.  Anchondo.  Las  huellas  del  Criador  al 
alcance  del  nino.  El  Paso.  Imprenta  Econ6mica. 
1935.  34  pp. — Proofs  of  the  exigence  of  God. 
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-^Dra.  Maria  Montessori.  La  santa  misa 
vivida  por  los  ninos.  Barcelona.  Araluce.  1936. 
140  pp. — Introduction,  in  simple^  terms,  to 
liturgical  practice. 

-^Pablo  Alfonso  Vasconez.  El  tercer  grado. 
Quito.  Labor.  1935.  65  pp. — His  metaphysical 
theory. 

SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

•^Jose  G.  Antuna.  El  nuevo  acento.  Buenos 
Aires.  Amigos  del  Libro  Rioplatense.  1935. 
245  pp.  $1.00  oro. — Analysis  of  Spanish' 
Americanism  in  the  light  of  its  human  and 
cultural  antecedents. 

■^Remee  de  Hernandez.  El  sultan  ozul;  la 
nueva  pcUtica  islamita.  Madrid.  Privately 
piinted.  1935.  242  pp.  5  pesetas. — By  a  native 
Moslem  woman. 

★Ramon  Lopez  Peliez.  La  derogacion  de  la 
ley  del  divorcio.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1936. 
395  pages.  6  pesetas. — And  other  con^itu- 
tional  que^ions. 

★Wilhelm  Mann.  Chile  luchando  por  nuevas 
formas  de  vida.  Santiago  de  Chile.  1935.  314 
pp.  $16  m.'n. — Phases  of  the  social  problem. 
★Pedro  Muniz.  Penetracion  imperialifta.  San- 
tifgo  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  159  pp.  $5  m.m. — The 
Peruvian  mining  indu^ry  and  the  Apri^ 
program. 

★Felix  Navarrete.  La  Lucha  entre  el  poder 
civil  y  el  clero  a  la  luz  de  la  hiftona.  El  Paso. 
Revi^.  1935.  243  pp. — A  lawyer  replies  to 
Portes  Gil. 

★Juan  de  la  Rioja.  Mexico  mdrtir.  El  Paso. 
Revi^fta  Catolica.  1935.  46  pp.  25c. — Persecu' 
tion  of  the  Chuich. 

★F.  Rivera  y  Pa^or.  T^ueva  prd^tica  y  eililo 
de  la  Republica.  Madrid.  Yunque.  1935.  303 
pp.  6  pesetas. — Its  organization  and  fundamen' 
tal  plan. 

★H.  R.  Romero  Flores.  Perfil  moral  de  nueSlra 
flora.  Madiid.  Yunque.  1935.  273  pp.  6  pese- 
tas. — A  new  sy^em  of  morals  for  a  new  age? 
★C^r  Tiempo.  La  campana  antisemita  y  el 
director  de  la  Biblioteca  ?{acional.  Buenos  Aires. 
Mundo  Israelita.  1935.  59  pp.  $0.50. — Racial 
differences  on  the  River  Plate  are  becoming 
serious. 

★Emilio  Uzcategui.  Situacion  del  nifio  en  la 
legislacion  ecuatoriana.  Quito.  Imprenta  Na' 
cional.  1935. — A  doctoral  thesis. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Fernando  Boter  Mauri.  Precio  de  coSte  tndus' 


trial.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1935.  304  pp. 
18  pesetas. — A  Catalan  piofessor  of  Busi' 
ness  Admini^ration  Judies  production  co^. 
★Miguel  Antonio  Caro.  Del  uso  en  sus  rela' 
ciones  con  el  lenguaje.  Bogota.  Minerva.  1935. 
165  pp. — Seven  lectures. 

★Rufino  Jose  Cuervo.  El  caStellano  en  Amc' 
rica.  Bogota.  Minerva.  159  pp. — Treatise  by  a 
Colombian  scholar  who  died  in  1911. 
★Manuel  Diaz  Rodriguez.  Entre  las  colinas 
m  flor.  Barcelona.  Araluce.  1935.  415  pp.  6 
pesetas. — Sketches,  hi^rical  and  political, 
travel  notes,  sonnets. 

★Enrique  Fernandez  Ledesma.  Hi^oria  critica 
de  la  tipografia  en  la  Ciudad  de  Mexico. 
Mexico.  Palacio  de  Bellas  Artes.  1934^35. 
185  pp. — 1800  to  1900.  Handsomely  illu^rated 
and  with  index. 

★Marco  Fidel  Suarez.  Escritos.  Bogota.  Miner' 
va.  1935.  173  pp. — Lectures  of  a  former  piesi' 
dent  of  Colombia. 

★Maximo  Gomez.  Discursos.  La  Habana. 
Rambla,  Bouza.  1936.  51  pp. — Discourse 
pronounced  on  the  unveiling  of  his  monument, 
November  18,  1935. 

★Olive  R.  Landers.  El  libro  de  las  ninas. 
Barcelona.  Juventud.  1935.  340  pp.  9  pesetas. 
— Translation  of  The  Modem  Handbook  for 
Girls. 

★Liila  de  las  ultimas  obras  argentinas  ingre' 
sodas  en  la  Biblioteca  T^acional.  Buenos  Aires. 
Biblioteca  Nacional.  1934.  267  PP- — Descrip' 
tive  catalog,  April'December,  1933. 

★Jose  Manuel  Marroquin.  Retorica  y  pokica. 
Bogota.  Minerva.  1935. 156  pp. — Treatise  by 
a  la^'century  Colombian  educator; 
itExpedente  de  Jose  Marti.  La  Habana. 
Cultura.  1935.  19  pp. — His  application  for 
permission  to  exercise  his  profession  of 
advocate.  Facsimile. 

★Tomas  de  Martin'Barbadillo.  El  autogiro, 
aycr,  hoy,  manana.  Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe. 
1935.  179  pp.  8  pesetas. — Prolog  by  Juan  de 
la  Cierva. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

★Piero  Bianconi.  Pascoli.  Brescia.  Moicel' 
liana.  1935.  10  lire. — Bianconi  Judies  the 
sec.et  of  Pascoh’s  verse. 

★Pietro  Mignosi.  II  segreto  di  Pirandello. 
Palermo.  Editrice  La  Tradizione.  1935.  12 
lire. — A  neo4Ilatholic  poet  reveals  new  secrets 
in  the  ideology  of  the  great  dramatic,  viz., 
a  “valore  religioso  della  vita.” 

★Dino  Provenzal.  II  Gomitolo  delle  ^fpvelle. 
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Torino.  Societa  Editrice  Intemazionale.  5  lire. 
— The  use  of  formula  and  type  in  6(ftion. 
★Studii  e  Ricordi  desandisani.  Avellino. 
Tipografia  Pergola.  1935.  434  pp.  20  lire. — 
Edited  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  cen- 
tenary  of  his  death. 

-^Luigi  Valli.  La  flruttura  morale  dell'Uni' 
verso  dantesco.  Roma.  Ausonia.  1935. 25  lire. — 
Every  Dante  speciali^  will  welcome  this 
volume. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Margherita  Cattaneo.  lo  nel  mezzo.  Firenze. 
Vallecchi.  1935.  8  lire. — Intere^ing  prose  be- 
longing  to  no  particular  genre.  A  fir^t  work. 
★Eliodoro.  Romanzo  d'Etiopia.  Roma.  Fomug' 
gini.  1922.  331  pp.  9.50  lire. — Translation  by 
Umberto  Limentani. 

★Francesco  Formigari.  ^iielli  che  hanno  fatto 
la  guerra.  Milano.  Bompiani.  1935.  10  lire. — 
War  Gripped  of  its  fenfare. 

★U.  Gozzano.  II  Guerrino  meschino.  Torino. 
Paravia.  1935.  9  lire. — A  fanaous  novel  re' 
written  for  children. 

★Enzo  Jemma.  La  Bella  Awentura.  Milano. 
L’Eroica.  1935.  10  lire. — Escape  from  an 
Au^rian  concentration  camp. 

★Stefeno  Landi.  II  Muro  di  Casa.  Milano. 
Bompiani.  1935.  12  lire. — Pirandello’s  elde^ 
son  tells  a  tale  of  Austrian  prison  life  and  its 
effedts. 

★Luigi  Pirandello.  Tutto  il  Teatro,  vol.  V. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1935. 20  lire. — TTae  enter' 
prising  Mondadori  reissues  the  complete 
dramatic  works  of  Pirandello.  The  present 
volume  contains  among  others  the  famous: 
Cost  e  se  vi  pare. 

★Attilio  Rovinelli.  Un  Can  e  altra  gente. 
Bologna.  Cappelli.  1935.  303  pp.  9  lire. — 
Novel  for  children. 

★Guido  Stacchini.  II  naufragio  dell'Europa 
IV.  Milano.  “Corbaccio.”  1935.  15  lire. — 
A  symbolic  novel  in  the  fashion  of  Gracian’s 
El  Critkon. 

★Alessandro  Varaldo.  ^ualche  Pkcola  Donna. 
K^lano.  Ceschina.  1935.  285  pp.  10  lire. — 
Short  ^ries  and  sketches. 

★Alessandro  Varaldo.  Un  grand  ’uotno  e  una 
pkcola  donna.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1935.  10 
lire. — A  good  bourgeois  novel  that  will  cause 
no  headaches. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Angelo  Biancotti.  Emanuele  Filiberto.  To' 
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rino.  Paravia.  1935.  9.50  lire. — A  popular 
biography  of  the  16th  century  Savoyard  com 
dottiero  and  vicftor  of  the  battle  of  Saint 
Quentin  (1557)- 

★Amaldo  Cipolla.  L'Abissinia  in  armi. 
Firenze.  Bemporad.  1935.  491  pp.  15  lire. — 
Hi^ry,  armaments,  and  the  present  ^tus. 
★M.  Ferrari.  Bandini'Butt.  La  meravigliosa 
^toria  del  libro  espxD^ta  ai  giovani.  Milano. 
Hoepli.  1935.  9  lire. — The  hi^oiy  of  book' 
making  told  to  childien.  A  fascinating  ^oiy, 
beautifully  illu^rated. 

★Alessandro  Levi.  Romagnosi.  Roma.  For' 
mfggini.  1935.  109  pp. — One  of  a  series  of 
Profili. 

★Guida  Manacorda.  La  Ciovane  Italia.  Bres' 
cia.  Morcelliana.  1935.  8  lire. — A  patriotic 
account  of  Italy’s  role  in  the  World  War. 
★Nicola  Spano.  L’untversitd  di  Roma.  Roma. 
“Mediterranea.”  1935.  366  pp. — A  hi^ry 
of  the  University  of  Rome,  a  commemorative 
edition  for  the  opening  of  the  new  Cittd 
Universitaria. 

ITALIAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Enrico  Emanuelli.  Racconti  sovktki.  Milano. 
Ceschina.  1935.  189  pp.  10  lire. — Personal 
impressions  of  many  Russian  types. 

★N.  Konrad,  N.  Staroselief,  F.  Mesin,  E.Jm 
kov.  Breve  Storia  del  Ciapporte  Politko'Sociale. 
Bari.  Laterza.  1936.  194  pp.  12  lire. — Japan 
from  the  Russian  viewpoint;  a  translation. 
★L.  M.  Ugolini.  Malta.  Roma.  Libreria  dello 
Stato.  1934. — A  fascinating  ^udy  of  Meditet' 
ranean  civilization. 

ITALIAN  VERSE 

itPoesk  di  Ciosue  Carducci  nei  loro  autografi. 
Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1935.  127  pp. — 52  ftic' 
similes,  with  introduction  by  Albano  Sorbelli. 
★Libera  Carelli.  La  casa  e  la  via.  Napoh’. 
Gisella.  1935.  9  lire. — Delicate,  almo^  timid 
verse. 

★Manlio  Dazzi.  I  Caduti.  Milano.  La  Prora. 
1935.  6  lire. — ^Sentimental  poems  in  honor 
of  the  War  dead  (The  World  War). 

★Luigi  Fallacara.  Confidenza.  Genova.  Emi' 
liano  degli  Orfini.  1935. 49  pp.  5  lire. — Lyrics. 
Premio  di  poesia  Emiliano  degli  Orfini. 

★Q.  Orazio  Flacco.  I  Carmi.  Milano.  Albrf 
ghi  Segati.  1935.  310  pp.  10  lire. — ^Translation 
by  Carlo  Tincani. 

★Renzo  Pezzani.  Belverde.  Torino.  Societa  Ed. 
Intemazionale.  1935.  5  lire. — Verse — uneven 
in  value  and  form. 
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•^Mirella  Tamassia.  Accordi  in  Minore. 
^ma.  Formiggini.  1935.  70  pp.  5  lire. — 
Delicate  poems. 

Angelo  Camillo  Volpe.  Le  Opere  di  Orazio. 
Milano,  Albrighi  Segati.  1935.  394  pp.  18 
lire. — Verse  translation. 

ITALIAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

i(G.  Edoardo  Mottini.  Storia  dell’ Arte  ltd' 
liana.  Milano,  Mondadori.  1934.  40  lire. — 
For  use  in  the  Lycee. 

•^Raffaelo  de  Rensis.  Ottorino  Respighi.  Tty 
vino.  Paravia.  1935.  109  pp.  7-25  lire. — One  of 
a  series  of  monographs  on  the  lives  and  art  of 
musicians. 

ITALIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★V.  Benetti'Brunelli.  La  Donna  nella  civilta 
moderrux.  Toiino.  Bocca.  1933,  260  pp.  20 
lire. — With  a  survey  of  the  role  of  woman 
in  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages. 

■^Cesare  Caravaglios.  L'Anima  religiosa  della 
guerra.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1935,  20  lire. — 
Optimi^ic  view  of  an  ugly  in^itution. 
★Benito  Mussolini.  Scritti  e  Discorsi.  Milano. 
Hoepli.  1935.  236  pp.  12  lire. — Volume  IX, 
from  January  1934  to  November  1935. 

ITALIAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

itAlmanacco  della  Donna.  Firenze.  Bemporad. 
1936. 400  pp.  9  lire. — An  invaluable  reference 
book  for  milady’s  desk. 

★Carlo  A.  Girardon.  Piccolo  Mondo  dei 
Boschi.  Milano,  Ceschina.  1935.  165  pp.  12 
lire. — Sketches  of  birds  and  animals. 

PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE 

★Adolfo  Casais  Monteiro.  A  Poesia  de  Ribeiro 
Couto.  Lisboa.  Edigoes  Presenga. — A  ^udy  of 
the  Brazilian  poet. 

★G,  Krugg  and  N.  Resende  Carvalho.  Letras 
Riograndenses.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do 
Globo. — An  anthology  of  the  principal  writers 
of  the  South'Brazilian  ^te  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul. 

★Ivan  Monteiro  de  Barros  Lins.  Lope  de  Vega. 
Rio,  J.  R.  Oliveira  fir*  Cia. — A  detailed  ^udy 
of  Lope  de  Vega  and  his  works. 

★Pericles  Moraes.  Legenda  e  Aguas  Fortes. 
Manaos.  Livraria  Classica. — Study  of  Ama' 
Ionian  writers. 


PORTUGUESE  FICTION 

★Jorge  Amado.  Jubiabd.  Rio.  Livraria  Jose 
Olympio.  1935, 10$0(X). — Jorge  Amado’s  third 
novel,  the  ^ry  of  the  Bahian  Negro  worker 
Antonio  Balduino. 

★Origenes  Lessa.  Passa  Tres.  S.  Paulo.  Cub 
tura  Brasileira. — Short  ^ries  and  sketches. 
★Jose  Lins  do  Rego.  O  Moleque  Ricardo. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Livraria  Jose  Olympio.  1935. 
7$000. — Novel:  life  of  a  young  Recife  Negro. 
★Leao  Machado.  Cecilia.  S.  Paulo.  Livraria 
Elo  Ltda. — Regional  short  ^ries. 

★Comelio  Penna.  Fronteira.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Ariel  Editora.  1935  6$(XX). — An  introspec¬ 
tive  firA  novel. 

★Louis  Wilton.  As  Panteras.  Porto  Alegre. 
Livraria  do  Globo.  1935.  276  pp.  5$000. — 
Deteeftive  novel.  Translated  from  the  Gernxan 

PORTUGUESE  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★GuAavo  Barroso.  HiSloria  Militar  do  Brasil. 
S.  Paulo.  Comparrhia  Editora  Naciorral.  1935. 
10$(XX). — Comprehensive  survey. 
★Henrique  de  Casaes.  Vultos  Farroupilhas. 
Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1935.  5$000. 
— Biographies  of  the  leaders  of  the  1835  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

★Antonio  Gontijo  de  Carvalho.  Calogeras. 
Sao  Paulo.  Companhia  Editora  Nacional. — 
A  biography  of  Pandia  Calogeras. 

★Vicente  Themudo  Lessa.  Luthero.  S.  Paulo. 
Livraria  Cultura  Brasileira. — A  biography 
of  Martin  Luther. 

★Alcides  Lima.  Hiftoria  popular  do  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do 
Globo.  1935.  205  pp. — Published  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  revolution  of  1882. 
★Ruy  Cime  Lima.  Terras  Devolutas.  Porto 
Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1935.  110  pp. — 
Hi^ry,  theory,  legislation. 

★Collemar  Natal  e  Silva.  Hiitoria  de  Coyaz. 
Rio.  Mundo  Medico. — A  hifftory  of  the 
Central  Brazilian  ^tate  of  Goyaz. 

★Rodrigo  Odavia  Minfios  Memorias  dos 
Outros.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Livraria  Jose  Olympio. 
1935.  10$000. — ^The  famous  juri^’s  memoirs, 
w^  sketches  of  many  noted  Brazilians. 
★Osvaldo  Orico.  Silvcira  Martins  e  sua  epoca. 
Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1935.  402 
pp. — Portrait  of  a  pionrinent  19th  century 
Brazilian  ^tesman. 

★Giovanni  Papini.  Dante  Vivo.  Porto  Alegre. 
Livraria  do  Globo.  1935.  260  pp.  12$000  and 
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17$000. — Translation  by  Pe.  Leonardo  Mas- 
cello. 

★ApoHinario  Porto  Alegre.  Cancioneiro  da 
revoluido  de  183S.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do 
Globo.1935. 100  pp. — With  hi^rical  sketches. 
★Phocion  Serpa.  Calouro!  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Editoi  Schm»dt. — Phocion  Serpa’s  memoirs 
of  his  university  days. 

★Itala  Gomes  Vaz  de  CarN'alho.  Vida  de 
Carlos  Gomes.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  “Noite”  Edi' 
tora. — Biography  of  Brazil's  greater  composer. 
★Urbino  Vianna.  Bandeiras  e  Sertaniftas 
Bahianos.  S.  Paulo.  Companhia  Editoia  Na- 
cional.  1935.  8$000. — Explorers  and  adven' 
turers  in  Bahia  during  Brazil’s  colonial  days. 

PORTUGUESE  TRAVELS 

★Josias  de  Almeida.  Do  Araguaya  as  lyidias 
Inglezas.  S.  Paulo.  Companhia  Editora  Nacio' 
nal.  1935.  6$000. — Travels  in  the  interior  of 
Brazil. 

★Ronald  de  Carvalho,  ftinerario.  S.  Paulo. 
Companhia  Editora  Nacional.  5$000. — Traveb 
in  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

★Virginio  Santa  Rosa.  Paizagem  do  Brasil. 
Rio.  Schmidt  Editor. — The  land  and  people 
of  Brazil. 

PORTUGUESE  VERSE 

★J.  G.  de  Araujo  Jorge.  Bazar  de  Rythtnos. 
Rio.  Ariel  Editoia.  5$000. — Romantic  lyrics. 
★Rocha  Ferreira.  Gloria.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Livraria  Jose  Olympio.  1935.  6$000. — Lyrics 
in  the  classical  ^yle. 

★Paulo  GuAavo.  £u,  voce  e  o  nosso  amor. 
Rio.  Civilizagao  Brasileira. — Lyrics. 

★Jamil  Almansur  Haddad.  Al}{amar,  a  minha 
amante.  S.  Paulo.  Livraria  Record. — ^Verses 
by  a  Brazilian  Mohammedan. 

★Faria  Neves  Sobrinho.  ?{oite.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Ariel  Editora  Ltda.  7$000. — Lyrics  by  a  Per^ 
nambucano. 

PORTUGUESE  UNCLASSIFIED 

★Ba^s  de  Avila.  Siue^loes  de  Anthropologia 
Brasileira.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Civilizagao  Brasi' 
leira.  8$000. — Brazilian  racial  queAions. 
★Ronald  de  Carvalho.  Cademo  de  Imagens 
da  Europa.  S.  Paulo.  Companhia  Editora  Na* 
cicxial.  6$000. — ^Studies  of  contemporary  Euny 
pcan  society. 

★OAavio  de  Freitas.  Doenqas  Africanas  no 
Brasil.  S.  Paulo.  Companhia  Editora  Nacional. 
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1935.  8$000. — A  monograph  on  the  diseases 
brought  from  Africa  to  Brazil. 

★Ary  Machado  Guimaraes.  De  Vauban  aos 
nossos  dias.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Editor  Calvino 
Filho. — Professional  ethics  in  engineering. 
★Martinho  Nobre  de  Mello.  Rumo  do 
Brasil.  S.  Paulo.  Companhia  Editora  Nacional. 
— Works  of  a  diplomatic  character  by  the 
Portuguese  Ambassador  in  Brazil. 

★Joaquim  Ribeiro.  Origens  da  Lingua  Pot' 
tugueza.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Editora  Record. — 
A  philological  Audy  of  the  Portuguese  Ian' 
guage. 

★Djalma  Rio  Branco.  Pontes  Compendiadas  de 
Legisla^ao  Social  Brasileira.  Porto  Alegre. 
Livraria  do  Globo.  1935.  127  PP- — A  digeA, 
indexed. 

★A.  J.  de  Sampaio.  Biogeographia  Dynamica. 
S.  Paulo.  Companhia  Editora  Nacional.  1935. 
12$000. — The  Brazilian  botanist  writes  on 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

★A.  J.  de  Sampaio.  A  Flora  do  Rio  Cumind. 
Resultados  Botanicos  da  Expedigdo  Rondon 
a  Serra  TumuC'Humac  em  1928.  Rio.  Archives 
do  Museu  Nacional.  1933.  200  pp. — The 
flora  of  the  Brazil'Dutch  Guiana  border. 
★Tasso  de  Silveira.  Tendencias  do  Pensamen' 
to  Contemporayieo.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Civiliza?ao 
Brasileira. — Studies  of  Maurras,  Berdiaef,  Key- 
serling,  Che^erton,  Papini,  Maritain  and 
others,  by  a  Catholic. 

CZECH  PSYCHOLOGY 

★Katel  Soucek.  Kapitoly  z  prat(ticl^  psycluy 
logic.  Praha.  Melantrich.  1931. — Applied 
psychology. 

ENGLISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★R.  Hart  Phillips.  Cuban  Sideshow.  Havana. 
Cuban  Press.  (New  York.  Baker  Taylor). 
1935.  318  pp.  $2.25. — Three  years  of  revolu' 
tion. 

★Colonel  •**.  Germany  Rearms  in  the  Air. 
Paris.  Centre  d’Informations  Documentaires. 
1935.  41  pp.  1  s.  or  25c. — And  secretly — 
a  policy  contrary  to  that  governing  army 
and  navy  rehabilitation. 

ENGLISH  UNCLASSIFIED 

★Frederic  D.  Cheydleur.  Attainment  by  the 
“Reading”  Method.  Chicago.  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  1934. 144  pp. — ^TeA  results  and 
interpretation. 
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^Frederic  D.  Cheydieur  and  V.  A.  C.  Hen^ 
mon.  Psychology  and  Methodology  in  the  Foreign 
Language  in  the  High  School  and  College,  1931' 

1934.  Washington.  American  Educational 
Research  Association.  1934.  13  pp. — Survey 
of  trends;  with  bibliography. 

•^Nathan  Altshiller  Court.  Art  and  Mathc' 
matics.  New  York.  Scripta  Mathematica. 

1935.  8  pp.  20c. — Proving  that  mathematics 
is  one  of  the  fine  arts. 

•^Solomon  Liptzin.  Richard  Beer'Hofmann. 
New  York.  Bloch.  1936.  114  pp.  $1.50. — 
Fir^  ^udy  of  the  brilliant  poet,  la^  survivor  of 
the  Viennese  group. 

^Percy  Alvin  Martin.  Who's  Who  in  Latin 
America.  Stanford  University.  Stanford  Uni' 
versity  Press.  1935.  438  pp.  $6.50. — A  pio' 
neer  in  its  field. 

•i^Ignazio  Silone.  Mr.  Aristotle.  New  York. 
McBride.  1935.  $2.00. — The  eminent  anti' 
fesci^  author  tells  five  tales  of  the  down' 
trodden.  Translation  by  Samuel  Putnam. 

NORWEGIAN  FICTION 

► 

I  'ikNini  Roll  Anker.  Den  som  henger  i  en  trdd. 

I  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1935.  249  pp. — Story 
about  women  by  one  of  the  foremo^  women 
writers  of  Norway. 

<AOskar  Braaten.  OsUyfortellinger.  Oslo.  As- 
chehoug.  1935.  245  pp. — ColleAion  of  short 
Stories  centering  about  the  Norwegian  capital. 

^  ★Kristian  El^er  d.  y.  Arisen.  Oslo.  Aschehoug. 

1935.  355  pp. — Novel  of  modem  Oslo  life. 
★Johan  Falkberget.  Tamvel{teren.  Oslo.  As' 
diehoug.  1935.  497  pp.  7-35  kroner. — Story 
from  early  l8th  century;  third  volume  of  his 
Chriftuxnus  Sextus. 

★Trygve  Gulbranssen.  Ingen  vei  gar  utenom. 
Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1935.  236  pp. — Novel  of 
Norwegian  pheasant  life. 

★Magnhrld  Haalke.  Allis  sffnn.  Oslo.  Asche' 
houg.  1935.  243  pp.  5.85  ^oner. — Story  of 
an  abnormal  boy  who  murders  his  small  si^er. 

NORWEGIAN  UNCLASSIFIED 

★Ingeborg  Refling  Hagen.  Hvor  ^om  vi  fra? 
Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1935.  151  pp.— CJolledtion 
of  legendary  verse  and  prose  written  in  Lands' 
maal. 

★Fritz  G.  Kapflfe.  Roald  Amundsen.  Oslo. 
Aschehoug.  1935.  199  pp.  5.25  kroner. — 
Reminiscences  of  the  author’s  25  years  of 
association  with  the  explorer. 


RUSSIAN  UNCLASSIFIED 

ifCeroischesl^aya  Epopeia.  I,  II,  Polfhod  Che' 
lyus\ina.  III.  Ka}{  My  Spasali  Chelyus^ntsey. 
Moskva.  Pravda.  1934.  406  pp.  30  rubles. — 
Account  of  the  Chelyuskin  voyage  by  mem' 
bers  of  her  crew. 

★M.  Gorky  and  Others.  Belotnor.  Moskva. 
Mezhdunarodnaya  Kniga.  1934.  360  pp.  10 
rubles. — Account  of  the  Baltic  Canal  projerft. 
One  of  the  Russian  experinrents  in  “collective” 
writing. 

★Vselovod  Ivanov.  Pol^hozhdenia  Fal^ira. 
Moskva.  Sovetsky  Pisatel.  1935.  345  pp.  6.50 
rubles. — Fidlionized  autobiography  of  a  mys' 
tic. 

AAA 

“A  .  .  .fecJtor  which  led  to  dicitatorship  in 
Italy  and  Germany  was  a  certain  political 
naivete.  To  give  oneself  blindly  to  a  leader 
implies  faith  as  well  as  desperation.  Frenchmen 
are  more  skeptical  and  they  have  also  had  some 
experience  in  di(totorships  which  may  well 
keep  hert^worship  within  bounds.” — Char' 
lotte  Muret,  in  The  Commonweal. 

“The  Chri^ian  ^dent  is  not  only  a  mem' 
ory  and  an  intelligence,  a  passive  capacity  of 
reception,  of  classification  and  dige^ion.  He  is 
a  will  in  que^  of  something,  an  energy  at  work 
that  has  need  not  only  of  a  method  but  of  an 
aim,  of  vdiat  is  rightly  called  an  ideal.  .  .” — 
Paul  Claudel  in  an  address  at  the  celebration 
of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  Paris  In^itut 
Catholique. 

“Jesus  is  the  supreme  Poet." — Murilo 
Mendes,  in  Boletim  de  Ariel,  Rio  dc  Janeiro. 

“Any  intelligent  reader  of  the  public  press 
recognizes  that  during  the  pa^  two  years  and 
more,  there  has  been  a  rebirth  of  criticism  and 
ill'will  toward  Germany.  The  reaeftion  to  the 
political  situation  in  Germany  has  afledted 
the  attitude  of  many  American  people  toward 
their  fellow  citizens  of  German  descent.  .  . 
If  condemnation  and  the  refusal  of  fellowship 
will  help  make  a  better  world,  then  all  right 
thinking  and  high'minded  people  should 
cultivate  such  an  attitude.  If  forbearance, 
tolerance,  friendship,  recognition  of  that  which 
is  good,  and  applied  service,  will  help  in 
improving  conditions,  then  that  is  the  course 
for  men  and  women  to  follow.  .  .” — Ferdi' 
nand  Thun,  President  of  the  Carl  Schurz 
Memorial  Foundation,  in  The  American' 
German  Review. 
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